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FOREWORD 

Ought  I  to  apologise  for  adding  to  the  number 
of  recently  published  reminiscences  and  memoirs, 
mostly  by  or  about  eminent  personages  ?  I  am  in 
neither  class.  My  only  success,  and  it  is  one  that 
more  than  compensates  me  for  my  failure  to  achieve 
wealth  or  distinction,  has  been  in  making  and  keep- 
ing loyal  friends  who,  by  their  unvarying  kindness 
and  generous  hospitality,  have  brightened  my  life 
and  filled  it  with  pleasant  memories.  And,  if  my 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  can  plead 
as  excuse  that  many  of  them  have  lent  willing  ears 
to  the  recital  of  my  adventures  and  experiences  in 
all  five  continents  (if  Australia  be  a  continent),  some- 
times in  paths  little  trodden  by  my  compatriots, 
and  among  strange  people  and  races,  and  urged  me 
to  record  them  for  publication.  I  hope,  too,  that 
among  my  readers  I  may  find  new  friends,  who  will 
be  equally  indulgent. 

The  world  war  and  its  terrible  aftermath  have  so 
engrossed  our  thoughts  that  little  seems  of  import- 
ance that  happened  before  the  great  upheaval ;  still 
it  may  be  a  wholesome  diversion  if  our  attention 
can  be  turned  to  more  peaceful  and  happier  times. 
I  would  especially  address  myself  to  those  whose 
sufferings  so  poignantly  appeal  to  my  sympathy 
and  intensify  the  humiliating  feeling  of  regret 
that  1   was  born  too  soon  to  give  me  the   chance 
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of  playing  the  active  part,  which  would  have  en- 
titled me  to  share  them.  Many  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers,  now  disabled  by  wounds  or  incapacitated 
by  illness,  must  have  visited  one  or  other  of  the 
countries  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  it  may 
amuse  them  to  rekindle  old  memories.  If  my 
book  gives  them  any  pleasant  moments,  and  I 
can  afford  an  hour  or  two's  distraction  to  them 
and  their  gallant  comrades  in  misfortune,  my  chief 
ambition  will  be  satisfied,  and  I  shall  be  fortified 
against  the  harshest  criticism  the  work  of  an  un- 
practised writer  can  evoke.  I  have  had  the  best  of 
good  times  with  my  sailor  and  soldier  friends.  I 
wish  I  could  offer  a  better  tribute  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  their  splendid  services  and  appalling  sacri- 
fices. Poor  as  may  be  this  expression  of  it,  I  can 
only  assure  them  of  its  whole-hearted  sincerity. 

THE  AUTHOR, 

January,  1922. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

*  I  have  had  my  share  of  pastime,  I  have  done  my  share  of  toil." 

The  inevitable  drawback  to  any  collection  of  reminis- 
cences is  the  egotistic  shape  they  must  assume.  The 
pronoun  M I "  recurs  with  what  may  seem  damnable 
iteration,  and,  if  the  writer  is  a  commonplace  person 
like  myself,  the  centre  figure  of  the  narrative  may 
appear  out  of  focus.  I  would  ask  readers  to  accept 
my  assurance  that  there  is  no  wish  to  draw  atten« 
tion  to  my  own  humble  personality.  I  have  few 
qualifications  to  take  the  leading  role  in  any  drama, 
but  the  varied  and  scattered  scenes  in  which  that  of 
my  life  has  been  played,  and  the  interesting  people 
who  have  taken  part  in  it,  will,  I  hope,  prove  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  my  offering  these  pages 
for  public  perusal.  And  I  will  speak  ill  of  no  one, 
since  throughout  my  life  this  has  been  my  rule.  If 
any  one  has  injured  me,  let  him  bide,  in  all  good 
time  "  Dios  le  pagara,"  as  they  say  in  Spain  (God 
will  repay  him).  I  avoid  allusion  to  wounds  in 
tender  places,  not  from  want  of  feeling  but  out  of 
consideration  for  my  readers,  since  our  hearts  are 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  all  but  their  owners. 
I  once  played  bridge  with  a  lady  who,  noticing  my 
shirt  front  bulging,   kindly    patted  it  back  to  its 
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place  /.When  warning  her  not  to  do  that  again,  lest 
she'  toiich'  niy  heart,  there  came  the  ready  reply 
that  she  had  already  done  so,  having  felt  something 
very  hard.  Let  it  be  left  thus — very  hard.  A 
Portuguese  friend  has  told  me  how  his  parents  had 
always  insisted  that  his  brothers  and  himself  should 
appear  of  cheerful  countenance  and  smiling  at  table, 
whatever  their  private  trouble  or  preoccupations 
might  be.  It  was  a  duty  to  their  companions.  And 
as  the  world  is  but  such  a  table  enlarged,  so  have 
I  attempted  to  go  through  life,  taking  things  cheer- 
fully as  they  come  and  keeping  my  troubles,  which 
can  have  little  interest  for  others,  to  myself. 

But  the  great  drawback  of  reminiscences  remains, 
that  they  cannot  be  up-to-date,  and  the  longer  you 
leave  them  the  staler  they  grow.  Like  old  age  they 
can  never  get  any  better.  Perhaps  some  more 
modern  method  for  dealing  with  the  past  may  one 
day  be  revealed.  I  have  always  preserved  an  open 
mind,  believing  few  things  impossible,  ready  too  to 
admit  that  certain  persons  may  possess  more  piercing 
vision  than  is  accorded  to  most  earth-bound  souls. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  reserved  for  Lord  Northcliffe 
to  provide  attractive  new  setting  for  the  memoirs 
of  his  life,  surely  one  of  those  volumes  which  we  all 
hope  to  read.  I  once  heard  his  admirers  attribute 
much  of  his  success  to  his  faculty  of  concentrating 
on  the  present,  unmindful  of  the  past,  and  without 
consideration  for  the  future.  Personally  I  was 
unable  to  accept  this  eulogy  without  reserve,  as  in 
the  immediate  past,  that  is  on  the  previous  day, 
his  Lordship  had  kindly  promised  me  a  small  present. 
Another  eminent  and  successful  person  anticipated 
Lord  Northcliffe  in  this  mental  attitude.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  The  man  who 
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thinks  of  the  future  is  a  visionary,  the  man  who 
thinks  of  the  past  is  a  fool.  I  think  only  of  the 
present  twenty-four  hours." 

Writers  of  reminiscences  would  have  a  poor  chance 
if  the  average  mortal  accepted  this  dictum.  Fortu- 
nately for  them  the  ordinary  man  is  no  more  inclined 
to,  or  capable  of,  such  abstraction,  than  he  is  of 
following  the  Buddhist  ascetic  into  the  exclusive  life 
of  self-contemplation. 

Reminiscences  if  they  are  long  may  be  wearisome, 
and  a  great  deal  depends  on  length,  as  was  brought 
home  to  the  clergyman  preaching  with  the  Devil  as 
his  text.  Likening  him  to  a  roaring  lion  at  the  end 
of  a  chain  he  declaimed  to  his  congregation,  telling 
how  this  lion  could  yet  reach  "  that  old  man  so 
contentedly  asleep,  reach,  too,  yonder  woman  with 
the  flaunting  hat,  as  well  as  that  youth  I  see  with 
the  irreverent  smile,"  when  a  voice  from  the  back 
of  the  church  soliloquised  aloud,  "  For  all  I  can  see, 
the  beggar  might  as  well  be  loose."  But  books  can 
be  more  easily  skipped  than  chains  with  a  busy 
end. 

Yet  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  write  a  book,  the 
subject  being  self.  Thus,  still  on  the  brink,  I  would 
pause.  A  poor  lady,  once  reduced  to  selling  matches 
in  the  street,  used  to  call,  "  Matches,  matches !  Who 
will  buy  ?  "  but  in  a  whisper,  and  in  the  same  tone 
adding  to  herself,  "  Oh  dear !  how  I  hope  that 
nobody  heard  me."  I  write  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
attract  readers,  yet  I  fear  the  result,  if  it  be  fulfilled. 

It  was  after  playing  ecarte  at  the  once  famous 
Raleigh  Club  my  brother  aptly  described  me.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  or  as  I  ventured  to  believe, 
the  misfortune,  to  have  the  gift  of  incisive  speech, 
and  when,  as  happens  at  cards,  some  player  became 
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disagreeable  or  quarrelsome,  he  would  flash  out  a 
lightning  retort  so  unanswerable  that  the  poor 
transgressor  relapsed  impotently  into  silence.  While 
walking  home  I  remarked  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
rather  stupid  to  rebuke  foolishness  too  effectually, 
since  people  resented  cleverness.  "Ah,"  said  my 
brother,  with  unexpected  meekness  in  his  reply, 
"  I  envy  you,  for  you  are  too  clever  to  say  a  stupid 
thing,  and,"  while  I  grinned  complacently,  "  too 
stupid  to  say  a  clever  one."  Long  years  have,  per- 
haps, justified  this  description,  and,  while  I  may 
hope  in  this  record  of  my  memories  to  escape  being 
dull,  I  recognise  my  inability  to  give  them  literary 
distinction. 


CHAPTER  II 

GAMBLING 

Those  were  cheery  nights  when  ecarte  was  played 
by  many  of  the  most  agreeable  men  of  the  day, 
but  at  the  Park  Club  in  St.  James's  Place  (which 
was  succeeded  in  its  turn  by  the  Field  Club  in  the 
same  building)  baccarat  gave  gamblers  wider  scope. 
A  book  in  itself  could  be  made  out  of  the  experiences 
of  those  who  gathered  together  at  these  popular 
rendezvous,  with  thrilling  stories  of  many  who 
during  the  'eighties  and  'nineties  played  their  part, 
and  their  cards. 

Those  who  have  gambled  forget  it  if  they  can, 
and  those  who  do  not  will  find  the  subject  dull.  Yet 
some  still  living  may  remember  that  window  looking 
out  on  St.  James's  Street  where  four  sedate  old 
gentlemen  could  be  seen  every  afternoon  taking  tea 
over  a  quiet  game  of  whist.  Some  dull  old  fogey 
club  it  seemed  to  be.  Few  passers-by  knew  that 
each  of  these  respectable  dummies  received  a  pound 
daily  and  his  dinner  to  occupy  the  stage,  until  the 
real  club  opened  for  its  members  at  midnight.  And 
the  latter  included  many  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  London,  who  met  there  for  supper  or  play. 
All  went  smoothly  generally.  On  one  of  those 
occasions  I  remember,  with  the  best  intentions,  I 
almost  came  in  for  a  row.  When  sharing  a  bank 
with  Gerald  Paget,  who  was  dealing,  and  acting  as 
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croupier,  I  declined  to  pay  a  gentleman  whom  I 
observed  cheating  by  pushing  his  stake  across  the 
line  or  withdrawing  it,  according  to  the  turn  of  the 
cards.     "  La  poussette  "  this  is  called,  I  believe.     I 
was  young,  and  not  clever  enough  to  avoid  a  stupid 
thing,  so  when  distributing  counters  to  the  winners 
I  omitted  payment  to  that  particular  individual. 
Twice  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  and  twice 
I  ignored  him.     The  second  application  had  arrested 
attention,  and  the  silence  became  intense.     For  a 
moment  of  suspended  animation  the  player  "  hung 
in  the  wind,"  and   then   calmly   turned   and   con- 
tinued  conversation   with   a   neighbour   as   before. 
The  incident  was  over,  but  not  for  me,  for  never  did 
I  receive  such  a  dressing  down,  as  was  administered 
by  my  older  and  wiser  partner,  later  in  the  evening. 
"  Every  one  knew  this  man  cheated,"  I  was  told ; 
did  I  think  I  was  the  only  person  clever  enough  to 
notice  it  ?     I  had  risked  a  great  row  with  public 
exposure  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  ten  pounds,  when 
many  hundreds  were  at  stake.     But,   as  I  learnt 
afterwards,  there  were  few  nights  when  this  man 
did  not  retire  a  winner  of  ten  pounds,  so  many  a 
plunger  might  have  envied  his  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year.     Yet  I  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  in 
future  kept  suspicions,  and  sometimes  certainties, 
to  myself.     As  I  have  mentioned  Gerald  Paget,  so 
debonair  and  gay,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  alluding 
to  some  others  who  foregathered  at  these  clubs,  not 
always  for  play.     There  was  John  Delacour,   the 
smartest  and  handsomest  man  of  his  day.     Augustus 
Lumley,  at  that  time  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
social  life,   than  who  no  one  was   more  popular. 
His  small  stakes  were  always  attributed  to  losses  at 
Egham  races,  inferred  to  be  less  distinguished  than 
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greater  ones  at  Epsom  might  have  been.  That 
brilliant  player  Sir  John  Willoughby  and  Benson, 
the  "  Jubilee  Juggins,"  who  flaunted  his  money  and 
passed.  Very  irrepressible,  at  that  time  many 
yearned  to  snub  him,  but  as  he  distributed  costly 
gifts  to  even  casual  companions,  several  victims  of 
his  familiarity  were  also  under  pecuniary  obligation 
to  him  and  were  not  free  to  retort.  But  on  one 
occasion  I  heard  him  turn  to  the  late  Sam  Lewis 
with  "  Now  then,  Sultry  Sambo,  pass  us  the  cards." 
That  popular  moneylender,  well  known  for  his 
numberless  acts  of  kindness,  replied,  "  Look  here, 
young  Juggins,  none  of  your  cheek.  I  shall  be  here 
long  after  you  have  gone  under."  And  notwith- 
standing Benson's  thousands  he  certainly  was. 

Apropos  of  cards,  I  once  read  a  French  book 
giving  many  different  ways  of  cheating  at  baccarat. 
No  need  to  repeat  them,  since  it  is  well  known  how 
some  men  can  do  anything  they  like  with  the  cards. 
At  one  time,  on  board  ship,  a  friend  with  whom  I 
played  every  evening  would  say  jokingly,  "  Now  I 
will  cheat,"  and  although  noticing  nothing,  I  never 
won  another  game.  But  the  greatest  proof  of  skill 
ever  given  me  was  one  morning,  when  a  brougham 
drove  up  to  our  door  in  Eaton  Place  just  after 
breakfast,  and  there  emerged  one  of  the  best  known 
bookmakers  of  that  day.  To  my  astonishment  he 
stated  he  came  because  he  wanted  to  have  a  little 
game  of  cards  with  me.  I  produced  cards,  and  we 
played  ecarte,  piquet,  cribbage,  all  the  games 
then  most  in  vogue.  After  we  had  finished  my 
visitor  asked  me  if  I  had  won.  It  was  obvious 
that  I  had  not  done  so.  He  also  asked  whether  I 
often  held  good  cards.  I  certainly  had.  "  Well," 
he    continued,    "  have    you    noticed    anything  ? " 
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"  No.  What  should  I  notice  ? "  was  my  reply. 
"  Because,"  went  on  this  kindly  man,  "  I  have 
cheated  all  the  time.  I  called  here  in  my  spare 
hour  before  going  to  the  races  to  do  you  a  good 
turn.  I  hear  you  play  nightly  with  a  certain 
baccarat  king,"  mentioning  his  name.  "  You  say 
that  you  did  not  see  me  manipulate  the  cards,  but, 
believe  me,  I  am  as  a  little  child  in  his  hands."  Was 
not  that  a  good  sort  ?  I  shall  always  remember 
him  with  gratitude. 

My  recollections  of  another  card  player  are  by 
no  means  grateful.  He  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able men  to  be  met  with  in  those  days.  He  appeared 
to  know  every  one,  his  pockets  seemed  to  be  always 
full  of  banknotes  to  lend  to  impecunious  friends, 
especially  on  a  race-course.  He  would  improvise 
a  supper  party  to  meet  any  lovely  star  of  the  stage 
whom  one  wanted  to  know,  and  his  invitations  to 
dinner  were  eagerly  sought.  He  seldom  played 
cards,  indeed  if  any  one  persuaded  him  to  do  so  for 
money,  it  was  considered  bad  form,  as  he  almost 
always  lost.  When  dining  with  this  boon  companion 
at  his  Mount  Street  flat,  and  baccarat  was  proposed, 
our  host  would  implore  us  for  once  in  a  way  to  pass 
an  evening  without  play,  especially  as  an  old  friend 

of  his  father's,  Admiral  ,  was  present,  and  he 

might  be  shocked.  As  the  guests  were  chosen 
from  among  the  most  persistent  gamblers,  it  is  not 
surprising  his  scruples  were  overruled  and  baccarat 
followed.  The  "  Admiral "  would  allow  himself 
good-naturedly  to  be  persuaded  to  join,  and  the 
sitting  ended  in  the  small  hours  with  the  same  genial 
veteran  having,  "like  all  beginners,"  won  the  largest 
stake.  And  for  months  this  little  farce  went  on, 
for  farce  it  was,  though  tragedy  to  some.     It  was 
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eventually  exposed  through  the  coincidence  of  a 
"  General,"  also  a  "  father's  friend,"  sharing  his 
fellow  neophyte's  good  luck.  But  long  after  the 
present  writer  had  left,  like  others  of  that  circle, 
to  learn  less  expensive  habits  in  a  foreign  land,  a 
conspiracy  of  considerable  magnitude,  with  Conti- 
nental branches,  was  brought  to  light,  while  its 
cherubic  (he  was  called  the  Cherub)  agent  disap- 
peared from  the  unpleasant  glare  of  publicity. 
Personally  I  got  a  bit  of  my  own  back  by  depicting 
these  interesting  characters  in  a  novel  (the  chief 
incident  of  which  many  years  afterwards  had  the 
honour  of  being  appropriated  without  acknowledg- 
ment by  an  author  far  more  famous  than  myself). 

Self-control,  always  a  valuable  asset,  is  invaluable 
at  cards.  I  once  saw  a  small  fortune  lost  for  lack 
of  it,  and  half  that  fortune  was  mine.  It  was  on 
an  occasion  when  Cliff  Percival,  that  well-known 
officer  of  the  "  Blues,"  and  accomplished  whip, 
had,  like  myself,  won  a  considerable  sum  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Stopping  the  night  at  Cannes  on  our  return, 
we  invested  our  gains  in  a  bank  of  baccarat,  an  open 
bank,  and  thus  very  large  stakes  were  on  the  table. 
Cliff  Percival,  who  was  dealing,  turned  the  coveted  9, 
and,  saying  "  J'ai  neuf"  slapped  the  cards  on  the 
table,  when  they  unfortunately  fell  into  the  receptacle 
in  the  centre  for  those  previously  used.  It  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  pick  out  the  9  and  claim  it, 
so  we  paid  the  coup  instead  of  receiving  it.  That 
was  our  last  deal,  as  we  hurried  off  to  catch  the  night 
train  for  Paris.  A  similar  misfortune  happened  to 
me  later  at  the  Field  Club  in  London,  when  the 
Jubilee  Juggins,  prematurely  jubilant,  again  lost 
me  a  considerable  sum,  but  insignificant  compared 
to  that  due  to  the  catastrophe  at  Cannes. 


CHAPTER  III 

EARLY  DAYS 

But  I  have  been  going  too  fast,  since  in  reminiscences 
it  is  customary  to  begin  with  childhood  and  work 
upward  to  more  moving  scenes. 

The  account  of  the  childhood  of  any  great  man 
usually  makes  dull  reading.  As  I  generally  skip 
that  portion  of  a  biography,  to  dwell  on  my  own 
would,  I  feel,  be  an  affront  to  my  readers.  So 
reference  to  early  days  will  be  brief. 

I  was  the  youngest  but  one  in  a  family  of  ten, 
consequently  there  were  wide  gaps  in  age  between 
my  elder  brothers  and  myself.  The  two  eldest 
entered  the  Army  and  Navy  respectively  about  the 
time  I  was  assuming  nursery  shorts,  and  my  third 
brother  went  to  India  to  take  up  an  appointment  in 
the  Civil  Service  the  week  I  left  home  for  a  Prepara- 
tory School. 

My  family  lived  half  the  year  at  Berkhampstead, 
in  a  house  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Smith-Dorrien, 
until  my  father  built  one  for  himself  in  the  near 
neighbourhood. 

Thus  that  distinguished  General,  Sir  Horace 
Smith-Dorrien,  was  one  of  my  earliest  friends,  as 
was  another  famous  soldier,  Sir  Charles  Hadden, 
whose  father  owned  Bossway,  a  property  some  two 
miles  away.     As  a  boy  I  often  had  the  privilege  of 
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being  in  the  company  of  those  fine  representatives 
of  a  former  generation,  both  jealous  of  change, 
Colonel  Smith-Dorrien  and  Squire  Drake  of  Sharde- 
loes.  There  were  exciting  games  of  cricket  at 
Haresfoot,  the  seat  of  the  former,  when  a  drag 
loaded  with  cheery  opponents  would  drive  over 
from  Shardeloes,  followed  by  many  carriages  bringing 
members  of  the  Drake  family  and  their  friends. 
In  these  matches  those  fine  cricketers,  the  Revd. 
E.  T.  Drake  (the  Bishop),  Harvey  Fellowes,  the 
fastest  bowler  of  his  day,  the  Revd.  Charlton  Lane, 
the  Revd.  Henry  Wood,  the  Revd.  Walter  Smith- 
Dorrien,  then  a  recent  winner  of  the  three-mile  race 
at  Oxford,  and  Gresham  Sutton,  earned  enthusiastic 
applause  by  their  play.  And  on  such  occasions 
there  were  always  several  officers  from  the  10th 
Hussars,  the  regiment  of  Algy  Smith-Dorrien,  later 
Smith,  the  eldest  son  who  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  Scilly  Isles. 

About  that  time,  too,  took  place  an  incident  which 
created  considerable  local  stir.  Earl  Brownlow, 
owner  of  beautiful  Ashridge,  caused  part  of  the 
common  adjoining  his  park  to  be  enclosed  by  stout 
wire  railings.  This  became  a  burning  question, 
but  was  apparently  finally  settled,  when  a  special 
train  from  Cornwall  conveyed  a  small  army  of 
men,  brought  by  Mr.  Smith,  King  of  the  Scilly  Isles, 
who,  after  spending  the  night  in  taking  up  the 
fence,  arranged  it  in  neat  little  piles  along  the  grass 
rides  and  departed  as  unobtrusively  as  they  came. 
Long  after  that  eventful  night  I  frequently  saw 
these  recumbent  fences,  left  where  they  had  been 
placed,  when  riding  across  that  wonderful  expanse 
of  heath  and  turf.  The  incident  attracted  more 
than   local   attention,   and    Punch   commemorated 
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it   in    verses  which,    so    far    as    I    can    recollect, 
began : — 

"  Augustus  Smith  of  Scilly 
By  all  the  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  proud  lord  of  Brownlow 
Should  grab  the  land  no  more." 

My  younger  brother  and  I  went  to  Clifton  College, 
then  under  the  rule  of  Dr.  Percival  (later  Bishop  of 
Hereford),  acknowledged,  I  believe,  to  have  been 
the  leading  Headmaster  of  his  time.  We  were 
fortunate,  too,  in  having  excellent  Masters  who,  in 
addition  to  scholarship,  were  proficient  at  games. 
Our  House-master  in  particular  had  a  kind  heart, 
but  was  easily  moved  to  wrath.  Very  proud  of  his 
House  and  boys  he  was  greatly  upset  if  we  were 
beaten  at  games.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  us  all 
to  Coventry  en  masse,  when  unexpectedly  defeated 
at  football  by  a  neighbouring  House,  and  after  prayers, 
instead  of  the  usual  "  good  night,"  except  for 
scathing  sniffs,  went  silently  away.  When  angry, 
his  language  poured  forth  like  a  torrent,  which 
could  scarcely  stop  for  the  formation  of  words.  It 
became  customary  to  seize  a  pencil  hurriedly,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  written  record  of  his  friendly 
abuse.  One  awful  day  I  was  detected  in  the  act, 
and  commanded  to  stand  on  a  form  and  read  my 
dictation  aloud.  On  my  descending  from  this  painful 
task,  the  author  approached  and  commenced  hacking 
me  on  the  shins,  shouting,  "  Kick  me  back,  kick  me 
back,  but,  if  you  haven't  the  pluck  to  do  so,  meet  me 
in  the  scrimmage  to-night,"  for  he  was  famous  at 
football.  We  did  meet,  I  remember,  and  it  was 
glorious  fun  being  able  to  kick  one's  own  master, 
even  if  his  kicks  were  harder  than  mine.  Once 
we  had  done  something,  which  appeared  x  especially 
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idiotic,  and  after  prayers,  shutting  his  book  with  a 
snap,  our  House-master  paused  as  though  seeking 
inspiration,  and  then  began,  "  Owls,  fools,  you're 
a  lot, — a  lot  of  concentrated  essence  of  withered 
grasshoppers."  It  needed  no  pencil  to  remember 
that  as  an  epithet. 

Our  studies  were  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  passage, 
doors  opening  inward,  and  it  was  a  favourite  game 
to  tie  two  opposite  handles  together  of  studies 
occupied  by  arrogant  sixth-form  seniors,  and  send  a 
junior  boy  with  a  message  to  say  that  a  master  had 
called  them.  Another  favourite  form  of  annoyance 
was  to  place  smouldering  brown  paper  beneath  the 
door  of  a  temporary  enemy  and  smoke  him  out. 
But  my  Form-master,  a  particularly  kind-hearted, 
gentle  scholar  with  long  hair,  came  in  for  the  most 
frequent  persecution.  When  waiting  for  him  in 
the  morning,  we  would  lean  against  the  door  in  a 
body.  Finding  it  immovable,  the  master  would 
fetch  the  porter  to  unlock  it,  and  when  they  eventually 
combined  their  strength  to  push,  we  made  a  sudden 
dash  for  our  places,  while  master,  porter,  and  books 
fell  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  to  the  chorus  of  our 
exclamations  of  sympathy,  as  we  rushed  simulta- 
neously to  their  assistance. 

This  patient  friend  had  a  curious  dislike  to  seeing 
pieces  of  paper  on  the  floor,  pointing  with  his  finger, 
and  saying,  "Every  little  piece  of  paper  is  a  sin,  little 
things  on  little  wings  bear  little  souls  to  Heaven." 
At  which  we  would  spring  forward,  saying,  "  Allow  me, 
Sir,"  pretending  to  pick  up  the  offending  pieces, 
but  in  reality  converting  these  little  sins  into  frag- 
ments smaller  still.  Thus  we  wasted  time  and 
opportunity.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
escaped  the  penalty  of  our  crimes.     What  hundreds 
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of  lines  some  of  us  wrote,  while  more  fortunate,  or 
perhaps  better  behaved  boys  were  at  play !  Lines, 
that  abominable  punishment,  which  ruins  so  many 
handwritings  in  the  making.  Possibly  they  are 
obsolete  now. 

I  gladly  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  this  kind  man 
I  owe  such  small  successes  as  have  come  to  me, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  perhaps,  the  saving  of 
my  life.  For  he  used  continually  to  shout  at  us, 
"  Boys,  boys,  never  be  a7r/>a/cros,"  ix.  consider  it 
shame  to  begin  a  thing  and  leave  it  undone.  He 
little  guessed  that  one  of  his  pupils  would  take 
that  for  a  motto  and  make  it  his  aim  so  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  school  was  in  my  day  known  as  the  nursery 
of  great  cricketers.  To  name  only  a  few,  the 
brothers  Tylecote — Evans — Lang — Cecil  Bayle — 
Bush — and  the  famous  A.  H.  Heath.  They  had  the 
advantage,  too,  of  often  playing  with  the  wonderful 
trio  E.  M.,  W.  G.,  and  G.  F.  Grace.  But  a  greater 
lustre  has  been  shed  upon  the  school  by  a  subsequent 
pupil,  whose  name  is  illustrious  for  all  time  as  Field 
Marshal  Earl  Haig,  who  led  our  Armies  to  Victory 
in  the  greatest  of  all  great  wars.  Another  of  my 
schoolfellows  (Sir  Robert  Hermon-Hodge),  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  (now 
known  as  Lord  Wyfold),  even  in  those  early  days 
took  an  active  part  in  Political  strife,  by  tackling 
a  burly  antagonist  in  the  town  of  Bristol.  Although 
slight  in  build,  he  was  distinctly  getting  the  better 
of  the  encounter,  till  his  opponent,  a  sweep  in  both 
senses  of  the  word,  broke  off  the  engagement  to 
recover  his  sack  of  soot,  which  he  emptied  over  the 
head  of  his  adversary.  It  must  have  been  difficult, 
if  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  escape  detection 
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before  reaching  home,  to  account  for  such  dusky 
disguise,  especially  as  the  streets  of  Bristol  were  out 
of  bounds  during  Election  time. 

My  brother  acquired  fame  by  his  daring  in  other 
directions,  and  memory  of  his  mischievous  escapades 
endured  long  after  his  departure  from  the  school — 
perhaps  even  to  this  day.  One  in  particular  was  so 
successful  that  it  deserves  mention.  It  was  April 
the  first,  and  he  honoured  the  anniversary  by  taking 
possession  of  the  Marshal's  keys  and  ringing  the  big 
bell  to  summon  Masters  and  boys  to  Call-over 
quarter  an  hour  before  the  usual  time.  A  hurried 
rush  followed,  and  many  of  the  habitually  punctual 
were  dismayed  to  find  themselves  entered  as  late. 
Greater  success  followed.  When  the  Marshal  went 
to  his  little  room  after  the  mistake  had  been  dis- 
covered, to  ring  again  at  the  right  time,  the  bell- 
pull  hung  high  out  of  reach,  and  my  brother,  from  his 
hiding  place  behind  a  chapel  buttress,  managed  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock  and  imprison  the  pompous 
official  in  his  box,  unable  to  rectify,  or  escape  to 
explain,  his  mistake.  This  poor  Marshal  was  a 
natural  enemy,  since  it  was  his  duty  to  read  lists  of 
defaulters  and  announce  in  his  deep  bass  voice  the 
names  of  those  unfortunate  ones  who  must  "  See 
the  Headmaster  in  the  break,"  i.e.  receive  certain 
punishment. 

Distinctive  colouring  is  often  disadvantageous, 
as  I  learned  to  my  cost,  since  I  owned  a  head  of  too 
conspicuous  red.  There  was  a  strict  rule  that 
no  boy  should  bathe  more  than  once  a  day,  and  to 
enforce  it  spotters  stood  on  the  side  of  the  bath. 
As  soon  as  my  head  appeared  on  the  surface  after 
the  first  afternoon  dive,  a  voice  would  cry,  "  You 
bathed  this  morning,  come  out  at  once,"  while  an 
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equally  guilty  head  of  common  brown  could  dodge 
securely  away.  But  a  day  came  when  the  tables 
turned,  and  the  colour  of  my  head  proved  a  great 
advantage.  As  one  of  a  large  party  who  landed 
in  New  Guinea  from  a  British  man-of-war,  the 
first  white  men  whom,  perhaps,  the  natives  had  seen, 
I  had  an  instant  success.  They  crowded  round  me 
in  amazement,  leaving  my  drab-thatched  companions 
most  severely  alone.  Thus  I  secured  first  choice 
of  the  many  strange  curios,  in  the  shape  of  personal 
ornaments,  which  these  cannibals  were  willing  to 
trade,  a  success  which  led  to  many  ironical  remarks 
from  poor  neglected  friends. 

Yet  I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  my  coloured 
head  was  unique,  since  I  found  in  London  I  had 
a  double — let  us  call  him  Jones.  Time  after  time 
was  I  spoken  to  in  mistake  for  Jones,  apparently 
an  Etonian,  and  on  an  occasion  at  Lord's  one  of  his 
friends  refused  so  decidedly  to  receive  my  denial, 
"  Only  one  of  old  Jones's  jokes,"  that  the  situation 
was  perforce  accepted,  and  we  spent  the  afternoon 
together  watching  the  cricket  like  any  other  pair 
of  old  school  friends. 

This  was  merely  funny,  but  a  climax  came 
when  one  morning  a  young  man  met  me  in  the  City, 
saying,  "  Hullo,  Jones,  how  are  you  ?  "  An  un- 
fortunate moment  had  been  chosen  for  his  greeting, 
since  I  was  in  the  act  of  being  retrieved  by  the 
office  boy  sent  to  look  for  me.  I  had  been  too 
long  in  returning  with  the  Senior  Partner's  luncheon, 
one  wretched  penny  bun,  and  the  search  found 
me  eating  my  own  meal  of  Plovers'  eggs  at  a  shilling 
each,  a  refreshment  which  would,  I  believed,  be 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  salary  paid  to  me 
at   the   time.     Therefore   the   reply   to   the   friend 
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of  Jones  was  unusually  short.  The  same  evening, 
while  sitting  in  the  Park  resting  from  my  labours 
in  the  City,  there  suddenly  darted  out  from  the 
crowd  the  same  youth  who  had  so  annoyed  me 
in  the  morning,  crying,  "  Hullo,  Jones,  such  a  rum 
go ;  this  morning  I  took  another  chap  for  you,  and 
he  was  awfully  shirty."      "It  is  the  same  chap," 

I  called  back,   "  and  he  is  a  d d    sight   more 

shirty  now,"  and,  while  the  discomfited  flaneur 
stood  almost  rooted  to  the  spot  before  getting  him- 
self together  to  fade  away,  "  Tell  your  friend  Jones 
that  one  of  us  must  dye,  and  I  don't  care  how  he 
spells  it." 

Really  I  felt  sorry  afterwards,  realising  that 
poor  Jones  probably  lost  a  friend,  since  surely 
he  would  deem  it  too  risky  ever  to  speak  to  him 
again. 

Identity  is  a  curious  thing,  a  reflection  which 
came  once  more  only  the  other  day  when  a  man 
I  met  at  dinner  in  New  York  remarked  that  "  Many 
years  ago  I  knew  a  very  nice  fellow  of  your  name 
here.  Was  he  any  relation,  I  wonder  ?  "  Recollect- 
ing this  appreciative  diner  perfectly  I  was  able  to 
reply,  "  It  is  the  same  fellow,  and  still  nice." 

Well,  to  continue  my  story  and  get  myself  away 
from  school,  lest  this  should  appear  too  rambling 
a  narrative  to  read  like  a  book.  When  the  time 
for  leaving  came  I  was  sent  to  be  taught  French 
by  a  French  tutor  who  lived  in  Switzerland.  A  tiny 
village  in  the  mountains  above  the  beautiful  lake 
of  Thun  was  to  be  my  new  abode. 

The  keenest  impression  made  on  my  youthful 
mind  during  the  journey  was  that  left  by  the  extent 
of  the  house  property  of  M.  Louer  at  Brussels. 
The  number  of  houses  with  "  A  Louer  "  conspicuously 
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shown  on  boards  affixed  to  them  was  amazing. 
This,  my  brother  kindly  explained  to  me,  meant 
that  they  were  the  property  of  M.  Louer,  the  richest 
man  in  Brussels.  Thus  did  he,  who  should  have 
been  my  guide  and  instructor,  take  advantage  of 
my  innocence.  But  I  was  not  unavenged.  He 
has  since  told  me  that  in  the  hotel  the  hall-porter 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Ce  jeune  monsieur, 
monsieur  votre  fils,  vous  cherche."  That  was 
a  nasty  one  for  a  man  under  thirty. 

It  was  a  peaceful  time  in  that  Swiss  village 
among  very  kindly  people.  Skating  on  the  lake 
of  Thun  was  the  chief  amusement.  In  the  vintage 
season  we  played  a  game  together  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  Partners  being  selected,  each  in  turn 
ate  a  grape,  and  whoever  took  the  last  one  was 
expected  to  embrace  his  or  her  partner  with  a  kiss. 
As  the  number  of  berries  decreased  excitement 
became  intense,  the  lady  sometimes  taking  two 
at  a  gulp,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  avoid  the  penalty 
of  paying  forfeit.  Rather  like  the  card  game  of 
Old  Maid,  but  with  more  satisfactory  results.  And 
to  correct  over-indulgence  in  this  preparation  for 
love,  and  to  enable  the  players  to  stay,  glasses  of 
potent  Kirsch  Wasser  were  handed  round  at  intervals. 

There  was  in  our  village  one  particularly  beauti- 
ful maiden  who,  in  her  native  dress  festooned  with 
chains,  was  a  picture  of  grace.  Immense  competition 
arose  for  her  favour,  and  it  became  so  keen  that 
one  of  my  French  fellow  pupils  challenged  me  to 
a  duel.  The  weapons  chosen  were  foils,  his  own, 
and,  after  removing  the  tips,  he  sharpened  the  points 
with  a  file.  Each  night  I  listened  to  this  scrape 
of  steel  coming  through  the  thin  partition  of  our 
little  wooden  house  with  its  staircase  outside  like 
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the  models  you  buy  for  a  child.  And  as  the  day 
for  combat  approached  this  continual  sound  rather 
got  upon  my  nerves. 

And  the  Belle  of  the  village,  of  course  "au 
courant"  (she  was  ten  years  older  than  either  of 
us),  greatly  enjoyed  all  this  preparation  and  deadly 
rivalry. 

I  have  often  wondered  since  what  would  have 
been  the  result,  and  what  part  the  lady  might  have 
played,  had  not  one  of  the  silly  young  seconds 
become  frightened  and  sneaked. 

Our  dear  old  tutor  was  the  mildest  of  men, 
with  very  black  hair  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
wipe  his  pen.  For  reasons  already  mentioned, 
I  could  not  have  escaped  detection  had  I  copied 
this  habit. 

Once  he  was  angry,  very.  We  were  walking 
to  Thun  and  met  a  tipsy  soldier  who  lurched  into 
us.  After  successfully  passing,  we  happened  to 
turn  and  saw  him  kneeling  on  one  knee  calmly 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  us  with  his  rifle.  My 
tutor  screamed  at  him  in  rage,  using  French  words 
which  I  had  never  heard,  but  they  were  so  full 
of  forcible  expression  that  their  memory  has  been 
treasured  to  this  day.  And  the  result  was  good, 
as,  apparently  very  greatly  alarmed,  our  would-be 
murderer  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  shouldered 
his  rifle  and  staggered  away. 

Many  years  later  I  was  destined  to  have  a  similar 
experience. 

While  trying  a  case  in  an  up-country  station  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  word  was  brought  that  a 
policeman  had  been  shot  on  the  road  some  five 
miles  away.  The  court  adjourned,  and  a  ride  at  a 
quick  gallop  brought  me  to  the  spot  where,  right 
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in  the  centre  of  the  road,  one  of  my  Malay  police 
lay  dead  upon  his  back. 

Three  frightened  companions  explained  that, 
while  bringing  in  a  deserter,  found  on  the  borders 
of  another  State,  they  had  sat  down  to  rest  in  the 
shade.  When  asking  the  prisoner  why  he  had 
deserted  he  picked  up  a  rifle,  and  going  through 
a  dumb  show  of  drill,  said  he  could  not  stand  it 
any  longer  with  its  "  Shoulder  Arms,  Present  Arms, 
Fire,"  and  with  the  last  word  he  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  one  of  his  listeners  fell  dead.  Alarmed  at  what 
he  had  done  the  prisoner  bolted  into  the  thick 
jungle,  taking  the  rifle  and  ammunition  with  him. 
For  a  short  distance  I  followed,  till  realising  the 
folly  of  looking  for  a  man  with  a  gun  who  could 
see  me  when  I  certainly  could  never  see  him,  I 
returned  to  the  road  and  went  home. 

That  night  parties  were  formed  for  search, 
and  for  greater  security  without  lights.  Various 
empty  houses  were  entered  in  vain.  Likewise  a 
ruined  shelter  of  fallen  logs  buried  deep  in  grass 
higher  than  the  head  of  a  man.  Here  we  beat 
all  around  with  our  sticks.  In  that  country  we 
seldom  carried  arms.  The  culprit  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  sat  there  with  his  rifle  cocked  and 
his  finger  on  the  trigger,  covering  my  body,  clearly 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  intending  to  pull  as 
soon  as  my  stick  should  touch  him.  It  missed 
him,  he  said,  by  about  an  inch,  and  then  we  passed 
on  to  continue  the  search.  A  near  escape,  but 
where  ignorance  was  bliss  it  would  have  been  un- 
pleasant to  be  otherwise. 

As  day  was  breaking  a  shout  came,  "  There 
he  is,"  and  some  fifty  yards  away  we  saw  the  fugi- 
tive kneeling  outside  a  Chinaman's  deserted  house 
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preparing  to  take  a  shot  at  us.  As  I  rushed  for  him, 
and  looked  at  the  business  end  of  his  gun,  I  shouted 
the  words  of  my  French  tutor,  which  had  saved  the 
situation  on  the  Steffisbourg  Road,  and  before  they 
lost  their  effect,  or  a  shaky  hand  could  fire,  I  got  him, 
and  my  party  arrived  to  help.  Then  a  curious 
thing  happened.  Ordinarily,  to  look  over  a  height 
makes  me  giddy,  and  I  could  not  cross  the  logs 
laid  across  the  rivers  without  assistance.  More 
than  once  I  dragged  the  Malay  who  was  holding 
on  to  me  into  the  watery  depths  below.  And  here, 
between  myself  and  the  road,  lay  two  deep  abandoned 
mines,  bridged  only  by  rickety  planks.  When 
asking  assistance  to  cross  these  shaky  strips  of 
wood,  my  Malays  thought  I  was  joking,  since  I 
had  apparently  only  a  few  moments  ago  dashed 
over  them  at  the  double.  However  that  may  be, 
my  return  was  an  undignified  progression  in  a 
sitting  position. 

The  other  searchers  were  very  jealous  that  I 
had  secured  the  prize.  Handing  him  over  to  their 
care  I  went  home  to  breakfast,  strictly  enjoining 
the  police  not  to  ill-use  our  captive.  They  replied 
that  they  would  only  tie  him  up.  But,  before 
seeking  much-needed  rest,  I  visited  the  station 
to  satisfy  myself,  and  found  that  they  had  indeed 
tied  him  up,  to  a  pole,  but  upside  down  !  But  this 
happened  long  after  leaving  Switzerland,  and  much 
took  place  in  the  meantime. 
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I  was  always  an  almost  voracious  reader  of  news- 
papers, and  remember  as  a  boy  devouring  details 
of  that  sensational  inquest  when  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Bravo  was  suspected  of  poisoning  her  husband. 
This  lady,  perhaps  the  first  bride  from  Australia 
to  marry  a  man  well  known  in  London  society, 
had  as  first  husband  my  cousin,  A.  L.  Ricardo, 
then  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  the  son 
of  my  mother's  eldest  brother,  John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
whose  wife  was  sister  of  the  then  Earl  of  Fife. 

I  remember  guiding  the  faltering  steps  of  this 
charming  cousin  when  learning  to  skate.  As  can 
be  imagined,  that  case  was  of  absorbing  interest 
to  my  relations,  especially  when  it  was  decided  to 
exhume  the  remains  of  my  cousin  who  had  died 
abroad.  I  was  named  after  Lewis  Ricardo,  who  was 
my  godfather.  This  uncle,  who  represented  Stoke- 
on-Trent  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  a  famous  man 
in  his  time,  the  'fifties,  in  social,  political,  and  financial 
circles.  I  recollect  my  clever  uncle  Frederick 
Ricardo  telling  me  how  he  and  his  brother  Albert 
once  met  their  elder  brother  walking  by  the  Virginia 
Water  and  saying  to  him,  "You  are  a  very  great 
man  whom  many  people  fear  to  approach,  but  to 
us  you  are  merely  a  brother  whom  we  intend  to 

treat  quite  familiarly,  and  fraternally,  while  ducking 
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you  in  this  pond."  And  that  they  proceeded 
to  do. 

Another  great  trial  which  then  attracted  me  to 
newspaper  reading  was  the  Tichborne  case.  This 
was  also  brought  near  me  through  my  staying  with 
Lord  Rivers  at  the  time.  The  latter,  better  known 
as  Horace  Pitt,  and  considered  the  handsomest  man 
of  his  day,  married  my  cousin,  Miss  Minnie  Bastard. 
He  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  of  the  claimant,  that  he  found  large  sums 
to  assist  in  the  trial.  In  later  days  I  happened  to  be 
at  Wagga  Wagga,  in  Australia,  whence  this  ambitious 
butcher  started  to  make  his  claim. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  much  of  the  London 
life  of  that  period,  the  early  'eighties,  so  well  and 
frequently  described  by  more  able  pens.  I  can 
recall  dances  at  Cremorne  with  its  attractive  gardens 
which  were  so  appropriately  illuminated  and  contained 
such  cunningly  devised  bowers  for  intimate  flirta- 
tions. Supper  at  Evans's  and  Rule's.  At  Evans's 
one  was  sure  to  meet  many  people  of  note  in  various 
ways.  The  hot  baked  potatoes  and  a  numerous 
choir  of  men  and  boys,  all  decorously  dressed  in 
black,  were  features  one  could  describe  to  the  family 
circle,  while  in  upper  boxes  were  rows  of  beautiful 
faces,  the  real  magnets  which  accounted  for  our 
presence. 

In  those  days  dancing  was  very  different  to  what 
it  is  now.  We  waltzed  fast,  and  good  steering  was 
an  accomplishment  all  desired  to  attain.  Many 
names  of  good  dancers  occur  to  me,  chief  among  them 
perhaps,  Gerald  Paget,  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  and  his 
brother,  George  Forbes,  the  Hon.  Terence  Bourke, 
Dawson  Darner  (later  Portarlington),  and  Francis 
Gordon,  famous  leader  of  cotillons.     I  particularly 
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remember  his  proficiency  during  a  ball  at  Mentmore. 
The  ladies  who  were  notable  dancers  were  so  numerous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them  all.  But  none 
will  ever  excel  the  perfect  steps  of  Lord  Alfred  Paget' s 
popular  daughters,  Miss  Margaret  Cadogan  (now  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Bagot),  Miss  Ponsonby  (the  Countess 
of  Mayo  of  to-day),  Miss  May  Moncrieff  (afterwards 
Lady  Montgomery),  and  my  cousin  Miss  Bastard 
(later  Lady  Rivers,  and  later  again  Mrs.  Thorold). 
This  lady  was  the  first  to  set  the  fashion  of  dropping 
her  title  when  marrying  again,  an  action  which  met 
with  special  Royal  approval  at  the  time. 

There  were  small  dances  given  by  Lady  Alfred 
Paget  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  her 
fine  house,  56  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  similar  ones 
when  Lady  Suffield  and  Madame  de  Falbe  enter- 
tained. Those  were  really  select  gatherings,  which 
differed  greatly  from  the  crowded  ballrooms  of  more 
modern  days. 

At  one  of  these  I  still  seem  to  see  the  tall  figure 
of  Maria,  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  at  that  time 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  standing  like  a  picture  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  covered  with  jewels,  her  face 
framed  by  the  long  ringlets  on  either  side,  in  animated 
conversation  with  the  court  of  notable  men  who 
surrounded  her,  while  beautiful  women  of  later 
generations  were  temporarily  neglected.  One  of  her 
near  relations  has  kindly  provided  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  early  years  of  this  popular 
personage,  which  I  give  in  this  lady's  own  words  : — 

"  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Tollemache,  was  very 
unkind  to  her  children.  As  her  youngest  daughter, 
Maria,  grew  up,  she  became  frantically  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  and  said  that  she  should  not  remain  in  the 
house  one  moment  longer. 
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"  Her  father  then  took  her  to  her  grandmother, 
Louise,  Countess  of  Dysart.  Before  she  left  her 
mother  cut  off  all  her  hair,  so  as  to  spoil  her  looks 
as  much  as  possible.  Lady  Dysart  gave  her  a  home 
with  her  at  Ham  House,  being  specially  kind  and 
devoted  to  her,  and  there  she  lived  until  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  when  she  married  the  second  Marquess 
of  Ailesbury. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  her  son  destroyed  her  diary, 
which  Lady  Ailesbury  had  kept  from  the  time  she 
was  quite  young  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  death." 

The  "  great  houses "  of  course  opened  their 
doors,  and  it  was  when  leaving  one  of  these  in 
Whitehall  that  I  remember  seeing,  escorted  to 
her  carriage,  by  half  a  dozen  of  her  late  partners,  ; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  have  ever  looked 
upon — the  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  so  soon  to  leave  a 
blank  in  the  circles  of  which  she  was  such  a  distin- 
guished ornament. 

Regarding  one  such  entertainment,  I  recently 
came  across  this  faded  note,  written  at  the  time : 
"  All  the  royalties  were  present,  including  the 
Duchess  of  Teck,  and  her  very  pretty  daughter," 
our  present  gracious  Queen. 

At  a  Ball  at  Luton  Hoo  given  by  Madame  de 
Falbe,  I  recollect  seeing  a  couple  reverse.  This 
style  of  dancing  was  then  considered  the  very  worst 
form.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  partner  looked 
at  them.  Then  every  one  present  followed  suit, 
and  thus  the  unfortunate  pair  of  country  cousins 
from  the  neighbourhood  suddenly  became  aware 
that  they  were  performing  alone  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  room. 

When  royalty  danced,  all  others  stopped.  It 
was  at  that  same  Ball  I  remember  receiving  a  gracious 
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intimation  from  the  Prince  to  start  again  with  my 
partner,  "  since  a  lamp-post  in  front  might  help  to 
lighten  the  way."  I  thought  of  Jones,  and  wondered 
if  he  had  dyed. 

There  may  be  more  beauty  to-day,  but  nothing 
of  any  date  could  exceed  the  sparkling  loveliness  of 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-West.  I  once  was  with  her  in  a 
shop  in  Paris,  where  she  had  gone  to  buy  gloves, 
when  the  demoiselle  behind  the  counter,  gazing  at 
her  in  rapture,  begged  to  be  excused  from  serving 
her  immediately,  as  she  had  never  seen  any  one  so 
beautiful,  and  must  go  and  call  her  companions  to 
come  and  look  at  her.  So  bright,  radiant  with 
happiness  and  loveliness,  she  was  indeed  a  vision, 
which  it  was  a  true  privilege  to  gaze  upon.  It  was 
then,  too,  that  in  the  Park  of  a  morning,  rows  and 
rows  of  people  would  stand  patiently  on  chairs  to 
see  the  Jersey  Lily — Mrs.  Langtry — now  Lady  de 
Bathe,  as  she  went  by.  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  perhaps 
less  known,  but  by  some  considered  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  I  remember  others 
whose  beauty  no  man  living  could  forget,  but  I 
will  not  try  my  readers'  patience  by  prolonging  the 
list. 

No  mention  of  those  days  would  be  complete 
without  reference  to  two  delightful  old  ladies,  the 
witty  daughters  of  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  joint  author 
of  Rejected  Addresses. 

It  was  at  Brighton  that  Miss  Tysie  and  her 
younger  sister,  Miss  Rosie,  held  a  little  court  of  all 
the  most  interesting  visitors  of  the  time.  Miss  Tysie, 
with  a  wonderful  brown  wig,  which  frankly  acknow- 
ledged there  were  years  to  conceal,  Miss  Rosie  in 
dresses  of  muslin  or  tulle,  as  youthful  as  her  sprightly 
spirits  and  ways. 
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These  ladies  understood  the  art  of  dispensing 
tea,  so  often  treated  as  negligible,  when  a  hostess 
will  complacently  say,  "  The  tea  has  been  standing 
some  time,  I  hope  you  don't  mind."  No  man 
would  offer  champagne  with  the  remark  that, 
"  It  is  rather  corked.  I  hope  it  doesn't  matter." 
Yet  if  he  did  it  might  be  less  poisonous  than  the  tea 
which  courtesy  sometimes  compels  the  visitor  to 
drink. 

•f*  3|C  SyC  5JC  3|C 

The  smallness  of  the  world  is  a  platitude,  and 
many  instances  of  it  have  come  my  way.  Once, 
when  hurrying  to  the  station  from  Epsom  race- 
course, I  collided  with  another  pedestrian  too 
violently  for  our  mutual  self-control.  An  angry 
altercation  followed  with  the  inevitable  reference 
on  his  part  to  the  colour  of  my  hair,  countered  by 
uncomplimentary  comments  on  the  obesity  which 
was  his  outstanding  defect.  From  words  we  came 
to  blows,  till  the  crowd,  surging  forward,  carried 
our  gesticulating  figures  beyond  fighting  distance. 
That  evening,  during  supper  at  Rule's,  Charlie 
Hawtrey  offered  me  the  use  of  his  box  at  Epsom 
the  following  day,  as  no  one  would  be  able  to  go 
but  his  brother.  Having  gratefully  accepted,  before 
the  first  race  I  wended  my  way  to  the  box  in  question, 
where  a  solitary  figure  was  sitting,  the  brother 
presumably.  It  was  certainly  my  enemy  of  the 
previous  afternoon  who  had  been  so  irritable  in 
the  crowd.  As  both  of  us  had  no  memory  for  the 
immediate  past,  notwithstanding  our  respective 
physical  disadvantages,  we  soon  became  good  friends. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  going  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Lady  Brydges  Henniker  asked 
me  to  take  a  small  parcel  to  her  son  in  China.     I 
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explained  that  I  was  not  going  to  China  and  should 
certainly  never  meet  him.  However,  not  to  be 
thought  disobliging,  I  took  the  parcel.  Some  weeks 
later,  when  asleep  in  my  cabin  off  Penang,  which 
is  not  in  China,  I  woke  suddenly  to  see  this  very 
son  (now  Admiral  Sir  John  Henniker  Hughan,  Bart. ) 
standing  by  my  bunk  in  full  naval  uniform.  He 
had  boarded  the  steamer  as  officer  of  the  guard, 
and  noticing  my  name  among  the  list  of  passengers 
came  straightway  to  my  cabin.  I  rose,  or  rather 
lay,  level  to  the  occasion,  as  without  moving  I 
murmured,  "There  is  a  parcel  in  that  bag  under 
the  sofa,  a  present  from  your  mother."  He  opened 
the  bag  and  took  it.  This  young  officer  was  actually 
the  first  person  whom  I  had  met  upon  my  arrival 
in  the  East.     But,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  not  in  China. 

It  is  good  practice  in  self-control  to  meet  un- 
expected happenings  with  calm,  when  to  show 
concern  would  provide  amusement  for  onlookers. 
Once,  while  reading  on  board  a  steamer  in  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  removed 
my  five-guinea  Panama  hat  (made,  as  I  recently 
learned,  in  Ecuador)  and  dropped  it  in  the  sea. 
While  passengers  rushed  to  the  side  to  see  it  bob, 
bob,  bobbing,  I  placidly  continued  to  read,  and 
though  my  eyes  never  left  the  page,  I  could  not  but 
note  that  all  were  looking  at  the  hat,  and  then 
looking  at  me  and  talking  about  me.  But  they 
did  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  me  run 
foolishly  for  a  futile  farewell  to  a  departing  hat, 
to  provide  amusement  for  their  idle  hour.  Yet 
their  enjoyment  would  have  had  full  scope  could 
they  have  discerned  the  feelings  raging  beneath 
my  apparently  complacent  exterior. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that,  landing  during 
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torrential  rain  and  raging  seas,  in  this  very  Port 
of  Tangier,  where  I  am  now  writing,  a  wicked  wave 
picked  me  off  the  ladder  and  deposited  me  in  the 
sea.  There  was  no  time  for  all  my  past  life  to  flit 
before  me  as  I  drowned,  because  the  very  next 
thing  in  waves  neatly  caught  me  and  placed  me  in 
my  proper  seat  in  the  boat,  a  position  I  took  as 
though  that  were  my  usual  manner  of  entering 
it.  Not  that  I  could  have  ever  conceived  a  movement 
so  well  timed  and  complete.  A  young  French 
traveller,  who  all  the  way  across  had  been  very 
seasick,  looked  at  me  as  though  I  had  been  an  image, 
and  then  opened  his  mouth  wide,  presumably  to 
emit  roars  of  laughter,  but  before  his  misplaced 
glee  could  find  utterance,  a  third  wave  swept  over 
us  and  poured  down  the  orifice  he  had  so  carelessly 
opened.  And  no  laughter  ever  issued,  since,  while 
we  tossed  freely  to  and  fro,  his  face  remained  grimly 
set,  and  his  mouth  entirely  closed. 

It  is  one,  perhaps  the  only  one,  good  result 
of  having  gambled,  a  man  is  taught  not  to  display 
discomfort  for  an  unsympathetic  world  to  scoff  at. 

These  memories  call  to  mind  a  man  I  met, 
who  with  different  traditions,  did  show  considerable 
surprise.  It  was  during  a  voyage  from  Borneo 
to  Singapore,  when  I  had  no  cabin,  and  the  whole 
deck  was  thick  with  sleeping  Chinamen,  over  whose 
bodies  it  was  necessary  to  step,  when  obliged  to 
go  below,  as  we  were,  for  our  meals.  Personally 
I  slept  at  night,  and  as  much  as  possible  by  day, 
upon  the  bridge.  Our  captain  was  of  the  fiercely 
hospitable  sort,  who,  while  insisting  upon  repeated 
doses  of  whisky,  or  second  large  helpings  of  pork, 
was  always  prepared  to  fight  in  the  event  of  refusal. 
His  language,  too,  was  lurid  with  adjectives.     The 
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deck  cargo,  in  addition  to  the  Chinese,  consisted 
of  monkeys  whose  continual  chatter  was  rather 
disturbing  to  the  nerves. 

One  morning,  as  I  awoke,  one  of  those  gentlemen 
of  the  jungle  was  squatting  by  my  side  gazing  into 
my  face.  On  that  occasion  I  lapsed,  and  springing 
up  suddenly,  the  visitor  became  as  alarmed  as  myself, 
and  hopped  into  the  captain's  cabin,  and  with 
one  more  hop  landed  on  the  top  of  his  bed.  There 
was  no  silent  endurance  of  that  situation,  for  soon 
rang  forth  the  most  horrible  language  that  had 
ever  found  voice  on  the  China  seas,  as  the  gallant 
commander,  his  hair  almost  on  end,  burst  forth 
from  the  cabin  door.  The  incident  was  amusing 
for  me  but  disastrous  for  the  monkeys,  whose 
liberty  was  doomed  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

There  was  another  voyage  made,  I  remember, 
with  a  captain  of  this  hospitable  class,  one  of  the 
11  hottest  pieces,"  perhaps,  even  in  those  Tropical 
seas.  It  began  at  Singapore,  when  all  the  officers 
were  carried  on  board  temporarily  unable  to  walk. 
Thus  we  started  with  only  a  competent,  it  was  hoped, 
Malay  "  Serang"  *  at  the  wheel,  to  cross  the  crowded 
Straits  of  Malacca.  All  went  well  until  the  captain 
recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  command,  and  call 
for  drinks  with  the  usual  offer  to  fight  all  and  sundry 
who  dared  to  insult  him  by  a  refusal.  His  orders 
to  the  "  Serang  "  were  so  weird  that  a  little  group 
of  passengers  collected  together,  nervously  debating 
our  probable  fate,  but  in  tones  not  likely  to  reach 
the  captain's  ear.  Fortunately,  the  Malay  knew 
little  English  and  merely  kept  on  his  way.  Then 
there  were  lights  ahead,  and  the  captain  ordered 
that  the  siren  be  blown  to  warn  these  boats  to  get 

*  Serang  =  boatswain. 
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out  of  the  way.  The  lights  being  those  on  an 
island,  there  was  naturally  no  retreat,  and  so  the 
order  was  given,  "  Full  speed  ahead,  and  run 
the  blighters  down."  But,  as  all  this  time  I  had 
been  misinterpreting  the  captain's  orders  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  I  called  to  the  engine 
room  to  go  full  speed  astern,  we  were  at  the  moment 
saved  from  shipwreck.  As  the  captain  became 
thirstier  and  fiercer  I  decided  to  leave  the  ship  at 
Malacca,  postponing  acceptance  of  the  inevitable 
challenge  to  fight  until  some  more  convenient  date, 
and  the  ship  proceeded  without  me,  arriving,  as 
I  subsequently  learnt,  at  my  real  destination, 
and  running  into,  and  destroying,  the  landing 
pier  in  the  night. 

While  on  the  subject  of  voyages,  into  which 
I  seem  to  have  drifted,  mention  might  be  made 
of  one  on  board  a  Pilgrim  ship,  where  I  lay  on  deck 
with  other  passengers  very  seasick,  only  recovering 
sufficiently  to  crawl  to  a  bright  yellow  spot  which 
had  attracted  my  attention.  This  was  a  finely 
woven  straw  hat  upon  which  the  sun  glistened 
like  gold.  I  purchased  it  with  a  little  tobacco,  and 
after  emptying  out  the  very  lively  contents,  crept 
back  to  my  place  to  continue  an  interrupted  illness. 
The  ship  was  bound  for  Jeddah.  The  captain 
told  me  there  were  nearly  a  thousand  pilgrims 
on  board,  and  as  each  one  arrived  he  lay  down  on 
the  deck  and  would  then  remain  almost  immovable, 
until  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Also  that  every  one 
was  disarmed,  and  that  he  had  a  veritable  armoury  of 
weapons  locked  away  below.  On  the  way  to  Jeddah 
a  few  died,  but  the  return  voyage  was  described  as 
most  unpleasant,  for,  having  made  the  pilgrimage, 
these   passengers   proceeded   to   die   as   quickly   as 
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possible,  since  the  entry  into  Paradise  was  assured. 
This  seemed  no  exaggeration  to  me,  as  I  have 
often  lost  Malay  friends,  whom  a  little  will  power 
on  their  part  could  have  saved.  On  the  occasion 
alluded  to  by  the  captain,  one  old  man  told  him 
that  he  had  worked  for  fifty  years  and  now  having 
been  to  Mecca,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  go 
back  to  work  again,  for  he  had  earned  his  rest, 
and  then  lay  down  and  in  a  few  hours  was  dead, 
having  first,  as  these  pilgrims  do,  made  his  own 
shroud. 

It  was,  I  think,  on  board  one  of  these  small 
coasting  steamers  that  I  once  met  a  strange  passenger 
who  kept  repeating  in  a  low  mumbling  tone,  "  Go 
it,  old  chap,  keep  going,"  as  though  to  encourage 
himself.  Not  quite  so  queer  perhaps  as  it  seems, 
since  one  needed  plenty  of  encouragement  to  pass 
the  time  in  dirty  little  coasting  boats  on  the  China 
Sea.  But  before  these  digressions  I  was,  I  think, 
telling  you  about  London. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  during  those  years  that  I  was  sent  for 
by  my  uncle,  Captain  John  Bastard,  famous  as  a 
whip  and  dandy,  formerly  in  the  "Blues,"  who  lost 
two  fortunes  on  the  Turf.  I  wish  his  reminiscences 
could  have  been  read.  He  begged  me  to  try  and 
assist  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Montrose  in  the 
management  of  her  household  and  racing  establish- 
ment. This  was  known  to  be  a  difficult  task,  but, 
flattered  by  the  reference  to  my  "  tact  and  ability  " 
made  by  such  an  authority,  I  consented  to  accept 
duties  in  a  role  which  one  of  my  clever  friends, 
Harry  Claremont,  had  abandoned.  He  naturally 
alluded  to  my  temerity  as  the  action  of  a  fool  who 
dared  to  step  in,  where,  etc. 
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In  those  days,  when  one  wanted  to  be  extra 
well  dressed,  white  duck  trousers  were  the  very 
last  word.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  when 
appearing  thus  clad  in  India  to  accompany  my 
brother,  a  high  official,  to  a  garden  party,  I  was  told 
to  go  back  and  dress  properly,  as  white  ducks  could 
only  be  worn  on  very  ordinary  morning  occasions. 
In  vain  I  pointed  out  what  London  did  to  an  official 
who  ruled  in  India.  But  I  was  wearing  them 
that  day  when,  according  to  instructions,  I  called 
upon  the  Duchess.  Interrogated  as  to  what  I 
wanted  I  replied  that  I  had  come  about  the  place. 
"  The  place,"  the  lady  said,  after  I  had  made  some 
explanation,  pointing  to  my  offending  pantaloons. 
"  Why,  what  an  idea,  and  in  those  trousers,  too." 
"  Well,"  was  my  somewhat  abashed  reply,  "  they 
come  off,  and  can,  of  course,  be  changed."  "  What 
nonsense,"  commented  my  hostess.  "  You  are  evi- 
dently going  to  the  races  as  I  am,  so  come  along, 
and  we  will  go  together."  And  in  a  few  minutes 
after  entering  the  door  to  inquire  about  the  "  place  " 
I  was  seated  side  by  side  with  Her  Grace  en  route 
for  the  races.  Shortly  after  we  reached  the  race- 
course John  Delacour  came  and  told  me  the  Duchess 
had  quarrelled  with  Machell  and  Fred  Archer, 
and  suggested  I  should  get  her  to  leave.  Hurrying 
down  the  course  to  the  scene  of  hostilities  I  found 
Her  Grace  very  distressed  because  Archer  had 
refused,  at  the  last  moment,  to  ride  her  horse, 
which,  I  may  mention  incidentally,  ridden  by  an 
inferior  jockey,  later  suffered  defeat  by  a  head. 
Giving  her  my  arm  we  proceeded  up  the  course, 
cheered  by  the  members  of  the  ring  and  many  of 
the  crowd  to  whom  she  was  a  well-known  and  popular 
figure.     At  my  suggestion  we  went  on  to  the  station, 
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unfortunately  arriving  there  to  see  the  train  for  London 
leaving  the  platform.  We  were  found  seated  there, 
each  holding  a  large  cup  of  tea,  by  the  crowd  of 
race-goers  arriving  for  the  special  train  after  the 
last  race,  who  greeted  the  owner  of  the  "  all  scarlet  " 
colours  with  another  ovation.  This  was  rather 
an  exciting  incident  for  the  first  day  in  my  new 
place.  It  was  only  the  prelude  to  others,  which 
might  be  amusing  in  their  narration,  but  I  feel  it 
would  be  wanting  in  respect  and  loyalty  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  lady  of  wonderful  personal 
charm.  The  music  of  her  voice  alone  dispelled 
the  effect  of  the  eccentricity  of  manner  and  temper, 
which  occasionally  got  her  into  tight  corners. 

I   may,  however,  without  risk  of  laying  myself 

open  to  the  charge  of  bad  taste,  allude  to  the  dinner 

on  an  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Newmarket.     The 

Duchess  was  so  annoyed  by  the  overpowering  smell 

that  greeted  us  as  we  entered  the  house  that,  in 

her  impetuous  way,  she  incontinently  gave  all  the 

servants    the    sack.     Unfortunately  they  took    her 

outburst  seriously  and  left.     I  realised  with  dismay 

that  a  large  party  of  guests  was  expected  in  the 

afternoon,  and  that   my  immediate  duty  was   to 

locate  and  remove  the  offensive  smell.     The  Duchess 

was  so  outraged  by  the  suggestion  that  it  might 

proceed  from  a  dead  rat,  that  I  narrowly  escaped 

the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  establishment  for  daring 

to  suggest  that  her  kitchen  could  harbour  anything 

so    disgusting.     However,  disregarding  the    torrent 

of  indignant  wrath,  I  induced  her  to  shove  at  one 

end  of  a  large  ice  machine  while  I  moved  the  other, 

and,  sure  enough,  we  discovered  the   decomposed 

remains  of  a  rat  it  had  hidden  from  view.     Again 

interrupting  the  flow  of  eloquence  inspired  by  the 
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gruesome  sight,  I  implored  her  to  help  to  prepare 
the  rooms  for  the  expected  guests,  while  I  went 
out  to  collect  the  materials  for  dinner,  meet  a  new 
butler  whom  I  had  engaged  in  London,  and  secure, 
if  possible,  the  services  of  a  cook.  I  assisted  the  poor 
lady,  now  almost  reduced  to  tears,  on  to  a  table 
and  handed  her  a  hammer,  leaving  her  to  nail  up 
curtains,  while  I  hurried  out  on  my  multifarious 
errands. 

Shopping  was  barred.  My  employer  was  not 
on  terms  with  the  local  purveyors,  and  I  had  to 
appeal  for  assistance  to  the  kindness  of  residents. 
I  got  mutton,  I  remember,  from  Fred  Archer ; 
Tom  Jennings,  the  trainer,  furnished  chickens,  and 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  necessaries  were  procured 
from  equally  obliging  neighbours.  I  returned  trium- 
phant, the  pony  chaise  loaded  with  provisions, 
and  accompanied  by  the  most  important  find  of 
all,  a  cook. 

Flushed  with  success  I  drove  to  the  station 
to  meet  the  guests.  The  first  I  saw  was  old  Lord 
Ailesbury,  who  came  hurrying  along  the  platform 
crying,  "  Where  is  the  Duchess's  carriage — quick, 
quick,  that  painted  lady,"  naming  a  Countess,  a  near 
relation  of  his  own,  "is  trying  to  speak  to  me."  I  got 
him  safely  to  the  carriage,  but  he  met  trouble  again  at 
dinner,  where  his  table  manners  annoyed  his  hostess. 
"  Horrid  old  man,"  she  called  out,  "  you  shan't  go 
to  the  races."  As  he  was  expostulating  against 
the  severe  sentence  I  heard  a  voice  behind  my  chair, 
that  of  his  confidential  valet,  whispering,  "  Plead 
for  his  Lordship,  sir;  oh,  do  plead  for  his  Lordship." 
And  I,  perhaps  tactlessly,  complied — with,  at  least, 
the  good  result  for  the  culprit,  that  it  diverted  Her 
Grace's  ire  to  myself. 
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However,  the  dinner  went  off  very  well,  and 
I  was  able  to  reply  to  my  neighbour,  Lady  Emily 
Peel's  congratulations,  that  I  was  grateful  for  her 
appreciation,  as  I  had,  personally,  collected  the  meal 
bit  by  bit  in  Newmarket. 

The  expression  "  tact  and  ability,"  which  so 
flattered  me,  gives  an  opening  to  blow  a  little  blast 
on  my  own  trumpet  and  mention  how  I  once  had 
the  words  applied  to  myself  in  an  official  dispatch. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  duty  involved  my  re- 
presenting His  Majesty's  Government,  and  "direct" 
Raja  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  from  their  point  of  view. 
This  Ruler,  who  must  always  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  our  Empire,  was  not  an  easy 
person  to  "  direct."  Indeed,  he  resented  the  idea 
of  any  rule  but  his  own,  suggesting  that  if  H.M. 
Government  had  objections  to  any  course  which 
he  chose  to  take  they  had  better  "  Send  a  gunboat 
and  blow  my  capital  out  of  the  water."  And 
if  any  one  pressed  the  point  after  such  a  speech, 
he  had  the  power  to  make  his  interlocutor  feel 
himself  a  presuming  worm. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  I  had  orders  by 
telegraph  to  induce  the  Raja  to  desist  from  an 
attack  on  Brunei  and  take  his  army  home.  At 
my  first  word,  His  Highness,  who  was  a  good  friend 
to  me,  remarked  stiffly  that  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  have  his  actions  questioned.  To  which  I  could 
only  reply,  that  neither  was  I  accustomed  to  argue 
with  Potentates.  At  which  he  smiled  and  said, 
"  Well,  after  all  there  will  not  be  much  harm  done, 
I  shall  only  put  a  shot  or  two  through  the  Sultan's 
Palace."  "Far  worse  than  that  will  happen,  Raja," 
I  ventured  to  reply,  and  on  his  asking,  "  What 
may  that  be  ?  "  continued,  "  I  shall  get  the  sack." 
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"By  Jove,  and  so  you  will,"  quoth  the  genial  Monarch. 
"  Well,  wait  a  bit,"  and  after  striding  about  the 
deck  of  his  yacht,  where  our  interview  took  place, 
he  returned  to  me  and  said,  "  You  are  a  good  fellow, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  sacked,  so  this  time, 
merely  to  save  you,  I  will  go  home  with  my  men, 
but  you  must  see  the  Sultan,  and  tell  him,"  etc., 
etc.  And  thus  was  the  situation  saved,  and  in 
due  time  a  compliment  to  my  "  tact  and  ability  " 
reached  me  from  Lord  Salisbury's  pen. 

***** 

But  to  return  to  those  years  in  London,  which 
I  cannot  leave  without  a  grateful  allusion  to  those 
great  ladies,  Lady  Adelaide  Cadogan,  and  her 
sister-in-law,  Lady  Alfred  Paget,  and  their  families. 
To  their  kind  friendship  much  of  my  happiness 
was  due.  It  was  at  a  dinner  party  in  the  hospitable 
house  of  the  latter  that,  after  we  were  seated,  one 
of  the  guests  arrived  late.  The  lady  whom  I  had 
taken  in,  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget  (the  late  popular  Lady 
Paget),  whispered,  "  That  is  the  coming  young 
man;  it  is  expected  that  one  day  he  will  be  famous." 
The  young  man  who  so  easily  passed  off  the  situation 
of  being  late  was  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  I  often 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  most  of  the  great  men 
of  the  time,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  them  here. 

I  cannot  omit  some  mention  of  one  lady  who 
was  a  very  good  friend  to  me,  a  most  amusing 
companion,  the  then  Dowager  Countess  of  Kinnoull, 
grandmother  of  the  famously  beautiful  daughters 
of  Lady  Louisa  Moncrieff .  I  also  had  the  privilege 
of  invitations  to  Holland  House  and  received  kindness 
from  that  great  personality,  Lady  Holland.  I  had 
glimpses,  too,  of  the  doings  of  an  earlier  generation 
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at  occasional  dinners  with  my  aforesaid  uncle, 
Captain  John  Bastard,  and  his  late  brother  officers, 
Mackenzie  Grieves  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
At  these,  which  almost  always  took  place  at  the 
Cafe  Royal,  I  sometimes  met  the  journalistic  stars, 
Pavo  (Mr.  Langley)  and  the  Hon.  Frank  Lawley. 

In  the  delightful  book  of  reminiscences  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  the  author  refers 
to  White's  Club,  which  was,  at  the  time  of  which 
he  writes,  extremely  exclusive.  It  was  eventually 
found  to  be  financially  impracticable  to  keep  it 
going  on  such  a  basis. 

It  was  in  1884  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  club,  which  was  then  regarded 
as  a  social  passport.  Indeed,  dance  hostesses  would 
on  occasions  send  invitations  to  the  M  members 
of  White's." 

The  dining-room  at  White's  Club  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  in 
England.  Lofty  and  perfectly  proportioned,  with 
fine  pictures  on  its  walls  and  hung  with  beautiful 
chandeliers,  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with,  rather 
than  resembling,  the  dining-rooms  in  most  clubs, 
constructed  as  they  are  chiefly  with  regard  to  con- 
venience and  floor  space,  without  much  consideration 
for  decorative  amenities  or  symmetry  of  dimensions. 

The  historically  famous  betting  book  is  a  treasured 
possession  of  the  Club  and  is  kept  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  secretary's  office.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  instructive  record  of  the  sporting  proclivities 
of  many  of  the  most  famous  men  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  also  of  the  laxity  of 
the  morals  of  that  period  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
language  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

These  meals  at  the  Cafe  Royal  were  full  of 
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interest  to  a  young  man,  who  then  heard  discussion 
of  matters  which  happened  before  he  was  born.  My 
week-ends  were  often  spent  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Dangan,  afterwards  Cowley,  at  their  beautiful  cottage 
at  Maidenhead,  close  by  Boulter's  Lock.  There  we 
played  much  lawn  tennis,  at  which  the  elderly  but 
amusing  Albert  Ricardo,  who  lived  next  door, 
used  to  join  us.  On  Sundays  we  would  go  up 
stream  to  play  at  "  Temple  "  and  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  General  Owen  Williams.  Playing  above  the 
average,  I  used  to  be  shown  off  there,  and  backed 
against  better  known  performers  as  a  dark  horse. 

Memories   of  these   week-ends   recurred   in   the 
Malay  Peninsula,  where  I  once  owned  a  truly  mar- 
vellous  little   mare   known   as   "  Lady   Eva."     On 
one  occasion  this  favourite  saved  my  life  by  carrying 
me   home   through   twenty   miles    of   jungle   path 
when  almost  helpless  with  fever.     Accustomed  to 
long   journeys   and   my   somewhat   heavy   weight, 
she   was   always   in   good  training,   so   that   when 
there  were  race  meetings  in  the  neighbouring  states, 
Lady  Eva  and  I   would  descend  from  our  home 
across  the  mountains,  and  return  with  all  the  cups 
for    which    we    had    competed.     I    played    cricket 
indifferently,  but  was  pretty  fair  at  Rugby  football, 
on  one  occasion  being  selected  to  play  for  Blackheath 
against    Sandhurst.      Here    again,    as    in    cricket, 
my  younger  brother  passed  over  me,  being  chosen 
to  play  under  Association  rules  for  all  England. 
Lawn  tennis  was  my  best  game,  and  I  was  able 
to   play   at   Prince's,   that   once   beautiful   ground 
now   occupied   by   Lennox   Gardens   and   Cadogan 
Square.     Living   in    Eaton   Place   it   was   easy   of 
access.     At  Prince's  I  had  the  advantage  of  playing 
with  the  Renshaws   and   Lawford,  as   well   as   the 
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Lubbocks  and  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
day,  such  as  Captain  the  Hon.  Oliver  Montagu 
and  Sir  Ivor  Guest,  the  first  Lord  Wimborne.  I 
owed  much  of  the  proficiency  obtained  to  the 
teaching  of  Edgar  Lubbock.  On  one  occasion, 
at  Eastbourne,  starting  at  scratch,  I  won  an  open 
handicap.  Perhaps  now,  in  a  certain  chateau  in 
France,  that  coveted  trophy  may  still  be  seen, 
as,  at  the  end  of  the  tournament,  I  handed  it  to 
my  beautiful  cousin,  now  Baronne  de  Nexon,  whose 
sympathetic  encouragement  had  assisted  me  to 
win.  But  while  we,  who  played  fairly  well,  were 
naturally  rather  pleased  with  ourselves,  no  parade 
of  such  prowess  was  made  in  the  presence  of  cricketers 
or  those  who  played  real  tennis,  for  we  then  fully 
recognised  that  ours  was  a  second-class  game. 
Yet  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  famous 
cricketer  did  not  disdain  to  select  the  tennis  court 
for  his  bed.  In  a  certain  country  house  there  had 
been  a  great  match,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a 
dance.  After  this  rather  gay  festivity  we  saw 
our  visitors  depart  for  their  homes.  Happening 
to  look  out  of  my  window  when  rising  later  in  the 
morning,  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  something 
curiously  wrong  with  the  tennis  net.  Hurrying 
down  to  investigate,  I  found  lying  there  one  of 
the  most  redoubtable  of  our  opponents  of  the  day 
before  curled  up  and  asleep,  but  so  tightly  wound 
up  in  the  net  that  it  was  difficult,  after  he  was  aroused, 
to  extricate  him.  He  could  not  tell  us  much,  but 
apparently  having  walked  into  this  trap  on  the 
way  home,  and  finding  that  the  more  he  struggled 
the  more  tightly  was  he  enmeshed,  he  solved  the 
difficulty  by  giving  it  up  and  going  to  sleep.  We 
took  him  in,  and  after  a  bath  he  appeared  unperturbed 
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and  cheery  at  breakfast,  having,  as  he  explained, 
"  been  persuaded  to  stay  the  night." 

Lawn  tennis  was  not  then  generally  played 
on  Sundays.  I  remember  our  good  rector  preaching 
a  sermon  in  condemnation  of  those  who  had  recently 
introduced  this  new  practice  to  our  neighbourhood. 
As  there  were  only  four  of  us,  we  sat  guiltily  conscious 
that  he  recognised  us  as  the  subjects  of  his  con- 
demnation. I  wonder  if  my  fellow  culprits  have 
forgotten  that  mauvais  quart  d'heure  ? 

On  one  occasion  I  was  staying  at  a  house  where 
the  son  was  a  very  good  player.  On  Sunday  after 
luncheon  we  began  to  play.  My  hostess  was  angry 
and  so  shocked  that  she  pulled  down  the  blinds 
to  avoid  the  offence  to  her  vision.  While  we  were 
taking  a  temporary  rest,  a  royal  lady  came  to 
call.  Hearing  that  we  were  playing  lawn  tennis, 
and  knowing  that  we  were  good  exponents  of  the 
game,  she  asked  us  to  perform.  So  we  received 
a  message  to  resume  our  game,  and  the  blinds  went 
up  for  the  onlookers.  Rather  wickedly  I  told  my 
friend  that  I  was  too  tired  to  play  any  more,  unless 
his  mother  herself  requested  me  to  do  so.  Which, 
seconded  by  the  royal  visitor,  she  did. 

I  had  almost  a  mania  for  exercise  and  would 
be  ready  to  walk  long  distances  at  a  moment's 
notice — training  which  stood  me  in  good  stead 
in  later  years. 

Once,  when  I  was  alone  in  London  lodgings 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  failed  to  return  by 
some  pre-arranged  date,  my  father  peremptorily 
ordered  me  home,  but  neglected  to  send  me  money 
for  the  journey.  So  I  walked  the  twenty-eight  miles 
to  the  north  of  Hertfordshire,  arriving  late  one  night, 
footsore  and  hungry,  with  the  ridiculous  plea  that 
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I  had  had  no  means  to  pay  the  fare,  which,  of  course, 
I  could  have  easily  obtained.  However,  I  achieved 
success  beyond  my  hopes,  as  my  mother  and  sisters 
petted  and  made  much  of  me,  searching  for  all 
available  delicacies  to  provide  a  supper,  while, 
instead  of  venting  his  wrath,  my  father  had  to  take 
a  back  seat  in  an  atmosphere  which  presented  him 
as  a  brute.  But  he  probably  saw  the  humour 
of  the  situation,  possessing  that  quality  in  no  small 
measure.  It  may  also  be  to  that  I  owed  salvation 
when,  after  one  evening  in  London,  having  appro- 
priated his  latchkey,  I  unaccountably  left  it  in  the 
door,  to  be  formally  handed  to  the  master  of  the 
house  while  at  breakfast  by  the  officious  policeman 
who  had  found  it.  This  unfortunate  occurrence 
was  a  small  affair  compared  with  that  terrible 
occasion  when,  after  once  more  purloining  the  key, 
while  slipping  silently  into  the  house  in  the  small 
hours,  there  sprang  into  the  hall  a  huge  black  mass 
which  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  on  the  step — 
a  big  strange  dog.  It  rushed  hurriedly  up  the 
stairs  as  though  knowing  the  way,  and  when,  wild 
with  anxiety,  I  endeavoured  to  coax  it  down  with 
"  Good  dog,  good  doggie,"  this  terrible  visitor 
emitted  a  melancholy  howl,  the  noise  which  is 
associated  with  some  baying  hound  foolishly  ad- 
dressing the  moon.  I  avoided  further  developments 
by  shutting  the  door  and  going  to  bed,  hoping  that 
the  dog  would  feel  better  in  the  morning.  When 
I  woke  all  was  calm,  and  I  descended  to  a  late 
breakfast,  my  appetite  unaffected  by  the  tales  of 
frightened  maids  and  the  outburst  of  paternal  wrath, 
mitigated,  as  I  have  said,  by  his  perception  of  the 
comic  aspect  of  the  incident. 

All  my  brothers  and  sisters  inherited  the  second 
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sense  which  in  some  people  is  lacking.  I  was  once 
relating  how,  having  sent  to  my  brother  the  present 
of  a  handsome  walking  stick,  brought  specially 
from  the  East,  and  mounted  with  a  silver  top,  he  had 
written  to  thank  me  while  mentioning  that  it  had 
arrived  with  the  latter  all  dented,  but  supposed 
that  he  ought  not  to  look  a  gift  stick  in  the  dents. 
My  host  laughed  at  the  story,  and  conversation 
turned  into  other  channels,  when  presently  a  lady, 
who  had  been  very  silent,  remarked,  "  I  suppose 
your  brother  was  thinking  of  the  French  word 
'  dents.' " 

This  (my  youngest)  brother  was  proud  of  his  bees 
and  the  honey  which  they  produced.  Of  this  my 
mother  purchased  regular  supplies  of  a  kind  called 
virgin  honey,  which  was  very  white.  When  one 
consignment  arrived  almost  black,  my  mother  in- 
cautiously wrote  to  complain,  declaring  that,  as 
this  was  certainly  not  virgin  honey,  its  price 
should  be  reduced.  The  next  day  she  received 
a  post-card,  then  a  novelty  which  every  one  assumed 
the  right  to  peruse,  saying  that  this  honey  had  left 
my  brother's  house  in  the  usual  condition,  and  he 
declined  to  be  held  responsible  for  accidents  on  the 
way.  It  may  be  that  he  had  caught  a  fringe  of 
the  mantle  of  his  witty  godfather,  the  late  Lord 
Westbury.  He  shared  my  misfortune  of  having 
red  hair,  which,  as  in  my  own  case,  often  exposed 
him  to  personal  comment.  One,  at  least,  is  worthy 
of  record.  Being  engaged  in  a  battle  of  wits  with 
a  young  lady,  a  game  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  score,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  one 
of  her  scathing  remarks  reduced  him  to  a  worm, 
to  which  came  the  instant  correction,  "glow-worm." 
My    elder   brother,    being    old-fashioned,    preferred 
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the  more  homely  pun.  A  great  opportunity  came 
to  him  when,  after  we  had  visited  a  neighbouring 
county  for  a  cricket  match,  our  host  wrote  to  ask 
those  who  had  dressed  in  his  room  whether  they 
had  accidentally  taken  a  boot.  When  returning  it, 
my  brother  was  able  to  reply  that  he  did  so  with 
satisfaction,  seeing  it  proved  that,  although  failing 
to  make  runs,  he  had  not  gone  on  a  bootless  errand. 
Writing  of  boots,  I  am  reminded  how  a  few  years 
ago  I  met  adventure,  or  rather  misadventure, 
on  board  a  large  passenger  steamer.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  I  rose  in  the  night  to  seek  for  iced  water 
in  the  saloon.  Returning  to  my  cabin  without 
turning  on  the  light,  I  proceeded  to  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep,  when  to  my  horror,  I  heard  gurgling 
gasps  and  below  me  heaved  up  what  seemed  a 
soft  and  moving  mass.  Though  unnoticed  in  the 
darkness,  I  gave  way  to  the  shock  of  a  complete 
and  overwhelming  surprise,  and  in  a  hurried  start 
for  the  door  one  slipper  parted  company  and  seemed 
hopelessly  lost.  In  a  husky  whisper  I  implored  the 
owner  of  the  cabin  to  be  calm,  while  I  groped  on 
the  floor  for  my  slipper  before  beating  a  hasty 
retreat.  I  found  it,  seized  it,  and  as  the  door 
banged  behind  me,  fled,  but  when  presently  preparing 
to  put  on  the  recovered  shoe  I  found  to  my  dismay 
that  it  was  a  lady's  boot.  On  the  top  of  such  a 
recent  shock  this  discovery  was  bad  for  my  nerves. 
However,  the  boot  was  quickly  replaced  outside 
the  door  before  limping  to  my  own  cabin  with 
the  unpleasing  reflection  that  my  slipper  remained 
where  it  had  dropped  off. 

The  mention  of  footwear  reminds  me  that, 
recently  at  a  luncheon  party  in  London,  one  of  the 
ladies  present,  having  arrived  with  her  feet  very 
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wet,  was  lent  a  pair  of  shoes  while  her  own  boots 
went  to  be  dried.  Presently,  with  one  of  the  courses, 
the  war  parlourmaid  appeared  with  these  boots 
on  a  silver  tray,  and  handed  them  to  her.  The 
company  laughed,  but  my  neighbour,  the  wittiest 
lady  I  have  ever  met,  Lady  Constance  Leslie  (unless 
I  except  her  daughter,  Mrs  Robert  Crawshay), 
turned  to  me  without  a  smile,  saying,  "  Apropos 
de  bottes,"  and  then  proceeded  to  relate  a  very 
amusing  little  story. 

In  my  youth  it  was  the  fashion  to  keep  confession 
books,  in  which  our  friends  were  asked  to  write 
their  favourite  foods,  dearest  wishes,  detested  vices, 
etc.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Consul  for  France,  was 
in  charge  of  only  a  Vice-Consulate  at  Cadiz,  and 
considered  himself  officially  ill-used.  On  being  given 
one  of  these  books  to  fill  in  he  promptly  wrote 
that  his  most  hated  vice  was  "  the  Vice-Consulate 
of  France  at  Cadiz." 

His  name  was  De  Pommeyrac.  He  had  a 
contempt  for  revolutions,  boasting  that  "  Kings  may 
go,  Republics  come,  but,  moi  je  suis  tou jours  De 
Pommeyrac."  Poor  friend,  he  perished  in  an  earth- 
quake in  South  America. 

Apropos,  not  of  bottes  this  time,  but  of  Cadiz. 
Once,  at  dinner,  I  overheard  a  very  deaf  lady  say 
to  my  friend  Arthur  Dawkins,  sitting  opposite, 
"  Who  is  that  ?  "  indicating  my  humble  self.  "That," 
he  replied,  "  is  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Representa- 
tive." "  Oh,"  said  the  lady,  "  His  Satanic  Majesty's 
representative!  How  interesting,  and  where  may 
that  gentleman  live  ?  "  "  C^diz,"  shouted  my  friend. 
"  Indeed,"  came  the  reply.  "  Hades,  what  a  very 
appropriate  place  for  him  !  " 

I  should  like  to  pause  and  add  some  confessions 
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here,  but  it  might  too  greatly  delay  me,  for  the  really 
interesting  things  I  have  to  tell  relating  to  distant 
lands  are  still  to  come,  and  I  have  not  even  begun 
to  remember  them  yet.     But  given  this  page  before 
me,  it  is  too  tempting  not  to  record  a  few.     Thus, 
as  to  who  are  the  most  agreeable  personalities,  and 
best  company  whom  I  have  met,  the  answer  would 
be  Sir  Alfred  Pease,  Bart,  (we  travelled  across  the 
desert  to  Abyssinia  together),  and  Sir  Basil  Thomson, 
K.C.B.  (my  companion   of   a  tour   of   the   islands 
in  Fiji).     The   best   informed   man,  the   Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  G.C.M.G.  (late  H.M.  Ambassa- 
dor, Madrid,  who   kindly  presided  at  the  farewell 
banquet  with  which  I  was  honoured  when  leaving 
my  post  in  Spain).     Possessor  of  the  most  subtle 
sense  of  humour,  General  Sir  Herbert  Miles,  G.C.B., 
so  often  my  host  at  Government  House,  Gibraltar. 
The  greatest  master  of  tact,  of  course,  King  Edward 
VII.     The  most  expert  in  ironical  expression,  Sir 
Frank  Swettenham,  G.C.M.G.  (as  will  be  recorded, 
my  first  chief  in  official  life).     The  most  amiable 
character,    Capt.    the    Hon.    Gerald    Digby,    R.N. 
(my  host    on    board    H.M.S.  Nelson).      The    most 
beautiful   woman !     Ah,   there   will   be   useful   the 
motto   of    Lord    Northcliffe,    "  The   present."     No 
looks    behind,    no    glimpses    beyond.      The    man 
who  most  resembled  one  of  King  Arthur's  Knights, 
that    splendid    character    the    late   Major    Arthur 
Dawkins,  5th  Fusiliers.     (He  secured  happiness  when, 
on  the  roof  of  my  house  in  Cadiz,  Lady  Bertha 
Wilbraham  consented  to  be  his  wife.)     Whom  do 
I    believe  to    have    performed  the    most    practical 
good    in    the    world,    my    much    beloved    cousin, 
Sister  Agnes,   who  has  always  resented  the  least 
allusion   to   her  good   deeds.     The   best  informed, 
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and  truly  Grande  Dame,  the  late  Lady  Ulrica 
Thynne  (who,  with  Lord  Henry  Thynne  and  their 
family,  so  frequently  welcomed  me  to  Muntham 
Court,  Worthing).  The  most  beautiful  handwriting, 
that  of  the  late  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bath 
(who  showed  me  gracious  hospitality  at  famous 
Longleat).  The  most  courteous  mannered,  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  O.M.  (who  took  me  to 
Borneo  from  Singapore,  subsequently  spending 
Christmas  at  my  house  in  Labuan),  and  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Ashton  Curzon-Howe  (whom  I  first  met 
at  dinner  when  he  was  commanding  the  Royal 
Yacht  at  Portsmouth).  As  written  I  note  that  most 
of  those  who  figure  in  these  confessions  have  handles 
to  their  names.  If  you  also  remark  it,  then  may 
your  comment  be  as  lenient  as  my  own  when  once 
a  rather  proud  lady  of  rank,  with  a  little  reminiscent 
and  aristocratic  sigh,  told  me  that  all  her  relations 
were  titled.  To  which  I  could  only  reassuringly 
respond,  that  I  would  try  and  not  think  worse  of 
her  for  that. 

This  reference  to  pride  of  birth  calls  to  mind 
how  once  at  Granada  I  visited  the  famous  tombs 
of  the  great  Catholic  King,  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella. 
Turning  to  my  companion,  a  charming  lady  from 
Chicago,  recently  married  to  a  foreign  prince  of 
long  pedigree,  I  remarked  that  it  was  all  most 
interesting.  To  which  came  the  delightful  reply, 
"  Indeed  it  is,  and  of  course  to  me  doubly  so,  since 
all  these  wonderful  people  are  my  ancestors." 

And  to  the  above  list  may  be  added  the  most 
careless  man  I  ever  met,  a  man  who  once  mislaid 
a  poached  egg  he  was  eating.  Becoming  aware  that 
it  had  failed  to  reach  his  mouth  as  intended, 
he    glanced    furtively   round,    while    conversation 
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continued,  at  an  audience  which,  of  course,  feigned 
ignorance  of  his  concern.  Perceiving  it  neither  on 
the  floor  nor  on  his  lap,  his  face  brightened,  since  it 
seemed  certain  that  he  must  have  swallowed  it  after 
all.  Thus,  free  from  embarrassment,  and  throwing 
the  whole  of  his  attention  into  the  discussion,  he 
became  more  emphatic  than  before.  Meanwhile, 
the  missing  egg  hung  perilously  balanced  on  his 
beard,  and  as  this  appendage  continued  to  waggle 
before  me,  it  was  not  easy  to  listen  so  unmoved  as 
good  manners  compelled.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
amusement  was  all  on  one  side. 

There  was  another  occasion  when  it  was  I  who 
was  the  cause  of  it.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  my 
excellent  Chinese  cook,  having  been  mixed  up 
in  some  discreditable  brawl,  was  run  in  before  the 
Magistrate — myself.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment,  or  payment  of  a  fine ;  more 
serious  cases  followed,  and  the  matter  passed  from 
my  mind.  But  when  I  returned  from  an  evening 
ride  there  was  no  dinner.  My  Malay  servants, 
then  angrily  questioned,  told  me  that  the  wily 
Chinaman  had  decided  to  go  to  prison,  since  he  could 
not  afford  a  fine.  So  this  money  had  to  be  hurriedly 
sent  to  the  police  to  save  the  dispenser  of  justice 
from  going  dinnerless  to  bed. 

Unexpected  behaviour  calls  to  mind  an  incident 
on  the  day  of  King  George's  Coronation,  1910, 
when  I  was  seated  at  White's  Club  to  see  the  pro- 
cession in  St.  James's  Street  pass  by.  Dense  crowds 
lined  the  pavement  on  either  side  of  the  street. 
People  waited  in  holiday  mood,  and  every  small 
incident  was  cheered.  Thus  when  a  young  smartly 
dressed  couple  appeared,  escorted  down  the  centre 
of  the  empty  street  by  a  mounted  constable,  the 
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crowd  with  one  accord  commenced  to  laugh  and 
boo.  This  sudden  attention  caused  the  young 
man  to  lose  his  head,  as,  turning  upon  his  unfortunate 
companion,  he  proceeded  to  tear  off  her  hat,  and 
with  it  some  of  her  hair,  shredding  all  into  fragments 
like  a  fury,  and  trampling  it  under  his  feet. 
Apparently  it  had  been  her  fault  that  they  were 
late.  Not  unnaturally,  this  poor  lady  ended  the 
sordid  tragedy  with  hysterics,  and  the  pair  were 
escorted  elsewhere,  but  not  to  their  seats. 

Again,  many  years  further  back,  similar  un- 
expected crowds  closing  round  myself  and  my 
Malay  servants  on  the  occasion  of  the  illuminations 
after  the  marriage  of  our  King,  we  were  all  nearly 
killed,  when  caught  in  opposing  streams  as  the 
crowds  surged  us  against  the  walls  of  Marlborough 
House.  Even  in  such  new  and  pressing  surroundings 
these  Easterns,  as  usual,  showed  no  emotion,  neither 
had  they  done  so  when  a  short  while  before  they 
quietly  assisted  members  of  White's,  who  dived 
into  the  crowd  to  rescue,  and  assist,  poor  fainting, 
fallen  ladies  in  the  street,  lifting  them  up  and  laying 
them  in  rows  in  the  hall,  when  all  available  sofas 
had  been  filled. 

***** 

While  living  in  London  in  the  'eighties,  I  passed 
some  months  at  Lloyd's,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
in  the  office  of  our  family  solicitor,  respectively. 
The  first  promised  an  interesting  career,  but  my 
father  was  disinclined  to  produce  the  large  sum 
of  money  necessary  to  keep  me  there. 

The  Stock  Exchange  needs  no  description,  but 
the  constant  flow  of  badinage  and  practical  jokes 
amongst  middle-aged  and  elderly  men,  that  occurred 
when    serious    business    was    slack,    struck    me    as 
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strange.  A  staid  gentleman  of  venerable  appearance 
would  be  quietly  reading  a  newspaper  when  suddenly 
it  burst  into  flame,  some  playful  member  having 
stealthily  set  it  alight  with  a  match.  There  were 
many  varieties  of  such  pranks,  all  on  the  same 
level  of  fun.  Of  course  my  coloured  head  did  not 
escape,  and  one  day,  as  if  by  magic,  I  was  standing 
alone,  while  round  me  in  a  circle  danced  some 
hundred  individuals,  all  yelling  "Fire,  Fire,"  and 
naturally  other  groups  came  rushing  up  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  such  a  disturbance.  My  surprise 
was  too  great  to  enable  me  to  show  alarm  at  my 
suddenly  conspicuous  position,  and  when  the  members 
of  the  circle  round  me  were  hoarse,  or  some  new 
attraction  diverted  their  attention,  several  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  present  shook  hands 
cordially,  congratulating  me  on  having  "  borne 
it  so  well." 

It  was,  however,  found  that  Lloyd's  without 
capital  and  the  Stock  Exchange  held  no  future 
for  me.  Thus  I  was  again  adrift  looking  for  some- 
thing to  do. 

It  is  neither  my  wish  nor  intention  to  speak 
of  matters  concerning  family  life,  but  it  may  briefly 
be  mentioned  that  my  father  died  in  1879  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness.  During  these  sad  months 
of  anxiety  he  would  hardly  allow  me  out  of  his 
sight.  Thus  I  could  train  for  no  profession,  and 
my  father  did  not  desire  me  to  find  occupation 
away  from  home. 

***** 

I  was  a  guest  at  Tranby  Croft  just  before  the 
unfortunate  trouble  at  baccarat,  which  gave  that 
hospitable  mansion  an  unwelcome  notoriety.  The 
two  beautiful  daughters  (who  became  Mrs.  Lycett 
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Green  and  Mrs.  Menzies,  now  Lady  Holford)  were 
like  dainty  fairies  in  a  dream.  Many  hearts  ached 
with  that  well-known  Tranby  fever,  as,  like  moths, 
we  singed  ourselves  in  the  flame. 

Indeed,  we  all  worshipped  at  the  same  shrine, 
and  I  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  the  most  un- 
selfish action  of  my  life,  as  I  wrote  some  verses 
for  a  successful  rival  to  accompany  a  gift  to  one 
of  the  fair  divinities.  It  is  delightful  to  record 
that  time  has  still  left  these  ladies  almost  unscathed. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  dear  little  girl  in 
the  schoolroom,  Miss  Muriel  Wilson,  who  was 
later  to  become  famous  for  the  rare  combination 
of  beauty  and  wit. 

One  day,  after  I  had  been  talking  perhaps  at 
too  great  length  of  the  Lycett  Greens  (he  was  then 
Master  of  the  York  and  Ainsty  Hounds)  and  of 
their  pressing  invitation  to  stay  with  them,  I  received 
a  telegram  from  them,  summoning  me  to  a  dance 
at  York,  at  which,  it  said,  my  presence  was  indis- 
pensable. The  whole  party,  while  regretting  the 
prospect  of  losing  me,  explained  that  in  the  face 
of  such  a  pressing  invitation  it  was  clearly  my  duty 
to  go.  Trains  having  been  looked  up,  one  was 
selected  about  six  in  the  afternoon.  This  entailed 
hasty  high  tea,  at  which  as  spectators  all  assisted, 
afterwards  seeing  me  to  the  brougham  which  waited 
to  take  me  to  the  station.  In  the  dark  we  drove 
and  drove,  the  railway  seemed  a  very  long  way 
off,  when  suddenly  the  carriage  drew  up  in  a  blaze 
of  light,  showing  a  laughing  crowd.  It  was  the 
front  door  of  Tranby  Croft,  with  all  the  party 
waiting  to  receive  me,  the  victim  of  a  hoax,  and, 
rather  crestfallen,  I  dressed  for  dinner,  which  the 
meal  taken  before  my  drive  disinclined  me  to  eat. 
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Quite  a  good  lesson  for  a  young  man  who  had  seemed 
to  boast  of  his  friends. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
Prince  "  Eddy,"  who  came  for  a  few  days'  stay. 
We  used  to  play  billiards  together  in  the  evenings. 
H.R.H.  was  very  amiable,  and  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. It  was  about  this  time  that  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  ill  while  still  a  guest  at  Tranby 
Croft,  so  ill  that  a  nurse  had  to  be  provided.  Every 
one  was  very  good  to  me,  and,  on  the  night  of  a 
Ball  being  given  in  the  house,  my  medicine  being 
put  by  my  side,  I  was  left  to  go  to  sleep.  I  dutifully 
took  the  medicine,  but  failed  in  the  second  part 
of  the  programme,  for  instead  of  going  to  sleep 
I  appeared  wandering  about  the  ball-room  in  my 
pyjamas.  Seized  hurriedly  by  members  of  the 
family  and  house  party,  I  was  carried  back  to  bed, 
covered  with  blankets  and  firmly  tucked  in.  But 
no  one  knew  that  I  had  then  drunk  almost  a  tumbler 
of  a  cocaine  mixture  by  mistake,  until  the  nurse, 
discovering  it  in  the  morning,  rushed  off  to  call 
for  a  doctor  and  to  spread  the  news.  Much  excite- 
ment reigned,  and  notwithstanding  the  late  hour 
of  seeking  their  rest,  sympathetic  ladies,  in  becoming 
deshabille,  kindly  rushed  into  my  room  to  assist. 

The  doctor,  when  he  came,  took  a  very  grave 
view  of  the  occurrence,  proposing  unpleasantly 
heroic  remedies.  But,  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
had  been  swallowed  many  hours  before,  I  was  firm 
in  refusing  to  submit  to  them.  The  person,  who 
perhaps  suffered  most,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
house,    whom    the    groom    accosted    out    hunting 

with  the  words,  "  Have  you  heard  how  poor  Mr. 

has  taken  poison  ? "   adding,    "  They  do    say,    sir, 
as   how   you   gave   it."     At   least   his   day's   sport 
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was  spoilt,  as  he  came  galloping  back  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  since  he  had  been  kind  enough  to  place 
my  remedies  ready  prepared,  little  thinking  I  should 
be  so  foolish  as  to  swallow  any  of  them. 

For  a  short  time  I  found  that  all  Yorkshire 
was  talking  of  this  story,  and  I  got  so  tired  of  being 
questioned  on  the  subject,  that  I  used  to  declare 
that  it  was  this  potent  poison  which  had  caused 
my  hair  to  turn  red.  I  then  had  little  idea  that 
in  later  days  I  should  be  poisoned  with  intention 
to  kill  by  high-born  Rajas,  jealous  of  my  influence 
with  their  Sultan,  whose  finances  I  tried  to  save 
from  their  rapacious  hands — and  that  the  painful 
consequences  would  turn  my  hair  white. 


B 


CHAPTER  V 

AUSTRALIA 

Soon  after  the  cocaine  experience  I  fell  ill  and  was 
given  six  months  to  live.  A  friend  of  mine  in  the 
Guards  received  a  similar  sentence.  Together  we 
commenced  this  period  at  Monte  Carlo.  He,  poor 
fellow,  died  almost  at  the  time  prophesied,  while 
I  continued  to  live,  and  after  rather  reckless  extrava- 
gance based  on  my  coming  end,  I  found  it  an  unduly 
expensive  process. 

To  re-establish  my  health  I  went  to  Australia, 
in  those  days  a  voyage  far  less  comfortable  than 
it  would  be  now.  Naturally  I  had  many  adventures, 
though  perhaps  none  worthy  of  recording.  One 
incident,  however,  may  be  related,  as  showing  the 
difference  between  captains  of  that  time  and  the 
present.  It  happened  that  the  ship  kept  stopping 
and  stopping  until  the  passengers  became  alarmed. 
At  last  we  not  only  stopped,  but  a  boat  was  lowered 
over  the  side  and  manned.  Then  the  fears  of  the 
loudest  talkers  became  quite  acute,  and  angry  voices 
declared  that  we  ought  to  be  told  what  was  the 
matter.  At  last  a  round  robin  was  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  the  captain  demanding  an  interview.  This 
request  instantly  granted,  the  deputation  proceeded 
to  the  captain's  cabin. 

After  listening  to  their  case  this  officer  replied 
as  follows :  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  quite  true  that  we 
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have  had  to  stop  the  ship,  and  as  you  are  so  anxious 
I  will  tell  you  in  confidence  the  actual  reason 
why.  A  misfortune  has  happened,"  and  here  he 
lowered  his  voice,  continuing  impressively,  "  There 
is  a  bee  in  the  boiler."  With  that  news  the  visitors 
were  bowed  out  to  vent  their  feelings  as  they  chose. 
However,  the  bee  must  have  been  speedily  caught, 
since  shortly  after  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

It  was  the  same  funny  old  sea-dog  who  was 
heard  to  reply  to  a  cheerful  passenger's  "  Good 
morning,  captain,"  with  "  Good  morning,  passenger," 
as  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  bridge.  A  retort 
not  perhaps  so  uncalled-for  as  it  seems,  when  you 
consider  that  if  some  hundreds  of  people  made 
such  daily  greetings,  replies  would  become  tiresome. 
Captains  are  now  less  abrupt,  but  they  must  be 
long-suffering  men,  since  the  imbecility  of  some 
questions  from  those  on  board  their  ship  are  almost 
past  belief . 

On  this  voyage  I  engaged  in  a  fight  with  my 
cabin  companion,  because  I  raised  objections  to 
his  habits.  The  captain  interfered,  and  we  were 
separated. 

In  Melbourne  I  was  kindly  invited  to  stay  by 
the  Governor,  Lord  Normanby,  my  sister's  father- 
in-law.  The  second  night  I  was  told  by  the  A.D.C. 
that  no  one  was  coming  to  dinner  except  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  son,  the  latter  newly  arrived  from 
England.  And  as  he  entered  the  room,  I  met 
my  unpleasant  cabin  companion  once  more.  A 
case  of  the  Epsom  Grand-stand  Box  over  again. 

I  will  not  bore  you  by  dwelling  long  on  all  the 
good  times  I  had  in  Australia  and  the  splendid 
hospitality  everywhere  received.  There  can  never 
have  been  anything  like  it.     Coming  direct  from 
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London  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  at 
race-meetings  surprised  me,  and  nowhere  was  the 
art  of  entertaining  with  the  perfect  combination  of 
flowers,  wine,  and,  may  I  add,  lovely  women, 
better  understood.  And  the  huge  mansion  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Victoria  was  pre-eminent 
in  hospitality. 

He  was  a  celebrated  whip  and  drove  his  drag 
up  the  course  at  Flemington  Races  to  the  greeting 
of  the  vast  crowd  there  assembled  as  he  passed. 
He  was  also  strict  concerning  etiquette  in  dress. 
One  very  hot  day,  as  such  days  in  Melbourne  can 
be,  egged  on  by  the  Staff  who  begged  me  to  set 
an  example,  I  appeared  in  a  bowler  hat  instead 
of  the  orthodox  topper.  Looking  us  up  and  down 
as  he  gathered  up  his  reins,  Lord  Normanby  drily 
remarked,  "  When  you  young  men  choose  to  dress 
as  gentlemen  you  may  come  with  me,  but  not 
till  then."  The  Staff,  of  course,  put  this  new 
departure  to  my  credit,  as  we  hurried  away  to  find 
our  tall  hats. 

In  these  happy  surroundings  I  found  a  second 
home,  and  spent  several  months  riding,  shooting 
and  visiting  up-country,  as  well  as  racing  and 
generally  enjoying  life. 

Our  kind  host  loved  to  recall  stories  of  how  he 
had  hunted  the  moose  in  Canada  and  was  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  repeat  them,  forgetting 
that  to  some  of  his  audience  they  were  twice-told 
tales.  It  was  our  habit  to  go  to  the  Club  after 
dinner,  where  the  most  interesting  persons  in 
Melbourne  were  wont  to  meet.  But  it  was  etiquette 
for  one  of  the  Staff  to  remain  at  home,  unless,  of 
course,  he  could  leave  me  to  take  his  place.  It 
was  a  favourite  trick  to  induce  me  to  do  many 
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little  things  for  which  I  felt  disinclined  during  the 
day,  by  warning  me  that,  if  I  refused,  I  should 
hunt  the  moose  in  the  evening.  And  on  occasions 
when  I  had  offended,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over, 
these  artful  officers,  one  of  them  a  son  of  the  Governor, 
would  introduce  the  subject  of  hunting,  hinting 
that  I  wanted  very  much  to  hear  about  the  moose. 
As  H.E.,  only  too  pleased  to  find  a  listener,  turned 
to  me,  they  would  beg  to  be  excused  as  they  had 
an  appointment,  and  hurry  off  to  the  Club.  And 
their  return  later  often  found  me  hunting  still. 
But  in  this  there  was  no  disrespect,  since  not  one 
of  us  that  would  not  willingly  have  given  up  any  hour 
of  the  day  on  the  chance  of  being  of  use  to  one 
of  the  finest  and  kindest  of  English  gentlemen  who 
ever  lived. 

My  arrival  in  Australia  was  just  after  the  capture 
of  Ned  Kelly,  the  famous  bushranger,  and  his 
gang.  Hitherto  in  all  their  daring  escapades,  when 
many  lives  were  lost,  they  had  escaped.  Their 
very  name  spread  terror  abroad.  Clad  in  armour, 
contrived  from  ploughshares,  the  Kellys  defied 
bullets  fired  by  the  police,  but  on  their  last  venture, 
while  holding  up  a  bank  at  Baralla,  Ned  Kelly, 
like  Achilles,  shot  through  the  joint  of  his  armour 
in  the  heel,  was  taken.  While  in  gaol,  Captain 
Le  Patourel,  the  Governor's  A.D.C.,  interviewed 
this  celebrated  outlaw  and,  in  reply  to  his  question 
as  to  his  attitude  of  mind,  he  said  that  he  had  lived 
the  only  life  fit  for  a  man,  and  if  free  would  do  so 
again.  And,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  Miss  Kelly, 
who,  on  her  famous  black  horse  was  as  daring  as 
her  brothers,  was  showing  herself  to  the  public  as 
Kelly's  sister,  at  half  a  crown  a  head.  One  evening, 
followed  by  a  vast  crowd  of  sympathisers,  she  came 
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to  Government  House  to  throw  herself  on  her  knees 
and  beg  for  pardon  for  her  brothers. 

While  in  Tasmania,  where  I  went  for  the  races, 
after  a  very  rough  sea  crossing,  and  a  train  journey 
from  Launceston  to  Hobart  almost  as  bad,  dining 
at  the  Club  I  fortunately  sat  next  to  a  gentleman, 
who  was  to  shape  the  next  few  years  of  my  life 
so  happily.  This  was  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Gerald  Digby, 
Royal  Navy,  a  name  that  has  long  been  a  household 
word,  or  rather  password,  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
where  its  mention  as  a  friend  at  once  ensures  welcome 
and  hospitality.  A  fine  rider,  too,  whose  Dorsetshire 
horsemanship  astonished  even  the  daring  riders 
in  the  Australian  bush.  A  few  courteous  inquiries, 
as  to  whether  the  late  drought  had  carried  off  many 
of  my  sheep,  commenced  what  has  been  the  best 
and  most  durable  friendship  I  have  ever  had.  Next 
day  I  dined  with  him  on  board  H.M.S.  Nelson, 
the  new  flagship  on  the  station,  and  this  meal 
originated  the  yarn  that,  being  asked  to  dinner, 
I  stayed  on  afterwards  for  three  years.  Quite 
true,  too,  in  the  main,  since  on  and  off  I  remained 
a  guest  of  the  Wardroom,  coming  and  going  as  I 
pleased.  Later,  after  returning  to  England,  an 
invitation  reached  me  to  come  back  to  Australia 
and  rejoin  my  ship.     And  I  went. 

During  these  first  days  in  Melbourne  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  win  the  Lawn  Tennis  Championship 
singles,  as  well  as  the  doubles  with  Lieut.  Maurice 
Portman,  Royal  Navy,  of  H.M.S.  Nelson,  as  my 
partner.  It  is  perhaps  only  right  to  say  that  the 
Australian  form  is  very  different  now. 

Afterwards,  wherever  we  went,  Adelaide,  Sydney, 
New  Zealand,  etc.,  there  always  emerged  some 
local  champion  to  challenge  the  title.     These  contests 
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caused  much  interest  among  my  shipmates  who, 
having  put  their  money  on  me,  would  supervise 
my  dinner,  and  send  me  to  bed  early,  with  the  view 
of  getting  the  best  run  for  their  money  on  the 
following  day.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  they  never 
lost  it.  And  on  my  second  visit  to  Australia  I 
won  the  championship  of  New  South  Wales.  As 
these  wins  are  now  so  long  ago  it  might  be  recorded 
that  I  brought  them  more  up  to  date  by  a  local 
doubles  handicap  in  England,  which,  thanks  to  my 
partner,  I  won  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

It  was,  I  believe,  my  host,  Lord  Normanby, 
who  first  recognised  and  assisted  that  treasure 
of  the  world,  Dame  Nellie  Melba. 

In  Sydney  I  received  much  kindness  from  the 
Governor,  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  and  his  gracious 
lady.  I  fear,  though,  they  regarded  life  in  the 
colony  as  exile  after  their  recent  more  exciting 
times  at  the  Embassy  in  what  was  then  St. 
Petersburg. 

During  those  days  in  Australia  there  flitted 
through  social  circles  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
arrived  in  Melbourne,  it  was  said,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  (I  never  saw  it)  from  a  Bishop. 
He  was  tall  and  very  smart,  a  good  dancer  and 
an  agreeable  companion.  Also  he  could  converse 
easily  of  his  relatives  and  brother  officers  in  the 
"Blues."  But,  for  some  reason,  we  at  Government 
House,  Sydney,  had  vague  suspicions  of  his  identity. 
At  that  date,  lords  were  scarce  in  Australia.  I 
remember  venturing  to  warn  one  charming  girl, 
now  well  known  as  a  social  leader  in  London,  that 
it  might  be  as  well  not  to  dance  too  often  with 
this  engaging  aristocrat.     Her  characteristic  reply 
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was,  that  she  did  not  care  whether  he  were  real 
or  sham,  since  the  main  thing  was,  "  he  reminded 
her  of  Piccadilly."  However,  after  English  papers 
reached  us  recording  the  presence  of  the  holder  of 
the  title  at  the  wedding  of  General  Owen  Williams, 
doubts  were  removed,  and  gradually  spending  all 
the  money  recently  won  at  the  races,  this  agreeable 
gentleman,  a  cousin,  it  was  reported,  of  the  peer 
in  question,  and  an  ex- trooper  of  the  "Blues," 
faded  from  view,  later,  as  reported  at  the]  time, 
working  his  passage  home  on  board  a  steamer  as 
steward. 

A  few  years  after  there  were  several  cases  of 
this  kind  in  America.  I  myself  witnessed  one 
where  the  personator  gained  considerable  social 
recognition,  while  a  great  friend  of  mine,  Charles 
Pelham  Clinton,  then  living  in  New  York,  was 
regarded  as  an  impostor.  And  this  was  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  some  enterprising  citizen  of  New 
York,  unversed  in  the  intricacies  of  names  of  peers 
and  courtesy  titles  in  England,  took  upon  himself 
to  call  upon  Lord  Clinton  (family  name  Trefusis), 
supposed  by  him  to  be  the  father  of  my  friend. 
As  this  nobleman  naturally  denied  all  knowledge 
of  a  son  in  America,  that  seeker  after  facts  fairly 
put  the  lid  on  this  libel  by  telegraphing,  "  Beware 
of  Pelham  Clinton;  his  father  disowns  him."  How- 
ever, he,  one  of  the  finest  fellows  that  ever  lived, 
survived  the  ordeal  long  enough  to  take  his  revenge 
by  marrying  one  of  the  most  charming  ladies  ever 
born  in  the  States,  carrying  her  in  triumph  to  his 
home,  and  the  father  who  welcomed  such  a  happy 
return. 

It  was  in  New  York,  too,  that  I  was  visited  by 
a  friend  almost  speechless  with  indignation.     Through 
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grief  at  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  had  dropped 
for  a  time  the  high-sounding  title  which  came  to 
him,  assuming  another  belonging  to  the  family, 
which  was  certainly  less  impressive  than  Vere  de 
Vere.  This  gentleman,  calling  at  a  bank  and 
presenting  his  card,  was  told  to  wait.  While 
waiting  he  became  uncomfortably  conscious  of 
attracting  grins  from  sundry  passers-by,  apparently 
members  of  the  bank's  staff.  Presently  a  man 
came  over  to  where  he  was  sitting,  and  to  his 
amazement  said,  "  I  guess  you  had  better  clear." 
"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  visitor  in  answer  to  this  strange 
address.  "  Why,  well,  Lord  Jones  or  whatever 
you  are,  it  is  better  to  go  before  you  are  fired; 
we  may  even  be  having  Lord  Smith  here  next." 
After  tins  story  had  been  indignantly  poured 
out  to  me,  we  certainly  enjoyed  a  very  hearty 
laugh. 

On  my  second  voyage  to  Australia  there  was 
among  the  passengers,  all  unknown  to  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned,  a  lady  destined  to  become  the 
bride  of  the  Commodore  on  the  Australian  station, 
captain  of  the  ship  to  which  I  was  bound.  (After- 
wards Admiral  Sir  James  Erskine.) 

This  beautiful  English  girl  was  one  day  bewailing 
her  fate  at  going  so  far  from  home  to  live  among, 
what  she  then  believed  to  be,  rough  and  bearded 
strangers.  I  ventured  to  prophesy  that  she  would 
love  the  life  and  painted  Australia  in  the  gay  colours 
in  which  it  had  so  recently  appeared  to  me.  I 
also  promised  a  brilliant  match.  And  the  promise 
was  fulfilled.  One  day  after  the  Commodore  had 
given  a  lecture  to  his  officers  on  the  folly  of  marriage, 
a  condition  so  likely  to  impair  efficiency  for  the 
Service,   and  saying  that  the  habit  must  stop,   it 
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transpired  that  he  had  himself  been  accepted  by 
the  charming  lady  whose  speedy  engagement  I 
had  foretold.  And  to  round  off  this  story,  it  can 
be  added  here  that  some  time  later,  on  returning 
to  England,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  the  wedding  as  best  man. 

There  was  also  included  among  the  passengers 
a  very  queer  character,  who  spouted  Latin  and 
Greek  and  appeared  to  be  almost  as  full  of  scholar- 
ship as  he  was  of  whisky.  That  fine  personality 
Bishop  Barry  was  on  board,  on  his  way  to  Sydney, 
and  told  us  that  he  had  known  this  gentleman  at 
college  as  an  exceptionally  brilliant  man.  Un- 
fortunately for  me  he  was  my  cabin  mate.  Now, 
like  others,  I  have  always  secretly  been  afraid 
to  be  afraid,  and  though  each  night  my  companion 
sought  the  upper  berth,  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his 
grasp,  and  the  other  hand  holding  a  loaded  rifle 
(at  full  cock,  as  he  used  to  point  out),  I  did  not  like 
to  show  that  I  felt  any  fear  for  the  coming  hours. 
Especially  when  every  one  in  the  smoking-room 
used  to  shake  hands  before  I  went  to  bed,  cheerfully 
regretting  that  they  would  see  me  no  more.  Well, 
I  lived,  though  no  one  will  ever  know  how  many 
unpleasant  hours  were  passed,  listening  wakefully 
to  drunken  ravings,  punctuated  by  clicks  of  the 
rifle  overhead. 

When  we  reached  the  first  Australian  port 
a  posse  of  police  came  on  board  to  search  for  and 
arrest  this  learned  passenger,  a  dangerous  homicide, 
escaped  from  an  asylum.  Then  indeed  the  smoking- 
room  congratulated  me  on  having  escaped  so  well. 

It  was  in  different  surroundings  that  I  once 
again  felt  afraid  to  be  afraid.  It  was  while  hunting 
with  the  York  and  Ainsty  Hounds,  following  my 
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host  the  Master,  on  a  pony  which  he  had  lent  me, 
named  Squealer.  Leading  the  field  he  disappeared 
over  a  jump  and  was  then  seen  galloping  away 
across  a  hill  the  further  side,  and  down  below,  in 
a  three-cornered  dip,  riders  assembled  and  hesitated, 
looking  wildly  for  some  outlet  from  what  appeared 
a  cul-de-sac.  I  naturally  followed  my  leader  who, 
turning  his  head,  shouted  either  to  come  on  or  to 
turn  back  (it  was  the  latter),  but  which  I  did  not 
hear  nor  care.  For,  with  all  those  people  in  that 
pen  looking  on,  stopping  could  not  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment,  I  was  much  too  afraid.  So  I  rode 
on,  and  by  some  wonderful  fortune  that  pony  and  I 
were  soon  crossing  the  further  field  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  Master.  It  appeared  that  the  place  negotiated 
was  well  known  as  "  The  Devil's  Dyke  "  or  some 
equally  suggestive  name,  although  this  was  only 
brought  home  to  me  when,  out  with  the  Bramham 
Moor  the  following  day,  large  sums  were  offered 
for  the  purchase  of  the  gallant  Squealer,  to  whose 
agility  I  owed  so  much. 

And  the  word  "  afraid "  carries  my  memory 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  my  friend,  that 
fine  fellow  and  intrepid  sportsman,  head  of  our 
police,  Captain  Syers,  was  once  cruelly  criticised 
for  some  failure  to  capture  raiders  in  the  jungle. 
Not  long  after,  while  hunting  "  sladang,"  *  a  brute 
whom  he  had  wounded  charged  home  and  left 
his  victim  dying  on  the  ground.  When  companions 
rushed  to  his  assistance,  Syers  forbade  any  one 
to  touch  him  until  they  had  first  pursued  the 
"  sladang  "  and  killed  it.  When  after  some  consider- 
able delay  this  was  done,  for  the  first  time  he  allowed 
attention  to  his  hurts.     And  as  he  lay  there  in 

*  Sladang  =  wild  buffalo. 
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a  hopeless  condition  nearing  death,  turning  to  those 
around  him  this  brave  soul  asked,  "  Do  I  look  like 
a  man  who  is  afraid  ? "  There  will  always  be 
detractors  eager  to  throw  stones  with  reckless 
hands. 


CHAPTER  VI 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Arriving  in  Australia  for  the  second  time,  I  reported 
to  my  shipmates,  receiving  a  welcome  which  is 
cherished  to  this  day,  and  with  these  friends  resumed 
the  pleasant  life  which  had  called  me  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

During  this  stay  I  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  as 
best  man  at  the  wedding  of  my  shipmate,  the  late 
Lieut.  W.  E.  Maxwell,  Eoyal  Navy,  one  of  the  best 
of  friends  any  man  ever  had.  He  married  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  Wygram  Allen  of  Toxteth 
Park,  Sydney,  and  their  wedding  was  the  greatest 
social  event  of  the  season. 

Shortly  after  this  H.M.S.  Nelson  visited  New 
Zealand,  where  I  was  able,  with  cheery  companions, 
to  ride  to  the  hot  lakes  and  famous  pink  and  white 
terraces.  As  the  whole  of  the  face  of  this  country 
has  been  changed,  these  two  wonders  of  nature 
having  been  swallowed  in  a  general  upheaval  of 
the  ground,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  hear  how 
we  went.  Leaving  Auckland  on  horseback  at  8  a.m., 
arriving  at  Hamilton  at  4  p.m.,  we  drove  fifteen  miles 
to  Cambridge.  Next  day,  riding  thirty  miles  through 
beautiful  fern-tree  country  and  crossing  the  then 
considerable  river  of  Waihata,  we  put  up  at  Watoo 
for  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  we  started 
to  ride  fifty  miles  to  Ohinemootoo,  where  we  reached 
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the  hot  springs.  To  see  the  terraces  we  had  to  cross 
eight  miles  of  lake,  lunching  on  the  way  off  the 
cray-fish  we  caught  and  then  cooked  in  an  adjacent 
boiling  spring.  There  lay  the  terraces  in  front  of 
us.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  these 
marvels,  they  looked  like  immensely  broad  rows  of 
steps,  glistening  and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  with 
boiling  seething  water  at  the  summit,  which  over- 
flowed to  pour  in  steaming  torrents  down  the  terraces, 
in  each  of  which  were  both  shallow  and  deep  cavities. 
The  heat  of  the  water  being  lowered  as  it  descended, 
bathers  were  able  to  select  the  exact  temperature 
which  suited  them.  And  while  one  row  of  terraces 
was  a  dazzling  white,  the  others  a  light  pink,  illumined 
by  the  midday  sun,  presented  all  the  red  and  golden 
tints  which  sunsets  ever  showed. 

The  famous  Maori  ladies,  who  were  our  guides, 
told  us  that,  when  it  rained,  people  hid  their  clothes 
and  sat  in  the  water  to  keep  dry.  An  old  entry 
in  a  diary  of  that  date,  the  first  of  those  dust-smelling 
books  which  I  have  ventured  to  open  since  beginning 
to  tell  these  tales,  says,  "  Visited  Maories  and  sat 
on  the  floor  conversing,  my  hair  a  great  success, 
caught  many  fleas  and  went  home  to  dinner." 

Our  return  from  the  terraces  was  by  leaving 
Rotorua  at  7  a.m.  for  the  ride  to  Cambridge  of  fifty-five 
miles  over  a  bush  trail,  at  times  almost  impassable 
for  mud.  After  over  fifteen  hours  in  the  saddle  we 
arrived,  to  the  astonishment  of  local  friends.  It  is 
only  the  other  day  that  I  had  a  ride  of  equally  long 
duration,  ascending  mountains  to  the  snow  and 
descending  valleys  to  the  heat,  across  some  of  the 
ranges  of  the  Andes.  Alas,  although  very  well  on  the 
following  morning,  I  did  not  find  the  actual  journey 
so  easy  as  that  one  in  New  Zealand  now  so  long  ago. 
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Wherever  H.M.S.  Nelson  called  in  New  Zealand 
we  were  overwhelmed  with  hospitality,  cricket, 
lawn  tennis,  dancing,  shooting,  and  all  the  time 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  best.  It  will  sound 
greedy,  but  may  be  only  just  to  our  hosts  to  record 
that  memory  of  the  wonderful  magnums  of  claret, 
provided  at  the  Parliament  Houses  at  Wellington, 
is  still  gratefully  preserved. 

Sometimes  the  Commodore  collected  his  flock, 
and  the  ship  carried  us  all  to  rest  from  these  strenuous 
social  labours  in  quiet  places  like  the  Island  of 
Kauau,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George,  where 
we  shot  peacock  and  enjoyed  wallaby  drives.  On 
another  island,  Barrier  Island,  I  believe,  we  shot 
wild  goat.  And  there  was  Russell  at  the  Bay  of 
Island,  the  most  charming  old-world  spot  any  of  us 
had  ever  seen.  Life  seemed  like  a  picture  from  the 
past,  with  kind  hostesses  looking  as  though  they 
had  stepped  out  of  their  frames  to  bid  us  welcome. 
Many  families,  descendants  of  British  officers,  who 
served  in  the  Maori  wars,  have  settled  there. 

We  called  at  Norfolk  Island,  most  interesting 
place  of  all.  Inhabited  since  1856  by  Pitcairn 
Islanders,  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  the  very  place  seemed  like  a  book  of  story. 
This  little  community  lives  a  life  of  absolute  tran- 
quillity. They  have  few  laws,  since  wrong-doing 
is  practically  unknown.  All  share  alike,  and  when 
young  couples  marry  they  are  provided  for  out  of 
the  common  property — land. 

In  contrast  to  this  ideal  existence  the  island  was 
once,  before  their  arrival,  the  scene  of  terrible 
happenings,  when  England  sent  convicts  to  serve 
their  sentence  there. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  still  stood  the 
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ruins  of  grim  prisons,  where  so  many  human  beings 
had  endured  a  living  death.  We  saw  the  posts  to 
which  victims  of  corporal  punishment  had  been 
tied  for  flogging,  and  we  explored  the  dark  cells 
of  punishment.  As  we  had  all  been  reading  The 
Term  of  his  Natural  Life,  by  Marcus  Clarke,  that 
terrible  record  of  man's,  Englishman's,  treatment 
of  man,  of  which  we  had  seen  similar  records  in 
Tasmania,  these  fresh  proofs  of  horrors,  glibly 
illustrated  by  words  from  inhabitants  on  the  spot, 
had  an  unpleasant  fascination. 

In  another  part  of  this  beautiful  island,  rich  in 
rolling  grass  and  Norfolk  pines,  were  Bishop  Selwyn's 
mission  school  and  church.  The  church  is  rich, 
being  endowed  with  the  proceeds  of  Miss  Yonge's 
delightful  book,  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  as  well 
as  memorial  gifts  from  Mrs.  Goodenough.  At  this 
mission  station  natives  from  neighbouring  islands 
were  brought  to  be  educated  and  civilised.  And  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives  the  chiefs  of  the  mission 
would  seek  recruits  amongst  people  practising 
cannibalism  and  murder,  in  order  that  when  educated, 
they  might  return  to  spread  the  truth  throughout 
their  island. 

Of  course,  ours  was  the  largest  ship  the  inhabitants 
had  seen,  and,  while  we  were  exploring  the  island 
on  their  horses,  they  were  being  shown  over  it. 
A  rush  was  made  for  these  horses  as  we  landed. 
The  one  which  fell  to  my  share  had  a  side  saddle, 
on  which  hung  a  lady's  skirt.  This  I  donned,  as 
the  easiest  manner  to  save  it  intact  for  the  fair 
owner. 

That  was  our  last  call  before  entering  the  wonder- 
ful harbour  of  Sydney. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  when  coming  home 
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from  a  Ball,  I  saw  the  Garden  Exhibition  burn. 
Being  built  of  wood  it  was  a  great  fire.  The  towers 
crashed  in  and  pieces  of  iron  were  afterwards  found 
some  five  miles  away. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  travelled  to  Fiji 
to  become  extra  secretary  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  those  islands.  Our  voyage  was  made 
on  board  of  a  small  steamer  boasting  of  no  comfort, 
and  we  had  very  rough  weather.  There  was  a  deck 
cargo  of  sheep  and  cows,  and  green  seas  continually 
swept  over  these  unfortunate  animals.  To  go  to 
the  bathroom  it  was  first  necessary  to  negotiate  the 
sheep.  Soaking-wet  sheep  are  not  pleasant,  should 
you  happen  to  fall  amongst  them,  when  cumbered 
with  bath-sponge  and  towel.  If  one  came  safely 
through  the  pen,  there  remained  the  cows,  tied  side 
by  side,  so  that  there  was  only  a  narrow  space  through 
which  it  was  possible  to  pass.  This  passage  had 
to  be  taken  at  a  rush,  as,  if  the  ship  rolled,  all  the 
animals  came  rolling  back,  pinning  the  unfortunate 
passenger  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  until  the 
reversing  roll  released  him.  And  what  made  it 
worse  was,  that  this  pinning  process  was  not  done 
by  the  clean  end  of  the  cow.  Of  course,  if  this 
chanced  on  the  return  journey,  it  were  better  not 
to  have  bathed  at  all.  The  sheep  were  the  greatest 
nuisance,  as  they  broke  loose  and  found  themselves 
in  most  unexpected  places,  one  silly  wanderer 
actually  straying  into  the  cabin  of  Their  Excellencies 
at  night,  thereby  causing  commotion,  since  failing 
to  answer  when  hailed,  the  Governor  smote  the 
intruder  with  his  fist,  only  to  find  it  buried  with 
unexpected  softness  in  a  soaking  fleece  of  wool. 

After  these  days  of  much  discomfort  we  arrived 
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at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  then  a  French  convict 
station.  There  we  were  most  hospitably  received 
and  entertained.  Obtaining  official  permission,  we 
crossed  in  a  steam-launch  to  Isle  Nou.  Here  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  prisons.  I  was  astonished  to 
note  the  lenient  way  in  which  the  criminals  were 
treated,  seeing  that  the  majority  were  men  who  had 
originally  been  sentenced  to  death.  The  dark 
punishment  cell,  however,  into  which  I  entered, 
asking  to  be  shut  in  to  see  what  it  was  like,  would 
have  been  after  some  time  a  sufficiently  severe  ordeal 
to  break  down  the  strongest  nerve. 

I  have  witnessed  far  more  brutal  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  other  countries.  Not  long  ago  in 
South  America,  while  showing  me  over  the  gaol, 
the  Governor  summoned  convicts  to  move  a  heavy 
stone.  Beneath  it  lay  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
a  large  cavern  washed  with  running  water,  perfectly 
dark,  and  full  of  the  foulest  odours,  as  here  were 
the  drains  of  the  prison.  It  was  explained  to  me 
that,  even  if  a  prisoner  survived  the  confinement 
of  a  few  days  in  this  terrible  place,  he  invariably 
died  of  typhoid.  But,  as  the  Governor  of  the  gaol 
assured  me  that  during  his  regime  this  torture  had 
been  abolished,  I  could  only  hope,  with  some  reser- 
vations, that  this  might  be  literally  true.  But  in  Isle 
Nou  thirty  years  ago  there  were  no  horrors,  unless 
on  the  ferocious  faces  of  some  of  those  whom  we  saw. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  hospital  gardens  will 
always  remain  the  happiest  recollection  of  that 
island,  as  our  evening  walk  leaves  one  of  the  saddest. 
For  in  the  public  square,  rank  and  fashion  assembled 
to  saunter  in  the  shade,  a  well-dressed  laughing 
crowd,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  band,  played  by 
miserable-looking  convicts,  heavily  chained. 
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During  the  day  better  behaved  prisoners  were 
released  for  work  outside,  as  selected  by  those  who 
needed  them.  Kegarding  this;  our  host  suggested 
we  might  feel  nervous  did  we  know  his  cook  had 
been  a  murderer,  while  the  waiter  had  a  long 
record  of  crime.  I  was  told  that  wives  of  convicts 
were  allowed  to  follow  from  France,  and,  when 
conduct  justified  it,  hire  their  husbands  out  to  work. 
Pleasant  position  for  a  husband  ! 

The  next  chapter  will  be  an  account  of  Fiji  as 
I  knew  it  many  years  ago.  You  are  warned  and 
can  skip  it.  A  book  has  this  advantage  over  the 
cinema,  when  you  cannot  avoid  the  dull  bits  but 
must  blink  and  bear  them,  while  reading  at  a  gallop 
so  as  not  to  get  left  in  the  story. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FIJI 

Suva  had  then  recently  been  made  the  capital  of 
this  group  of  islands.  Government  House,  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  town,  was  a  large  wooden 
bungalow  built  on  poles.  It  had  been  the  native 
custom,  when  house-building,  to  place  a  living  man 
in  a  hole  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  so  that  he 
might  grasp  the  pole  and  support  it  erect,  then  to 
fill  in  the  aperture  with  earth,  leaving  the  poor 
wretch  to  continue  this  duty  for  ever.  It  is  presumed 
that  in  the  construction  of  Government  House  more 
modern  and  humane  methods  had  prevailed.  In 
front  of  this  building  was  a  small  plot  of  grass,  on 
which  fed  our  late  fellow  passengers,  the  cows. 
Then  came  a  group  of  stately  palms,  through  which 
could  be  seen  the  calm  water  of  the  inner  harbour, 
beyond  it  the  reef,  and  still  further  the  sea.  On 
one  side  the  tin  roofs  of  the  unlovely  town  glistened 
in  the  sun,  while  on  the  other  stretched  a  beautiful 
garden  of  flowers.  Less  than  two  years  previously 
this  spot  had  been  neglected  bush. 

The  sentry,  who  noiselessly  paced  up  and  down, 
wore  a  get-up  all  his  own,  with  the  exception  of  a 
"  sulu  "  bought  at  the  store,  and  the  rifle  which 
adorned  his  shoulder.  His  hair  seemed  the  predo- 
minant feature,  as  it  stood  stiffly  upright  at  least  a 
foot  above  his  face.     From  his  neck  hung  the  curved 
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tusk  of  a  boar,  and  in  his  ear  was  a  piece  of  shell.  He 
belonged  to  a  body-guard  of  various  types,  mostly 
bad  ones,  since  each  village,  compelled  to  furnish 
a  man  to  the  force,  not  unnaturally  selected  a  turbu- 
lent fellow  whose  absence  would  be  their  gain. 
But  the  chief  native  officer,  Ratu  Sakiusa,  was  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  Fijian  soldier  and  gentleman  as 
any  one  would  wish  to  see. 

We  taught  the  natives  cricket,  and  not  only 
were  they  apt  to  learn,  but  soon  became  so  enthusi- 
astic over  the  game,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pass  a  law  regulating  the  hours  in  which  it  might 
be  played.  Otherwise  other  occupation,  such  as 
work,  would  have  received  scant  attention.  As  my 
fellow  secretary  was  E.  W.  Wallington  (now  Sir 
Edward  Wallington,  treasurer  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen),  then  recently  an  Oxford  Blue,  the  coaching 
of  cricketers  was  good.  It  was  in  bowling  and 
throwing  that  players  excelled,  almost  all  being 
able  to  throw  a  hundred  yards. 

At  the  wickets,  chiefs  not  unnaturally  were  the 
best,  since  during  practice  games,  as  even  when  they 
were  frequently  bowled,  it  would  not  occur  to  them 
to  close  an  innings  until  too  tired  to  continue,  and 
certainly  no  one  would  venture  to  suggest  that  they 
were  out.  Yet  not  very  original,  perhaps,  since  I  can 
remember  a  similar  experience  at  lawn  tennis,  when 
a  very  famous  Duchess  always  computed  the  score 
so  that  she  and  her  partner  should  win  on  the  post. 

Beside  cricket,  and  their  trials  at  hurling  the 
spear,  natives  were  fond  of  a  pastime  which  consisted 
of  throwing  oranges  at  each  other  at  very  close 
range,  the  target  defending  himself  with  a  short 
stick.     This  was  safer  to  watch  than  to  play. 

Dancing  was  the  great  wonder  of  this  wonderful 
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land,  a  combination  of  poetry,  music,  and  colour 
which  revealed  glimpses  of  refinement  in  some 
remote  past.  Such  exhibitions,  reserved  for  state 
occasions,  or  as  obeisance  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  had  been  repeatedly  rehearsed. 

Performers,  numbering  some  five  or  six  hundred, 
came  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  garters 
of   coloured  leaves   or  grasses   bound   about  their 
knees.     They  ranged  in  circles,  while  a  band  beat 
monotonous  music  upon  "  la  lis  "  and  "  torn  toms." 
Other    groups,    holding    aloft    huge   flame -flaring 
branches  which  shed  weird  and  fitful  light,  illumi- 
nated the  scene.     Movements   then   began,  dances 
representing  stories  of  wooing  and  love,  or  coming 
of  tidings  of   enemy  and  war.      Then  ensued  war, 
with  harsh  ferocity  and  din.     And  all  the  while, 
in  perfect  time  to  the  music,  these  beating  feet  were 
moving  as  one.     And  then  the  dull  slow  tramp, 
as  village  people  came  from  their  homes  to  learn 
tidings    from    those    who    returned,    with    creeping 
steps  of  woe,  while  women  wept  for  others  who  could 
not  come  back.     A  perfect  presentation  of  a  story 
through   sight   and   sound.     Then   sprang   forth   a 
boastful   brave   shouting   his   valorous   deeds,    and 
after  him,  another  wildly  shaking  a  beflowered  head, 
and  bending  grass-gartered  knees,  to  let  all  the  world 
take  heed,  since  he  owned  no  equal  in  the  land. 
I  can  still  see  and  hear  this  strange  scene,  wild  chants 
and  wilder  movements  set  to  barbaric  music.     Born 
actors,    whose    dusky    figures    blended    with    the 
shadows  cast  by  the  blazing  light,  or  diminished  in 
view  when  torches  flickered  low,  now  bounding  high 
as  urged  by  rapturous  joy,  or  hurling  themselves 
prone  on  the  grass  in  the  very  desolation  of  despair. 
And    close    by    upon    the    verandah,    we,    the 
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spectators,  stood  clad  in  dress  clothes,  and  stiff 
collars,  with  the  set  of  which  that  hot  climate  did 
not  always  agree. 

Beside  us,  too,  was  grouped  a  circle  silently 
chewing.  These  were  engaged  in  preparing  refresh- 
ments for  the  dancers  and  spectators.  They  chewed 
Angona  root.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  stood  a 
large  bowl  into  which,  from  time  to  time,  would 
be  ejected  the  masticated  mass.  Then,  water  being 
placed  in  the  bowl,  some  one  would  lean  over  it  and 
knead  the  whole  with  his  hands.  When  ready  the 
drink  was  ladled  out  in  cocoa-nut  shells  and  handed 
round.  The  taste  was  that  of  soapsuds,  and  to 
show  courteous  appreciation,  it  was  correct  to  toss 
the  cup  away  as  proof  that  all  the  contents  had  been 
swallowed.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  other 
less  intimate  ways  of  preparing  the  beverage,  but 
by  such  means  the  strength  of  the  brew  is  consider- 
ably reduced.  Yet  in  either  form  it  is  an  acquired 
taste,  though  the  story  went  that  certain  high 
personages  had  taken  the  receipt  to  England  for 
their  homes. 

It  is  intoxicating  in  its  effects,  but  not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since,  his  head  remaining 
unaffected,  the  legs  of  a  man  who  had  exceeded, 
became  independent  and  unruly.  No  other  part  of 
the  body  could  control  them,  so  that  he  would  find 
it  hopeless  to  go  to  bed,  unless  he  contrived  that, 
in  passing  the  door  by  accident  his  legs  would 
allow  him  to  defeat  their  indiscipline  by  taking 
to  the  floor  and  completing  the  rest  of  the  journey 
on  his  knees. 

These  visits  from  a  tribe  might  last  several  days, 
which  permitted  the  issue  of  invitations  to  dinner  to 
some  of  the  chiefs.     It  was  an  interesting  study  to 
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watch  a  man,  who  only  a  few  years  before  had  been 
a  cannibal,  composedly  seated  at  table  among  English- 
men in  dress  clothes.  And  there  was  much  to  try 
his  patience  and  his  nerves.  For  a  Fijian  to  walk 
behind  a  chief  had  formerly  meant  instant  clubbing 
to  death,  and  here  he  must  perforce  remain  placid, 
while  silent  waiters  crept  stealthily  behind  his  chair 
to  offer  dishes  of  strange  food. 

I  have  noticed  a  chief  turn  fiercely  round  as 
though  prepared  to  annihilate  the  waiter  and  then, 
quickly  recollecting  himself,  divert  his  attention  to 
his  plate. 

As  I  was  then  fairly  plump,  it  sometimes  happened 
in  wilder  surroundings  that  my  legs  were  pinched 
appreciatingly  as  possibly  excellent  food.  Perhaps 
unpleasant,  and  yet  so  perverse  is  vanity,  there  was 
an  additional  pang,  if  pinched  in  silence,  while 
limbs  of  a  companion,  similarly  tested,  elicited 
tongue-clicks  of  approval. 

These  guests  of  Government  House  could  often 
boast  of  strange  episodes  in  the  past.  Fijians 
enjoy  a  very  keen  sense  of  humour.  One  of  our 
friends  had  been  the  first  to  own  a  gun  in  Fiji, 
which  had  afforded  him  scope  for  very  grim  practical 
jokes.  He  would  ask  a  friend  to  look  down  the 
muzzle  "  where  he  would  see  an  extraordinary 
sight."  On  his  instructions  being  followed,  he 
would  pull  the  trigger,  and  away  would  fly  the 
head  of  the  victim,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  cheery  young  chief. 
But  one  weak  point  marred  his  complete  enjoyment 
of  the  jest.  The  late  owner  of  the  head  could  never 
appreciate  its  exquisite  humour,  but  there  was 
always  the  consolation  that  it  could  be  repeated 
on  another  obedient  and  confiding  courtier. 
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Another  prominent  nobleman  was  famed  for 
hospitality  to  friends  and  distinguished  visitors. 
On  one  occasion,  being  informed  of  the  intention 
of  two  missionaries  to  pay  him  a  call,  he  immediately 
ordered  two  hundred  of  his  finest  young  men  to  be 
killed  to  provide  a  feast  in  their  honour.  Yet,  without 
such  human  adjuncts,  we  had  plenty  of  good  food, 
notably  turtle,  known  as  chief's  food,  as  any  one 
of  lesser  rank  who  partook  of  it  was  clubbed.  And 
those  of  lower  social  status  might  not  walk  erect 
before  their  lords,  but  had  to  crawl  past  them 
slapping  their  own  thighs  as  they  went. 

Tradition  related  that  once  two  haughty  English- 
men seeking  favour  from  a  chief  adopted  this  mode 
of  entrance  to  his  presence. 

Our  very  ill-trained  servants  were  a  trial,  but 
in  dealing  with  their  delinquencies  my  fondness 
for  red  pepper  stood  me  in  good  stead.  For  red 
pepper  in  the  native  dialect  was  "  damu,  damu," 
and  a  call  for  this  condiment  afforded  a  polite  means 
of  relief. 

Sometimes  these  servants,  recent  arrivals  from 
distant  islands  of  the  group,  would  bewilder  us 
by  changes  of  paint.  To-day  a  man  might  wear 
his  face  bright  scarlet  shaded  off  with  blue,  to- 
morrow yellow  with  black  gashes  beneath  the  eyes. 
And  most  gruesome  of  all  was  an  entire  mask  of 
black,  strangely  clashing  with  the  brown  of  the 
body  it  surmounted. 

In  striking  contrast  to  most  other  races  in  the 
Western  Pacific  a  Fijian  is  straight-limbed  and 
tall.  He  devotes  much  care  on  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, especially  his  coiffure,  and  to  avoid 
disarranging  it  when  sleeping,  a  neck  rest  is  used 
for  his  head. 
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Frequently  a  man  is  covered  with  gashes,  holes 
opened  for  the  easy  outlet  of  pain.  I  have  often 
seen  flesh  cuts  for  ornamentation.  Thus  one  dandy 
wore  a  complete  suit  of  neat  little  bows,  cunningly 
tied  in  the  skin.  These  scars,  long  healed,  gave 
a  most  artistic  effect. 

But  time  has  passed  in  Fiji  as  elsewhere,  and 
most  of  those  old  customs  have  now,  perhaps,  faded 
and  gone. 

I  hurried  back  from  Fiji  to  avail  myself  of 
the  passage  kindly  offered  me  on  board  H.M.S. 
Nelson  to  New  Guinea.  Perhaps  hurry  is  a 
misnomer,  since  there  were  untoward  happenings 
on  the  voyage  to  Melbourne  which  kept  us  some 
ten  days  at  sea.  There  was  no  comfort  on  board 
the  steamer,  and  my  days,  and  nights,  were  mostly 
passed  rolling  about  the  floor  of  the  saloon,  together 
with  a  miscellany  of  crockery  and  other  odds  and 
ends,  which,  like  myself,  had  broken  adrift.  The 
cabin  was  abandoned  to  cockroaches,  whose  number 
gave  it  a  prevailing  tint  of  brown.  When  people 
ask  if  I  take  sugar  in  tea,  my  thoughts  travel  back 
to  an  inane  conversation  overheard  on  board  that 
horrible  little  ship.  Said  lady  No.  1,  "  Stewardess, 
I  hope  there  is  no  sugar  in  my  tea :  I  don't  take 
sugar."  Lady  No.  2,  "  Yes  you  do,  dear,  it  is 
I  who  don't  take  sugar."  1st  lady,  "  Of  course, 
I  knew  it  was  one  of  us,  but  forgot  which.  Stewardess, 
please  give  me  the  sugar ;  I  always  take  sugar  in 
my  tea."  During  the  days  subsequent  to  these 
enlightening  remarks,  these  poor  silly  passengers  were 
scarcely  in  a  condition  to  dictate  to  the  stewardess 
as  to  what  she  should  give  them.  Yet  others 
remained  sufficiently  well  for  social  intercourse. 
Said  my  vis-d-vis  to  his  neighbour,  "  Will  you  pass 
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me  the  fried  potatoes,  what  the  French  call  '  pomeely 
tears  fritz.'  "  "  How  much  on  that  perch  ?  "  said 
his  friend.  "  Why,  you  stupid,"  came  the  reply, 
"  Pomeely  tears,  potatoes,  fritz  fried,  fried  potatoes." 
Neighbour  much  impressed,  "  Oh  !  " 

We  had  communication  with  the  outside  world 
when  lying  on  and  off  between  Lord  Howe's  Island 
and  Ball's  Pyramid,  a  rock  which  rises  a  sheer 
1,800  feet  out  of  the  sea. 

Lord  Howe's  Island  is  a  botanical  paradise, 
where  all  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetation 
seem  to  thrive. 

Soon  afterwards  we  reached  Melbourne,  glad 
to  receive  the  welcome  of  the  good  friends  we  had 
left  there. 

The  Commodore  had  received  instructions  to 
proceed  to  sea.  Our  destination  was  to  be  New 
Guinea.  We  were  racing,  so  it  appeared,  a  German 
man-of-war  bound  for  the  same  island.  That 
visit  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  German  New 
Guinea,  while  we  proceeded  to  Port  Moresby  where 
H.M.S.  Harrier,  Swinger,  and  Raven  were  awaiting 
us,  H.M.S.  Espiegle  arriving  shortly  afterwards. 
Our  mission  was  to  establish  a  Protectorate  over 
this  portion  of  the  island.  The  Commodore  had 
to  assist  him,  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  well-known 
missionary,  an  agreeable,  accomplished  gentleman 
who  then,  owing  to  his  life  of  self-sacrifice  and 
courage,  knew  more  about  New  Guinea  than  any 
European  living.  There  was  also  Mr.  Lawes,  another 
of  the  band  of  brave  missionaries,  whose  name 
will  live  long  in  these  seas. 

For  two  days  the  smaller  ships  cruised  about 
the  coasts  collecting  chiefs.  This  interval  was 
spent  by  us  in  exploring  the  country  and  noting 
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the  customs  of  the  people.  Houses  built  on  piles 
fringed  the  shore,  boats  being  moored  conveniently 
near.  With  considerable  subsequent  experience  of 
tropical  forests  and  the  necessary  cautions  habitually 
taken  against  animals,  snakes,  and  mosquitoes, 
it  seems  curious  to  look  back  and  remember  how, 
with  the  careless  ease  of  naval  officers,  we  wandered 
out  into  unknown  countries,  peopled  by  cannibal 
tribes,  taking  our  guns  in  search  of  sport,  and,  when 
it  became  dark,  lying  down  and  going  to  sleep. 

The  official  programme  consisted  in  assembling 
as  many  chiefs  as  could  be  discovered  and,  when 
collected  on  board,  feeding  them  with  copious 
bowls  of  rice  and  jam,  which  after  some  natural 
hesitation  they  ate  with  such  eager  satisfaction 
that  the  speediest  stokers  transferred  their  attention 
to  the  bowls  of  their  neighbours.  Then  each  man 
was  handed  a  long  ebony  stick  with  a  silver  florin 
fixed  on  the  top,  as  a  symbol  of  office  and  authority, 
to  be  wielded  justly  for  the  welfare  of  those  whom 
he  ruled.     Mr.  Lawes  acted  as  interpreter. 

These  preliminaries  over,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  demonstrate  a  little  what  Queen  Victoria  could 
do,  and  rounds  were  fired  from  a  Nordenfeldt  gun 
and  a  Gardner  in  the  top. 

Few  of  the  natives  could  be  induced  to  watch 
the  target  or  follow  the  course  of  the  shot,  the 
majority  trembling  with  terror  or  cowering  on 
deck  with  faces  hid  in  their  hands. 

But  a  shell  fired  from  one  of  the  big  guns  was 
better  appreciated,  and  when  bursting  in  the  distance, 
it  elicited  a  unanimous  grunt  of  delight,  together 
with  a  chorus  of  "Ah,  ah!"  from  the  hitherto 
undemonstrative  guests.  Finally,  the  visitors  were 
presented  with  hatchets  and  tobacco. 
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These  chiefs  were  of  various  types,  some  old 
and  shaky,  with  bald  heads,  others  possessing 
bushy  hair,  decorated  with  shells  or  birds  of  paradise. 
Some  were  close-cropped  and  curly-headed.  One 
of  these  latter  was  boasting  how  he  had  killed  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  in  token  thereof  pointed 
to  lines  of  tattoo  across  his  chest,  marks  of  distinction 
only  permitted  to  be  worn  after  successful  homicide. 

In  later  years,  when  living  in  Somaliland,  I  found 
that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  there. 

One  old  chief  explained  that  only  the  previous 
night  enemies  had  burnt  the  village  and  killed 
his  brother.  Their  astonishment  reached  a  climax, 
when  electric  search-lights  were  turned  on  to  the 
shore,  while  rockets  provided  an  additional  thrill 
of  terror.  And  as  the  steam  siren  yelled  forth 
hideous  notes  to  fly  echoing  across  the  hills,  con- 
sternation reigned,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  reported 
that  the  noise,  believed  to  be  the  baying  of  a  super- 
natural dog,  drove  people  to  flee  into  the  recesses 
of  the  jungle  for  safety.  Others  imagined  that 
the  ship  was  hungry,  and  voicing  a  yearning  for 
food,  but  the  majority,  believing  the  light  to  be  the 
eyes  of  evil  spirits,  hastened  to  join  those  already 
in  flight  from  the  terrible  dog.  This  was  the  same 
siren  which  a  poor  old  Scotch  lady  on  an  island 
near  New  Zealand  mistook  for  the  last  trump, 
and  disregarding  assurances  to  the  contrary,  in- 
sisted on  drawing  down  the  blinds  while  making 
preparations  for  a  dignified  exit  from  the  world. 
This  new  horror  also  had  other  effects  which  seriously 
affected  the  birth  rate  of  the  country. 

On  the  day  following  these  demonstrations  of 
Imperial  power,  there  took  place  an  appropriate 
ceremony  on  shore.     With  marines  and  bluejackets, 
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forming  three  sides  of  a  square  round  a  hastily 
erected  flagstaff,  the  Commodore  officially  announced 
the  Protectorate  "  established  over  a  portion  of 
New  Guinea  and  the  islands  adjacent  thereto." 

A  proclamation  was  read,  and  the  British  flag 
hoisted,  while  the  band  played  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  followed  by  three  rounds  of  feu  de  joie, 
a  royal  salute  from  the  ships'  guns,  the  whole  ending 
with  three  cheers  for  the  Queen. 

After  this  rather  exhausting  performance  in 
tropical  heat,  we  sought  the  oven-like  shelter  of 
H.M.S.  Nelson,  whose  sides,  painted  black,  seemed 
to  fizzle  in  the  sun. 

This  programme  was  several  times  repeated 
in  other  centres  of  population.  Concerning  one 
of  these,  the  following  extract  may  be  given  from 
a  little  account  of  this  cruise  which  I  was  able  to 
write  on  the  return  voyage  ready  for  publication 
on  arrival  in  Sydney.  "  The  chiefs  were  all  grouped 
picturesquely  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  In 
front  sat  the  Queen,  Kolaloka  by  name,  the  only 
woman  known  to  hold  power  in  New  Guinea.  Her 
father  on  his  deathbed  had  assembled  his  people 
and  bade  them  accept  the  rule  of  his  daughter, 
as  she  was  of  all  his  children  the  most  fit.  Thus 
there  sat  Her  Majesty  listening  to  this  message 
from  that  other  Queen  across  the  sea.  Among 
those  behind  her  was  one  chief  whose  appearance 
merits  special  description.  His  face  was  painted 
bright  yellow,  picked  out  with  black,  while  on 
his  head  were  spread  the  plumes  of  at  least  three 
birds  of  paradise,  in  regular  tiers  like  haloes,  above 
the  erect  stiff  brush  of  his  hair.  A  long  stick  pierced 
his  nose,  and  earrings  and  necklaces  of  the  teeth 
of  sharks  and  dogs,  together  with  lockets  of  tusks 
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and  shells,  adorned  his  upper  person,  while  round 
his  waist  was  a  broad  belt  painted  red,  drawn  so 
tight  that  the  flesh  bulged  out  on  either  side,  necessi- 
tating elbows  being  held  at  right  angles  to  his  body 
to  facilitate  breathing.  He  wore  tight  bands  round 
his  arms,  with  bracelets  of  bone  and  shell,  close 
laced  together  half-way  to  the  shoulder,  as  though 
encased  in  armour.  Beyond  this  ornate  person 
sat  a  tall  individual  all  in  black,  or  rather  painted 
black  all  over  like  a  conscientious  Christy  minstrel. 
His  grave  face  was  streaked  to  betoken  lines  of 
grief,  and  above  his  head  reared  plumes  of  black 
feathers  as  though  from  a  hearse,  black  shells  round 
his  neck,  black  bands  for  his  waist  and  arms,  black 
feathers  stuck  beneath  him,  and  again  black  plumes 
bound  about  his  legs.  He  sat  regarding  this  strange 
scene  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  grim  coun- 
tenance. We  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
chief  was  mourning  for  his  mother. 

"All  went  well  until  the  commencement  of  the 
feu  de  joie,  when  terror  descended  upon  the  chiefs 
collected  with  such  care.  The  swell  with  the  yellow 
face  desisted  from  the  absorbing  occupation  of 
coaxing  paint  from  his  eyes  with  the  aid  of  a  leaf, 
and  assuming  a  sickly  smile  strove  to  survey  the 
company  as  though  he  had  heard  a  feu  de  joie  every 
day  of  his  life,  but  the  effort  was  too  much  and, 
fear  getting  the  better  of  dignity,  he  finally  buried 
his  head  in  the  lap  of  his  neighbour,  in  a  perfect 
paroxysm  of  terror,  regardless  of  the  damage  to 
his  appearance.  As  for  the  orphan  chief,  he  had 
commenced  beating  his  head  sadly  on  the  ground 
after  the  discharge  of  the  very  first  gun,  while 
the  men  on  either  side  of  him  were  burrowing 
their    faces    in    the    earth    in   the    endeavour    to 
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use  this  solemn  personage  as  a  shield  between 
them  and  the  firing.  The  poor  Queen  dissolved 
into  royal  tears,  and  it  took  all  the  persuasion  of 
her  consort  to  calm  her  outraged  Majesty.  Ulti- 
mately all  were  reassured  and,  when  the  shooting 
was  over,  we  adjourned  to  the  mission  house.  The 
yellow-faced  chief  gazed  haughtily  around  as  though 
to  defy  any  one  who  had  ventured  to  take  note 
of  his  fears,  the  sombre  one  looked  lugubriously 
at  his  companions,  and  the  Queen  was  taken  inside 
to  be  photographed.  She  was  a  nice  little  fat 
Queen,  tattooed  all  over  with  mysterious  designs, 
and  she  evinced  much  interest  in  the  proclamation 
of  Queen  Victoria." 

But  on  occasions,  when  we  went  on  shore,  our 
own  appearance  excited  equal  amazement,  and 
when,  by  dint  of  patting  and  disarranging  our 
shirt-sleeves,  it  was  seen  that  we  were  white  under 
our  clothes,  the  yells  were  almost  hysterical  with 
astonishment.  And  at  a  place  called  Motu  Motu 
the  dressiest  individual,  who  never  wore  clothes, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  was  tall  and  well 
built,  and  birds  of  paradise  were  poised  upon  the 
hair  of  his  head,  which  was  combed  and  stood  upright 
as  though  made  of  wire.  Huge  rings  of  tortoiseshell 
to  the  number  of  twenty  dragged  the  lobe  of  each 
ear  almost  to  his  shoulders,  there  meeting  laced 
armlets  of  shell  and  bone,  which  started  from  the 
wrists.  Broad  bands  of  shell,  cut  like  beads,  lay 
across  his  forehead,  the  ends  of  which  were  entwined 
in  his  hair  to  hang  in  festoons  down  the  back. 
Circlets  of  teeth  adorned  his  neck,  while  boars'  tusks 
lay  thick  upon  his  chest.  A  broad  tight  band, 
almost  cutting  his  body  in  two,  gave  him  a  wasp- 
waisted  appearance,  and  from  it  teeth  and  shells 
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dangled  in  reckless  profusion.  His  legs  were  decked 
in  rings  of  coloured  grass,  from  which  hung  long 
white  shells,  which  clattered  as  he  walked.  I  fear 
we  pinched  and  patted  this  marvellous  work  of 
art  almost  as  curiously  as  we  ourselves  had  been 
pinched  and  patted  the  evening  before. 

During  our  wanderings  on  shore  we  discovered 
a  bower-bird's  bower.  This  lay  close  to  the  nest, 
formed  by  two  little  piles  of  sticks  about  a 
yard  apart,  connected  by  a  narrow  line  of  upright 
twigs,  closely  packed  side  by  side,  thus  forming 
a  high  wall  to  the  passage  connecting  the  ends. 
Around  lay  fern  and  other  berries,  the  bower- 
bird  always  seizing  on  what  is  bright  or  shining 
to  decorate  this  playground. 

At  one  cove  H.M.S.  Espiegle  landed  labourers, 
who,  some  time  before,  had  been  kidnapped  and 
taken  to  Queensland.  Those  who  met  the  party  on 
shore  having  long  mourned  them  as  dead,  these  lost 
ones  were  received  with  exclamations  of  joy,  as 
though  they  had  returned  from  the  grave.  But 
instead  of  gratitude  they  expressed  dissatisfaction, 
because  many  were  still  missing,  and,  till  these 
could  be  produced,  the  old  chief  refused  to  visit 
the  ship.  Three  head  men  brought  on  board  that 
day  had  been  found  devouring  two  men  whom  they 
had  only  just  killed.  There  was  also  the  body 
of  a  woman,  thrown  away  as  uneatable.  I  was 
present  when  we  interrupted  a  similar  meal  shared 
by  a  man  and  his  son.  Seeing  us,  they  heaped 
the  remains  in  a  large  basket  which  were  collected 
and  brought  off  with  them,  as  one  consignment, 
by  the  thorough  bluejackets  detailed  for  the  task. 
In  the  boat  this  family  party  was  violently  sick, 
either  owing  to  the  haste  of  eating,  in  order  to  finish 
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before  we  came,  or  in  consequence  of  the  richness 
of  their  food.  While  on  this  horrible  subject, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  were  told  that  no 
women  were  allowed  cannibal  food.  In  such  a  flying 
visit,  it  was,  of  course,  not  possible  to  obtain  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  their  customs. 
But  there  was  one  island  pointed  out  to  us,  inhabited 
entirely  by  women,  on  which  no  man  might  land 
except  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  habits 
of  these  ladies  were  not  always  nice,  since  we  noticed 
that  recently  born  puppies  and  pigs  often  shared 
in  the  food  supplies  offered  to  their  own  human 
young.  Many  of  the  men  wore  tattoo  marks  across 
their  chests — the  badge  of  a  slayer.  But  this 
did  not  always  denote  the  distinction  gained  in 
fair  fight,  for  a  native  would  watch  his  opportunity 
for  weeks  and,  at  length,  catching  his  victim  asleep, 
first  wound,  and  then  carefully  keep  him  alive, 
until  all  the  men  of  his  own  village  could  share 
the  chance  of  digging  their  spears  into  his  unfortunate 
body.  After  which  deed  each  of  these  desperadoes 
would  be  entitled  to  place  a  tattoo  on  his  chest. 
Fights  generally  ensue  after  a  death,  since  it  is 
believed  that  no  man  in  the  prime  of  life  can  possibly 
die  from  natural  causes.  Such  a  demise  is  attributed 
to  machinations  of  spirits  belonging  to  departed 
enemies.  And  there  are  wise  men  prepared  to 
name  the  tribe  to  which  in  life  these  vindictive 
ones  belonged,  and  it  remains  a  point  of  honour 
with  relations  of  the  deceased  to  avenge  his  death 
on  those  thus  accused. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RETURN  HOME 

After  a  pleasant  stay  at  Sydney,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  in  the  world,  the  time  of  their 
commission  having  expired,  all  naval  officers  were 
ordered  home  in  H.M.S.  Tamar,  the  troopship 
which  had  brought  their  relief. 

The  captain,  Borlase  Warren,  kindly  offered 
me  a  passage.  While  undecided  whether  to  return 
to  England  or  not,  being  aware  that  my  presence 
on  board  of  a  full  ship  must  cause  inconvenience, 
I  hesitated  to  accept.  But  my  hesitation  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  entrance 
to  my  room,  where  I  was  laid  up  with  an  attack 
of  lumbago,  of  a  party  of  midshipmen  with  a  message 
that  they  had  come,  in  obedience  to  orders,  to  pack 
up  my  belongings  and  take  me  on  board,  which 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  do,  carrying  me 
to  a  boat  and  duly  delivering  the  goods  according 
to  plan. 

Thus  commenced  one  of  the  most  interesting 
voyages  ever  made  by  a  civilian.  There  were  seventy- 
five  naval  officers  and  their  wives  on  board  the 
Tamar. 

In  co-operation  with  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral) 
Tillard  I  wrote  and  edited  The  Tamar  Times  which, 
during  our  two  months  at  sea,  not  only  gave 
us  occupation,  but  also  became  the  official  channel 
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for  conveying  the  captain's  communications  to 
the  ship.  Some  of  the  illustrations  drawn,  and 
painted,  by  contributors,  were  excellent. 

A  cricket  match  at  Albany  was  our  last  farewell 
to  the  country  we  all  loved  so  much  and  were  leaving 
with  such  intense  regret. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  Diego  Garcia, 
where  we  called  for  coal.  On  an  island  to  which 
a  party  of  us  sailed  we  came  upon  the  "  Wideawake 
Fair,"  so  called  from  the  sea  swallows,  which  render 
the  spot  an  almost  unique  sight.  The  air  was 
so  thick  with  these  birds,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  up  our  arms  to  protect  our  faces  as  we  walked. 
And  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  treading  upon  young 
birds  or  eggs.  Of  the  latter  we  filled  many  buckets 
to  take  off  to  the  ship.  When  cooked  they  were 
little  inferior  to  plovers'  eggs. 

The  only  incident  which,  for  a  space,  varied 
the  monotony  of  these  days  at  sea  was  the  fall  from 
the  skylight  into  the  Pandemonium,  where  the 
junior  officers  slept,  of  the  G.O.M.,  a  nickname 
given  to  a  young  civilian  passenger  on  account 
of  his  relationship  to  the  great  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  was  unhurt  by  the  fall,  but,  as  the  First  Lieutenant 
ordered  the  skylight  to  be  closed  and  the  windsail 
taken  in,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pandemonium  felt 
aggrieved.  There  followed  a  general  court  martial 
on  the  poor  culprit,  who  implicitly  believed  in  its 
reality.  Taken  forward  to  the  midshipmen's  quarters 
in  handcuffs,  the  prisoner  was  tried  by  young 
officers  in  full  uniform  with  everything  in  order. 
Although  the  "  prisoner's  friend "  made  a  most 
able  speech  in  his  defence,  the  accused  was  found 
guilty  of  "  careless  conduct  detrimental  to  the 
comfort    of    the    Pandemonium "    and    sentenced 
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to  "  four  dozen."  The  trial  lasted  several  hours. 
A  medical  examination  by  the  doctor  declared 
the  prisoner  unfit  for  punishment,  and  he  escaped, 
to  his  unbounded  delight  and  relief.  However, 
it  is  improbable  that  he  ever  fell  down  a  skylight 
again. 

Arriving  at  Aden  we  heard  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum 
and  the  death  of  General  Gordon.  Rumours  found 
their  way  on  board  and  were  hotly  discussed.  Later, 
in  the  Canal,  we  passed  troopships,  some  recognising 
friends  and  relations  on  board.  We  heard  talk 
of  war  with  Russia,  and  that  our  ship  must  stop 
for  special  orders.     There  was  much  excitement. 

We  called  at  Malta,  where  some  of  our  seventy 
prisoners  managed  to  break  loose  and  start  swimming 
for  the  shore.  All  were  recaptured.  We  stayed 
one  hour  only  at  Gibraltar,  where  we  learnt  that 
war  with  Russia  was  off. 

In  the  Bay  we  met  a  terrible  storm  which  carried 
away  the  bowsprit  of  the  Tamar,  and  for  some 
time  three  knots  was  our  maximum  speed.  It 
was  first  intended  to  make  for  Lisbon,  but  eventually 
the  ship  continued  her  course  direct  for  home. 

London  Again 

Once  more  in  London,  I  resumed  my  former 
happy  life,  foregathering  with  friends,  attending 
race  meetings,  and  experiencing  a  general  joie  de 
vivre. 

This  was  the  season  of  the  famous  Rose  Ball, 
when  the  girls  of  Society  came  into  their  own. 
Hitherto  at  smart  functions  it  was  the  young  married 
women  who  took  the  honours. 

The  Rose  Ball  was  given  by  girls,  each  of  whom 
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could  invite  one  or  two  men.  On  this  occasion 
a  certain  royal  personage  was  absent,  rumour  whis- 
pering that  his  invitation  had  gone  astray.  The 
current  number  of  Truth  contained  a  cartoon 
of  him  peeping  at  the  forbidden  show  through  a 
half-open  door,  while  behind,  like  a  modern  Peri,  a 
celebrated  beauty  stood,  whose  card  likewise  had 
failed  to  arrive.  But  the  Ball,  notwithstanding 
these  gaps  in  its  guests,  was  such  an  overwhelming 
success  that  its  memory  still  lives. 

This  picture  of  unobserved  spectators  reminds 
me  of  a  Derby  Day  and  a  spectator  who  was  un- 
observant. 

It  was  on  a  Derby  Day  at  Epsom  when  my 
eldest  brother,  then  Inspector  of  Signalling,  suddenly 
produced  his  handkerchief  and  commenced  waving 
it  from  the  stand.  On  asking  him  what  he  was 
doing,  he  replied,  "  Only  telling  young  Jackson 
down  there  in  the  crowd,  that  as  he  is  here  without 
leave,  he  had  better  get  away  quick  before  I  see 
him." 

This  probably  settled  Jackson,  but  the  dis- 
tinguished recipient  of  a  message  from  a  prouder 
eminence  than  the  Epsom  Grand  Stand  was  not 
equally  unresponsive.  After  Tel-el-Kebir  my  brother 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  and  heliographed 
to  Lord  Wolseley,  "  Congratulate  you  on  great 
victory.  Forty  centuries  salute  you."  The  answer 
flashed  back  was,  "Come  down  and  don't  make 
a  d d  fool  of  yourself." 

His  first  experience  as  Signaller  to  a  Force  on 
active  service  was  at  Kandahar,  where  he  served 
throughout  the  siege.  He  was  an  amateur  actor 
of  some  distinction,  and  he  did  valuable  service 
in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  dejected  garrison  by  the 
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production  of  a  pantomime,  which  he  wrote  and 
stage-managed,  besides  taking  a  share  in  painting 
the  scenery.  It  had  a  great  success,  both  in  achieving 
its  immediate  object,  and  as  a  theatrical  entertain- 
ment. 

It  was,  of  course,  his  pleasant  duty  to  receive 
the  welcome  heliographic  message  announcing  the 
approach  of  Sir  F.  Roberts'  Relief  Force  on  com- 
pletion of  his  historic  march  from  Kabul. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  what  the  garrison 
needed  most  he  signalled,  as  ordered,  that  it  was 
"  pipeclay." 

As  Inspector-General  of  Signalling  he  was  free 
to  select  the  dates  for  his  inspection  of  the  various 
garrisons  and,  by  a  coincidence  not  altogether  in- 
explicable, they  were  often  those  of  Race  Meetings 
in  the  vicinity.  On  one  occasion  he  received  a 
telegram  from  a  Royal  Duke,  commanding  at 
Portsmouth,  to  whom  he  had  announced  his 
impending  arrival,  "  Please  don't  come,  we  want 
to  go  to  Goodwood,"  to  which  he  replied,  "So  do 
I.     Expect  me  on  date  mentioned." 

I  recollect  another  incident  of  seeing  without 
noticing.  It  was  in  Jelebu  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
I  had  recently  issued  strict  orders  declaring  buffalo 
fights  illegal.  One  day  a  Malay  called  upon  me, 
and,  as  was  the  custom,  spent  some  time  in  con- 
versing on  indifferent  matters.  At  length,  coming 
to  the  reason  of  his  visit,  he  told  me  that  that  very 
afternoon  there  might  possibly  be  a  buffalo  fight 
at  a  certain  place,  and  if  I  were  riding  out  as  usual, 
it  might  be  interesting  for  me  to  take  that  road. 
"  But,"  I  exclaimed,  "  do  you  not  know  that  such 
fights  are  forbidden  ?  And  that  if  the  police 
were  to  hear  of  it  all  concerned  would  be  brought 
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before  me  and  punished."  "  Of  course,"  replied 
my  visitor,  "that  would  be  only  right  and  proper, 
and  your  sentences  are  always  just,  but  the  police 
are  not  going  to  hear  of  this  matter,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  and  others  that  it  would  surely  be  waste 
of  a  good  fight  if  the  Tuan*  could  not  accidentally 
see  it,  and  no  one  among  us  Malays  could  be  recog- 
nised, as  all  will  be  hiding  behind  the  trees." 

Writing  of  Jelebu,  Malay  Peninsula,  which  latter 
word  most  of  my  correspondents  persistently  spell 
with  an  "  r  "  at  the  end  like  "  peculiar,"  reminds  me 
that  noticing  this  address  on  my  visiting  card  (at 
that  time  such  things  were  generally  used)  Alick 
Yorke  exclaimed,  "  What  an  extraordinary  address. 
People  will  think  you  have  taken  a  villa  in  St.  John's 
Wood  "  (a  locality  not  so  openly  mentioned  then  as  it 
can  be  now).  The  Hon.  Alexander  Yorke,  to  give 
him  his  full  appellation,  who  was  Equerry  to  Queen 
Victoria,  was  a  famous  mimic.  Among  those  whom 
he  took  off  most  admirably  was  Her  Majesty.  On 
hearing  this  (she  heard  everything)  Alick  Yorke  was 
commanded  to  do  the  imitation  for  her  benefit ;  the 
Queen  smiling,  it  is  said,  at  the  result. 

A  distinguished  hostess  in  those  days  was  a  very 
great  lady,  who  periodically  received  the  whole 
fashionable  world.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  greeting  an  apparently  never-ending  stream  of 
guests  is  a  fatiguing  process,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
she  was  so  overcome  that  she  yawned  openly  and 
frequently.  One  guest,  thus  received  with  open- 
mouthed  welcome,  grasped  her  outstretched  hand 
and,  fixing  his  eyeglass  for  a  closer  inspection, 
audaciously  whispered,  "  Shake ;  I,  too,  have  back 
teeth  stopped  with  gold." 

*  Sahib  or  Lord. 
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I  heard  of  another  lady  who  unconsciously  and 
involuntarily  made  a  more  embarrassing  display. 
She  was  just  proceeding  to  her  bath  in  her  hotel 
dressing-room,  when  she  heard  the  handle  of  the  door 
turned,  and  she  beat  a  hasty  retreat  behind  the 
window  curtains  before  the  (male)  intruder  made  his 
entrance.  As  he  subsequently  explained,  he  thought 
the  number  was  that  of  his  wife's  room,  so,  not 
recognising  his  error,  he  stayed  where  he  was.  Not 
knowing  the  kind  of  man  with  whom  she  had  to  deal, 
the  lady  did  not  venture  to  attract  his  attention  by 
speech.  Meanwhile  the  hotel  manager's  observation 
was  called  to  the  rapidly-increasing  crowd  in  the 
street  looking  up  at  the  hotel  window.  He  rushed 
upstairs,  thinking  there  must  be  a  fire,  and  expelled 
the  intruder,  when  the  poor  victim,  fortunately 
unaware  of  the  attraction  she  had  provided  for  the 
spectators  below,  was  able  to  emerge  from  her  hiding- 
place.  She  was  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  effect 
of  the  strong  light  in  the  street  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  window  curtain. 

Skipping  many  years,  I  must  add  the  name  of 
Mrs.  George  Keppel  to  those  of  the  many  charming 
ladies  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  on 
friendly  terms.  Her  grace  and  charm  are  well  known, 
but  the  distinctive  quality  to  which  I  pay  my  tribute 
of  homage  is  perhaps  less  generally  appreciated.  She 
never  says  an  unkind  thing,  and  I  have  the  highest 
authority  for  writing,  that  in  the  days  when  her 
influence  was  unrivalled,  she  smoothed  over  many 
difficulties  by  invariably  putting  forward  the  best 
side  of  any  person,  whose  conduct  was  the  subject  of 
controversy.  There  are  many  who  must  owe  her 
gratitude. 


CHAPTER  IX 

NEW   YORK 

My  memory  of  a  short  stay  in  New  York  in  the  year 
1886  is  chiefly  associated  with  that  of  many  good 
friends  and  cheery  companions.  With  one  who  was 
both,  the  intimacy  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 
Soon  after  our  return  home  he  invited  me  to  stay  in 
the  paternal  mansion,  but  did  not  mention  the 
station  I  should  book  for.  Meeting  him  at  a  junction 
en  route,  a  day  or  two  later,  I  reproached  him  with  the 
omission,  to  which  he  replied,  "  You  should  have 
consulted  the  Peerage"  I  retorted  that  I  had  done 
so,  but  had  only  last  year's  edition.  He  quoted  this 
when  introducing  his  new  friend  that  evening  to  the 
family,  including  the  still  newer  baronet  at  the  head 
of  it,  which  was  rather  embarrassing.  He  scored 
more  neatly  when  the  latter,  whose  eldest  son  was  a 
well-known  M.F.H.,  was  showing  us  round  the  works 
next  day  and  explaining  how  masses  of  metal  were 
compressed  into  tubes.  "  What  comes  out  at  the 
other  end  ?  "  I  asked,  to  which  my  friend  quickly 
replied,  "  Why,  baronets,  foxhounds,  and  pop,  of 
course." 

Among  my  companions  in  New  York  were  Charles 
Pelham  Clinton,  Lionel  Sartoris,  and  many  other 
congenial  spirits,  added  to  later  by  the  charming 
addition  of  Rosina  Vokes,  who  with  her  Company 
was  contributing  to  the  gaiety  of  New  York  with  the 
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Pantomime  Rehearsal,  and  that  best  of  good 
fellows,  her  talented  husband,  Cecil  Clay,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  piece.  The  company  included 
Brandon  Thomas,  Weedon  Grossmith,  Willie  Elliott, 
and  poor  Augustus  Yorke,  who  soon  afterwards  met 
with  a  tragic  end,  being  burnt  to  death  in  an  Ebury 
Street  lodging  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five.  The 
music  of  Rosina's  laugh  would  cure  the  acutest 
attack  of  the  blues. 

Others  whose  acquaintance  I  made  and  valued 
were  Forbes-Robertson  and  the  gifted  B.  C.  Stephen- 
son, whose  wife  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  her  day. 

I  also  saw  a  great  deal  of  Kyrle  Bellew,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  and  his  friendship  and  that 
of  the  gracious  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  lasted  many  years. 
I  remember  a  dinner,  at  which  most  of  those  men- 
tioned were  present,  held  at  five  o'clock,  to  give 
Kyrle  Bellew,  who  was  always  terribly  nervous  on 
first  nights,  a  good  send-off  for  his  production  of 
In  his  Power.  At  a  performance  of  the  Rivals  this 
stage  fright  was  not  soothed  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
his  wig,  an  unrehearsed  effect,  which  fortunately 
only  elicited  applause.  New  friends  were  always  to 
be  found  at  the  hospitable  Lamb's  Club,  where  we 
Englishmen  were  made  welcome. 

My  list  of  friends  in  New  York  would  indeed  be 
incomplete  if  I  omitted  the  name  of  Miss  May 
Fortescue,  so  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and 
charm,  which  would  take  a  high  place  in  any  similar 
enumeration  made  to-day.  We  enjoyed,  too,  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  inimitable  Mile.  Judic  at 
Wallack's  Theatre. 

At  this  time  the  Mikado  was  having  a  long  run  in 
New  York.     As  I  knew  most  of  the  actors  and  fair 
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ladies  of  the  company,  I  was  allowed  to  drop  in  on 
any  night  and  refresh  my  spirit  with  its  cheerful 
melodies.  My  life  abroad  has  cut  me  off  from  any 
chance  of  renewing  the  privilege  of  entry  into 
theatrical  circles,  which  I  greatly  appreciated  and 
enjoyed. 

A  generation  has  passed,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
inappropriate,  that  it  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  one, 
who  only  played  the  part  of  looker-on  in  that  brilliant 
company,  to  record  this  brief  appreciation  for  what, 
relatively  to  their  existence,  is  already  posterity. 
This  word  reminds  me  of  the  indignation  of  a  delight- 
ful maiden  lady  of  middle  age  when  recently  remon- 
strated with  by  a  neighbour  for  her  refusal  to  rebuild 
a  wall  dividing  their  adjoining  properties.  He  made 
the  final  appeal  that  it  would  benefit  posterity, 
even  if  it  were  useless  to  her.  "  How  dare  you," 
she  replied,  "be  so  improper.  What  has  an  old 
maid  to  do  with  posterity  ?  " 

I  call  to  mind  a  milder  rebuke  made  by  another 
lady,  then  well  known  in  literary  circles  in  New 
York,  who,  noticing  an  American  friend  look  with 
raised  eyebrows  at  her  dress,  inquired  if  he  thought 
it  too  low.  Adjusting  his  eyeglass,  he  replied, 
"  Well,  you  have  a  very  good  reason  for  wearing  it 
low,"  and  taking  a  second  and  nearer  glance,  "  I 
should  have  said  two  very  good  reasons."  The  lady 
smilingly  said,  "  Your  wit  permits  me  to  pardon  your 
impertinence."  I  related  this  to  another  lady,  to  be 
told  she  did  not  consider  it  quite  a  drawing-room 
story.  I  promised  to  keep  it  in  future  for  the 
nursery,  whose  denizens,  so  far  from  being  shocked, 
often  cried  for  a  like  exposure. 

I  found  my  vocabulary  needed  revision.  Failing 
once  to  get  served  in  a  shop  where  I  asked  for  studs, 
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the  shopkeeper  called  me  back,  saying,  "  I  guess  it 
is  bosom  buttons  you  want."  The  repugnance  to 
the  mention  of  a  leg  was  equally  strange.  I  tried  to 
avoid  offence,  when  carving  a  chicken,  by  offering 
the  choice  of  a  slice  from  the  bosom  or  a  limb.  I 
unwittingly  shocked  the  local  sense  of  propriety  by 
the  use  of  a  harmless  expression  in  a  book  I  published, 
which  otherwise  failed  to  attract  attention.  Dining 
at  Delmonico's  I  heard  it  had  been  suppressed.  I 
rushed  to  the  bookstall  in  the  St.  James's  Hotel, 
across  the  road,  to  buy  a  copy.  The  stallkeeper 
produced  it  furtively  from  under  the  counter.  When 
I  inquired  the  reason,  he  said  it  was  an  improper  book, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  read  it.  I  annihilated  him  with 
the  rejoinder,  "  Read  it !  I  wrote  it,"  as  I  stalked 
back  to  the  restaurant.  The  offending  expression 
may  be  found  in  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  and  other 
novels  which  any  modern  girl  would  allow  her 
grandmother  to  read. 

Others  besides  myself  tried  to  add  to  scanty 
resources  by  the  work  of  their  pens.  They  often 
furnished  good  examples  of  patience  in  adversity 
and  self-control  under  irritating  conditions.  I  have 
tried  to  follow  them  since,  as  the  outburst  of  an 
angry  man  often  adds  to  the  elation  of  the  enemy 
who  provoked  it.  Sometimes,  however,  he  may,  like 
Orlando,  overthrow  more  than  his  enemies,  as  I 
learnt  once  to  my  cost.  I  had  to  use  a  typewriter 
which  my  predecessor  in  office  had  in  a  fit  of  wrath 
hurled  at  an  intrusive  cat.  I  do  not  know  if  he 
injured  the  cat,  he  certainly  did  not  raise  its  spirits, 
but,  when  trying  to  use  the  typewriter,  I  was 
frequently  and  effectively  floored,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  carefully  worded  dispatches  was  hopelessly 
marred. 
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I  had  the  good  fortune  when  in  New  York  to 
spend  a  few  days  as  a  guest  at  West  Point.  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  rigid  discipline  and  the 
Spartan  training  of  the  cadets. 

Another  pleasant  memory  is  that  of  an  evening, 
when,  as  1  was  sitting  alone  in  a  country  hotel  in 
New  Jersey,  the  waiter  came  to  me  with  a  message 
that  the  ladies  hoped  I  would  "  mingle,"  adding  that 
Mr.  Brown  who  stayed  there  before  had  always 
"  mingled."  I  hastened  to  join  the  glad-eyed  throng 
and  found  that,  under  a  new  name,  I  was  enjoying  a 
social  function  resembling  some  I  had  known  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  recently,  when  revisiting  New  York,  which 
had  grown  out  of  recognition  in  the  intervening 
thirty  years  outwards  and  still  more  upwards,  I 
gazed  longingly  at  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  stately 
piles  towering  above  me,  and  wondered  if  haply 
among  their  tenants  I  might  find  any  fair  hostess 
who  would  invite  me  to  mingle  again. 


CHAPTER  X 

MALAY  PENINSULA 

I  went  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  1888,  arriving  in 
due  time  at  Penang,  where,  as  already  related,  I  was 
discovered  by  a  naval  friend,  and  on  his  reporting  to 
his  captain  (now  Admiral  Denison),  I  received  a  kind 
invitation  to  go  on  board  his  ship,  and  be  conveyed 
with  all  goods  and  chattels  towards  my  destination. 
This  was  Kuala  Lumpor,  many  miles  up  a  river  from 
its  mouth  at  Klang.  However,  the  Resident,  Mr. 
Swettenham  (now  Sir  Frank),  had  promised  I  should 
be  met.  On  reaching  Klang  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
or  civilisation,  and  my  host  pressed  me  to  continue 
the  voyage  to  Singapore.  But,  having  arrived,  I 
could  scarcely  shy  and  go  away,  so  they  landed  me  on 
a  little  promontory  of  jungle,  and,  providing  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  tin  of  pate  de  foie  gras  and  a  pint  of 
champagne,  my  shipmates  left  me.  I  felt  rather 
solitary  in  this  my  new  home,  at  that  time  fortunately 
ignorant  that  no  one  can  be  solitary  in  a  Malay 
jungle,  since  there  are  always  tigers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. However,  faith  in  my  Chief  was  not  misplaced, 
for  I  soon  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  oars,  and  a 
boat  rowed  by  Malays,  appeared  round  the  point  of 
the  nearest  reach  of  the  river.  It  was  a  weary,  hot 
voyage  up-stream,  a  route  long  since  covered  by  a 
railway,  until  finally  Kuala  Lumpor,  the  capital, 
was  reached.     And  there,  standing  on  the  bank  was 
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a  picturesque  figure,  surmounted  by  the  enormous 
hat  which  he  then  affected — Frank  Athelstane 
Swettenham,  one  of  England's  Empire  Builders. 

After  a  kindly  welcome  we  drove  to  the  Residency. 
A  few  hours  later  my  host  in  that  delightful  drawl, 
which  always  made  me  wonder  whether  its  words 
were  really  as  soft  as  their  sound,  casually  inquired 
whether  I  had  come  out  to  work  or  play,  since, 
when  once  he  knew,  he  could  arrange  a  programme 
for  either.  Rather  a  nasty  one  for  a  young  man 
brimming  with  ardour  for  work,  after  coming  many 
thousands  of  miles  to  perform  it.  To  the  stammering 
assurance  that  work  was  my  aim,  he  replied,  "  Very 
well,  I  only  wanted  to  know,"  and  I  thus  started  on 
the  road  of  official  life.  (And  a  very  narrow  groove 
I  have  found  it,  with  no  turnings  for  those  who  plod 
along  its  track.) 

At  that  time  there  were  few  British  in  Kuala 
Lumpor  (the  capital  of  Selangor),  merely  some  half- 
dozen  high  officials.  But  the  numbers  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  white  men  of  all  classes  foregathered  in 
a  Club  known  for  long  years  as  "  The  Spotted  Dog,"  a 
name  which  rather  mystified  members  at  a  later  date. 

One  afternoon  I  was  waiting  to  play  billiards 
with  a  newly  arrived  and  youthful  official.  When 
the  table  was  available,  two  railway  employees  of 
rough  exterior,  who  had  obviously  been  quenching 
the  thirst,  induced  by  the  climatic  conditions, 
without  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  fluid  employed, 
appropriated  the  table,  heedless  of  our  prior  claim. 
I  restrained  my  companion  from  expressing  his 
resentment,  remarking  that  frequenters  of  "  The 
Spotted  Dog  "  pub  must  accept  the  company  as  they 
found  it.  The  name  stuck,  and  "  The  Spotted  Dog  " 
it  is  to-day. 


PROGRESS  AND  PROSEE&il1^         «ti 

I  commenced  work  as  Private'  Sacreiary.'t6  i&y 
Chief.  In  this  position  it  was  once  my  duty  to 
interview  a  young  applicant  for  a  place.  Obtaining 
from  him  a  full  account  of  his  qualifications,  all  most 
excellent,  I  went  beaming  to  repeat  them  to  the 
Resident.  When  I  paused,  without  looking  up 
from  his  writing,  he  asked,  "  Can  he  play  cricket  ?  " 
I  begged  leave  to  retire  and  find  out.  As  the  answer 
obtained  was  satisfactory,  the  candidate  was  engaged, 
and  he  was  started  on  our  little  groove.  I  naturally 
watched  his  first  innings  at  cricket  with  some 
nervousness. 

A  post  in  the  jungle  some  thirty  miles  distant 
being  vacant,  I  was  temporarily  deputed  to  fill  it. 
Arrived  there,  after  reading  reports  and  studying  the 
wants  of  the  officer-in-charge,  I  would  write  to  the 
Resident  for  permission  to  supply  them.  Then 
riding  back  to  headquarters,  whence  my  Chief  was 
often  absent,  I  would  as  his  secretary  open  the  letter, 
grant  the  permission,  and  post  it  to  myself  in  my 
other  capacity. 

But  days  soon  became  more  fully  occupied,  as 
the  place  increased  in  size  and  importance,  as  it  did 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  used 
to  affirm  that  acre  for  acre,  above  ground  and  below, 
the  Malay  Peninsula  was  a  hundred  per  cent,  richer 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  those  days 
we  collected  a  tiny  revenue,  barely  sufficient  to  pay 
the  Sultan  and  carry  on.  In  a  short  space  of  time, 
as  counted  in  the  life  of  a  country,  railways  were 
constructed,  and  a  battleship  purchased  and  presented 
out  of  revenue  collected  during  the  year. 

Money  first  poured  in  from  the  export  duty  on 
tin.  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  state  that  more  than 
three  parts  of  all  the  tin  used  in  the  world  comes  from 
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tim  Malay,  fieninsula.  Later  rubber  helped  to  swell 
the  budget. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  or  even  name  all  the 
official  posts  I  held  in  places  on  the  coast  and  places 
inland.  One  of  the  former  was  the  residence  of  the 
aged  Sultan  of  Selangor,  who  once  informed  me  that 
white  people  were  very  strange.  Some,  he  said,  sold 
tea,  others  mined  and  bought  tin,  while  others  again 
hired  themselves  out  to  rule  countries,  which  was 
very  convenient  for  those  who  owned  them. 

His  Highness  was  wont  to  be  very  peevish  when, 
in  compliance  with  instructions,  I  sent  him  drafts  of 
new  laws  to  be  approved  and  signed.  On  such 
occasions  he  would  return  them  together  with  the 
royal  "  chop  "  and  seal,  with  a  message  that  he  was 
just  going  to  sleep,  and  had  understood  that  I  had 
come  to  save  him  trouble.  So  I  duly  affixed  the 
emblems  of  his  royal  approval,  and  subsequently  the 
Government  Gazette  was  able  to  announce  the  laws  to 
which  His  Highness  had  "  graciously  affixed  his 
signature  and  seal."  (This  sounds  like  a  tale  from 
ancient  history,  yet,  not  far  from  where  I  now  write 
in  1921,  a  very  similar  procedure  is  observed.) 

I  passed  a  happy  time  in  this  place,  making  many 
excursions  by  sea  to  neighbouring  settlements  in  my 
sailing  boat,  proceeding  down  the  river,  on  the  surface 
of  which  enormous  crocodiles  frequently  floated, 
undistinguishable  from  logs  of  wood  until  you 
approached  them  closely. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  blown  out  to  sea,  and, 
after  eating  the  last  tinned  sardine,  were  picked  up 
by  a  passing  steamer  and  towed  safely,  but  rather 
ignominiously,  home.  For  this  narrow  escape  I 
received  a  severe  reprimand  for  taking  a  Government 
boat  outside  of  territorial  waters. 
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On  leaving  this  post  I  was  handed  a  delightfully 
worded  address  of  farewell,  signed  by  all  the  chief 
inhabitants,  Malay  and  Chinese.  It  lies  before  me 
as  I  write. 

My  second  appointment  inland  was  to  a  district 
across  the  hills,  marching  with  Pahang,  then  a  little- 
known  State,  on  the  further  side  of  the  main  range  of 
mountains  which  divides  the  Peninsula.  Here  my 
predecessor  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  the  house, 
having  lost  his  life  during  floods. 

In  my  next  post,  Jelebu,  my  predecessor  had 
also  been  killed,  shot  by  one  of  his  own  police,  whilst 
stooping  to  despatch  a  wounded  pig  lying  in  the  long 
grass. 

In  this  inland  spot  I  found  myself  in  a  position  of 
much  independence,  not  only  being  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  district,  but  for  opening  it 
and  developing  it  as  well.  Thus  I  groped  my  way, 
learning  as  I  went. 

Among  my  achievements  I  was  able  to  boast  that 
I  took  to  Pahang  the  first  horse  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  But  the  greatest 
personal  triumph  was,  that  it  arrived  after  I  had 
ridden  it  across  my  own  bridges,  some  of  which 
stretched  over  unpleasantly  yawning  abysses. 

To  make  a  path  through  the  jungle  was  not  a  very 
difficult  task,  but  the  construction  of  bridges  proved 
a  stiff  proposition.  These  were  the  days  when  the 
Raub  mine  first  attracted  attention,  and  engineers 
were  passing  through  to  work  there.  When  they 
asked  if  there  was  aught  they  could  do  in  return  for 
hospitality,  I  used  to  take  them  at  their  word  and, 
accompanying  the  party  some  miles  on  their  journey, 
obtained  expert  advice  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge. 
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The  Malays  were  charming  people.  (An  old 
friend,  still  working  among  them,  has  recently  told 
me  that  they  now,  alas  !  ride  in  motor  cars,  wearing 
patent  leather  shoes  and  spats.) 

I  had  left  London  with  reluctance,  and  did  not 
now  wish  to  return,  but  fought  against  this  feeling, 
and,  when  I  obtained  leave,  took  two  Malay 
servants  with  me  so  as  to  have  companions  on  the 
journey. 

I  passed  so  many  years,  and  such  extremely 
happy  ones,  in  the  Malay  country,  often  alone  in  the 
jungle  far  away  from  white  men,  that  I  will  devote 
a  chapter  to  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  life. 

The  Jungle 

"  Though  these  jungles  teem  with  life  no  living 
thing  is  to  be  seen  save  the  busy  ants  and  a  few 
brilliantly  coloured  butterflies  and  insects. 

"  As  the  hour  of  sunset  approaches  the  tree-beetle 
and  cicada  join  in  their  strident  chorus,  thrushes  give 
rich  trills,  jungle  fowls  crow  to  one  another,  the 
monkeys  whoop  and  give  tongue  like  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds. The  gaudy  parrots  scream  and  flash  as 
they  hunt  for  flies.  The  Argus  pheasants  yell, 
elephants  trumpet,  and  there  is  barking  from  fright- 
ened deer.  .  .  .  Forests  immense  in  extent,  and  the 
trees  which  form  them  grow  so  close  together  that 
they  tread  on  one  another's  toes.  All  are  lashed  and 
bound  and  re-lashed  into  one  huge  magnificent 
tangled  net  by  the  thickest  underwood  and  the  most 
marvellous  parasite  growths  that  Nature  has  ever 
devised.  No  human  being  can  force  his  way  through 
this  maze  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  thorns  and  plants 
and  creepers,  and  even  the  great  beasts  which  dwell 
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in  the  jungle  find  their  strength  unequal  to  the  task 
and  have  to  follow  some  paths  beaten  out  by  the 
passage  of  innumerable  animals." 

(Sir  Hugh  Clifford.) 


The  Malay 

This  is  no  attempt  to  describe  the  Malay,  it  might 
seem  an  insult  to  make  it.  His  charm  is  very  obvious 
to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  in  close 
contact  with  the  people.  My  brother,  when  retiring 
from  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  visited  me  in  Jelebu. 
At  first  disposed  to  depreciate  our  work  as  crude  and 
amateur,  which  it  probably  was,  before  leaving  he 
expressed  his  admiration  of  our  system  of  ruling  a 
country  through  means  of  a  few  officers,  scattered 
here  and  there,  without  a  soldier  to  support  them. 
And  (what  pleased  me  most),  he  added,  "  the  Malay 
Race  is  certainly  the  one  nearest  to  the  White  Man 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  East."  But  in  dealing  with 
these  people  patience  is  needed.  Unlimited  patience, 
I  was  going  to  write,  till  remembering  that  had  I 
exercised  it,  I  should  still  be  in  bed.  For  once  in 
London,  being  ill,  a  great  titled  physician  came  to 
see  me.  Taking  a  somewhat  grave  view  of  my 
condition  he  told  me  to  stay  in  bed  till  his  return. 
It  is  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he  has  not  come 
back  yet. 

The  Malay  of  my  time  possessed  a  simplicity  and 
naivete  to  which  nothing  came  amiss.  Although  the 
word  "  Malu  "  (shame)  is  in  frequent  use,  and  is 
responsible  perhaps  for  stories  told  of  running  amok, 
yet  in  daily  life  it  is  chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
where  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  A  convict,  under- 
going a  term^of  imprisonment,  would,  if  given  the 
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choice,  prefer  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  relations 
and  friends,  apparently  feeling  no  shame  for  the  dis- 
grace of  his  position.  And  on  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence  he  would  resume  his  place,  as  though  nothing 
unpleasant  had  passed  in  the  interval.  Quick  to 
observe,  a  Malay  does  not  hesitate  to  sum  up  a 
situation  in  words.  Thus  one  night,  when  supposed 
to  be  asleep,  I  overheard  a  conversation  which  con- 
tinued round  the  camp  fire.  An  indignant  individual 
was  complaining  of  treatment  received  from  a 
certain  officer.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  calm  him 
by  saying  it  did  not  matter,  since  that  particular 
white  man  was  nobody  in  his  own  country,  but  being 
here  raised  to  a  position  of  authority  he  had  let  his 
head  swell.  It  was  a  fairly  accurate  description  of 
the  gentleman  in  question. 

Once,  when  returning  from  a  short  absence,  my 
Malays  informed  me  that  Mr.  So-and-so  had  come 
back  from  England  with  a  very  cheap  wife.  Asking 
what  they  meant,  it  was  explained  that  "  She  is 
ugly,  Tuan,  and  must  have  been  bought  at  small 
cost,  but  poor  Mr.  So-and-so  never  did  have  any 
money  to  spend." 

Thrift  is  not  a  virtue  of  the  Malays.  Once,  when 
my  servant,  Salleh,  begged,  as  he  constantly  did, 
for  an  advance  of  his  wages,  I  asked  what  he  had 
done  with  the  dollars  he  had  had  in  his  pocket  the 
previous  day.  To  which  he  replied  that  they  had 
been  given  to  Dola  who  needed  them.  And  when  I 
observed  that  it  was  perhaps  pleasant  but  also  very 
foolish  to  give  to  all  who  asked,  he  cordially  agreed, 
at  the  same  time  adding,  "  But  you  see,  Tuan,  I  am 
just  like  you.  I  have  too  good  a  heart  to  refuse 
any  one  who  wants  me  to  help."  They  are  usually 
ready  with  an  apt  reply. 
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A  policeman,  Mat  Salleh,  was  found  sleeping, 
while  on  sentry  duty  at  my  house,  and  called  to 
account.  When  I  told  him  to  note  how  one  of  the 
Sikh  police  would  keep  watch,  he  replied  eagerly, 
"  Oh,  a  Sikh,  yes,  Tuan,  I  have  noticed  him,  he  will 
walk  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  peering  into  the 
darkness  through  fear,  whereas  a  Malay  man  is  so 
brave  he  never  looks,  but  even  dares  to  go  to  sleep." 

Malays,  except  in  rare  cases,  seldom  offended 
against  the  law,  and  in  all  the  years  during  which  I 
tried  cases,  I  had  few  Malays  accused  before  me.  Bub 
when  taking  their  trial,  they  preferred  it  to  be  before 
their  own  Tuan,  who  was  known  to  them,  rather 
than  by  a  strange  officer  who  might  very  probably  be 
more  lenient. 

Combining  the  duties  of  Judge  and  Administrator, 
the  latter  being  accepted  as  Father  of  the  People, 
often  involved  difficult  situations.  For  instance, 
when,  after  the  Court  had  condemned  a  man  to  prison, 
his  wife  and  family  would  be  found  waiting  for  the 
Judge  when  he  returned  home,  shorn  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Bench,  and  after  thanking  him  for  his  wise 
correction  of  an  erring  man,  would  inquire  what 
provision  he  proposed  to  make  for  them  during  the 
enforced  absence  of  their  breadwinner. 

On  one  occasion  rather  a  heavy  sentence  had  to 
be  passed.  The  culprit  served  his  time,  and,  on 
release  proceeding  to  get  married,  his  father  wrote 
to  the  Tuan  (myself),  to  invite  him  to  the  wedding, 
which  must  be  graced  by  his  presence.  There  is 
no  after  ill-feeling,  rather  the  attitude  of  a  child 
towards  the  parent  who  had  punished  him. 

Among  these  memories  will  always  remain  that 
of  Lebih  Daud,  a  forest  ranger  with  years  of  excellent 
work  and  good  conduct.    But  some  sudden  temptation 
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induced  him  to  embezzle  money,  cheating  those 
whose  rents  it  was  his  duty  to  collect.  After  a 
careful  trial  his  guilt  was  conclusively  proved. 
While  the  magistrate  was  obviously  very  sadly 
considering  what  sentence  should  be  imposed,  Lebih 
Daud  called  out  from  the  dock,  "  Don't  let  this 
trouble  you,  Tuan,  I  know  it  is  worse  for  you  than 
me;  sentence  me  as  I  deserve,  and  do  not  let  my 
ill-doing  cause  you  further  pain.',  And,  in  respectful 
silence,  he  heard  the  order  of  "  six  months,"  which 
announced  his  fate. 

Once,  meeting  a  man  on  the  road  who  greeted 
me,  I  looked  puzzled,  when  he  said  cheerily,  "  Don't 
you  know  me,  Tuan  ?  Some  years  ago  you  gave  me 
four  months." 

One  prevailing  fear  is  to  be  thought  "  sombong," 
which  means  proud  or  presuming,  through  offering 
any  opinion  or  advice  even  when  one  should  be 
asked. 

If  a  weary  traveller  meets  a  Malay  in  the  jungle 
and  asks  if  the  distance  to  his  destination  is  far,  the 
answer  will  surely  be,  "Oh,  no,  quite  a  little  way," 
for  no  one  would  venture  to  give  information  which 
would  be  unpleasant  or  in  excess  of  what  had  been 
asked  for. 

On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  house  on  a  hill  in  the 
distance,  a  welcome  sight  after  a  long  ride  of  twenty 
miles,  I  asked  the  sentry  at  the  police  station  as  I 
passed,  if  this  was  the  right  road  for  the  house. 
Receiving  the  answer  that  it  was,  I  proceeded  on 
another  mile  to  find  that  the  bridge  over  a  broad 
river  had  gone,  evidently  having  been  washed  away. 
Turning  round,  I  retraced  that  mile  to  the  police 
station  and  fiercely  asked  the  sentry  why  he  had 
not  told  me  that  the  bridge  was  broken.     "  But  you 
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never  asked  me,  Tuan,"  came  the  reply.  "  You 
asked  me  if  that  was  the  road  to  the  house  and  I 
said  it  was." 

But  characteristics  apart,  Malay  police  did  not 
always  escape  too  easily  from  the  effects  of  their 
slackness,  as  some  unfortunate  delinquents  could 
testify. 

Once,  when  passing  through  the  silent  town  at 
night  I  found  the  sentry  on  the  Chinese  "  farm  " 
(tax  collector's  house,  store,  etc.)  fast  asleep.  Softly 
withdrawing  the  rifle  from  his  folded  arms  I  took  it 
home,  placed  it  in  my  cupboard  and  went  to'  bed. 
The  following  morning  at  six  o'clock  there  was  much 
noise,  and  my  servants  came  to  wake  their  master, 
an  action  only  permissible  in  the  East  in  cases  of 
extreme  urgency.  The  sergeant-major  wished  to 
speak  to  me  at  once.  Ushered  in,  this  officer  re- 
ported that,  "while  on  duty  last  night,  Mat  had 
been  knocked  on  the  head  by  thieves,  who,  after  steal- 
ing his  rifle,  escaped.  Mat  was  badly  hurt."  This, 
indeed,  appeared  to  be  true,  as  that  shameless  in- 
dividual stood  by  listening,  bleeding  freely  from  a 
wound  in  the  head,  prepared  to  corroborate  the 
terrible  tale  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  Taking  the 
rifle  out  of  the  cupboard  I  presented  it  to  the  sergeant- 
major,  telling  him  to  go  home  and  take  the  wounded 
constable  with  him.  The  officer  stood,  petrified 
with  amazement,  looking  first  at  the  rifle,  then  at 
the  wretched  Mat,  as  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  making  him  ridiculous  had  been 
committed.  Then  to  the  crestfallen  hero  with  the 
self-inflicted  wound  he  cried,  "  Right  about  turn. 
Quick  march,"  and  the  little  procession  of  two, 
shorn  of  all  their  dignity,  departed. 

A  Malay  is  sensitive  to  ridicule  or  sarcasm,  but 
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he  is  impervious  as  a  rock  to  angry  objurgations. 
In  fact,  a  red-faced,  shouting  "orang  puteh"  (white 
man),  in  those  climates,  at  the  best  of  times  rather 
more  red  than  white,  only  excites  pity  for  showing 
such  a  lack  of  breeding  and  self-control.  It  is  wiser 
to  bottle  up  one's  wrath  and  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  retaliate  on  an  offender. 

I  was  once  driving  when  many  letters  were  handed 
to  me,  and  I  gave  the  reins  to  the  syce  while  I  read 
them.  He  suddenly  pulled  the  wrong  one,  causing 
the  wheel  to  go  over  a  heap  of  stones  upon  which 
he  fell,  casting  the  reins  in  the  air.  When,  after 
a  rather  exciting  little  journey,  I  had  managed  to 
stop  the  runaway,  the  cart  was  turned  round  and  the 
crestfallen  syce  replaced  in  his  seat.  No  word  was 
spoken.  However,  as  the  incident  had  happened 
outside  the  police  station,  there  was  no  question  of 
secrecy. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  starting  on  my  drive  and, 
as  though  suddenly  remembering,  I  asked  the  police 
for  a  rope  with  which  to  tie  in  my  syce,  as  he  was 
liable  to  tumble  out.  Delightedly  this  command 
was  carried  out,  and  we  drove  away  with  Dolah  the 
picture  of  sheepishness.     He  never  fell  out  again. 

One  day,  when  the  few  Europeans  of  our  little 
settlement  were  assembled  at  the  Club,  some  com- 
motion was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  bullock  cart 
containing  a  Malay  constable,  apparently  cut  to 
pieces.  He  had  been  met  crawling  along  a  road, 
and  thus  conveyed  into  the  town.  After  efforts  to 
revive  him,  one  of  us  tried  a  hand  at  stitching  on  his 
ear  which  was  hanging  as  on  a  thread.  Mistrusting 
the  operator's  skill,  for  the  first  time  the  sufferer 
spoke,  begging  the  Tuan  not  to  put  it  on  upside  down. 
His  tale,  when  told,  was  that  two  days  previously 
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some  Chinese  had  been  stopped  at  the  police  station, 
and  the  corporal  in  charge  had  sent  them,  as  prisoners 
to  headquarters,  with  an  escort  of  four  constables. 
That  night  they  slept  in  the  jungle  within  one  of  the 
temporary  shelters,  which  had  been  recently  erected 
for  my  use,  a  lean-to  of  bamboo  with  a  roof  of  plaited 
palm.  At  dark,  in  order  to  allow  the  "poor 
Chinese  "  to  rest  better,  the  Malays  removed  their 
handcuffs  and  then  they  all  went  to  sleep.  He  woke 
to  find  the  Chinese  raining  blows  upon  his  face  with 
"  parongs,"  and  the  butt  end  of  rifles.  The  other 
three  constables  were  dead.  He  also  was  thought 
to  be  dead,  and  thus  escaped,  subsequently  crawling 
into  the  jungle,  and  hiding  until  daylight  enabled  him 
to  reach  the  main  road,  where  he  had  been  found. 
"  And,"  added  the  poor  mutilated  survivor,  "  what 
bad  men  they  must  be,  Tuan,  as  we  only  wanted  to 
be  kind  to  them."  And  then  he  was  carried  to  the 
hospital — and  lived,  his  scarred  face  illustrating  that 
incident  till  his  death. 

The  pursuit  of  the  murderers  and  all  that  it  en- 
tailed is  a  long  story  in  itself.  Another  occasion  of 
misplaced  trust  was,  when  digging  a  well  the  Malay 
warders  allowed  their  prisoners  to  rest  "  because 
they  were  tired."  Soon  guardians  and  guarded  were 
fast  asleep  in  the  shade.  The  Malay  who  survived 
his  comrades  subsequently  explained,  "These  bad 
men  repaid  our  kindness  by  killing  Awang  and  run- 
ning away  into  the  jungle." 

Almost  countless  stories  could  be  told  of  this 
simple  trust  on  the  part  of  the  Malay  police,  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  result  of  their  "  kindness." 
Indeed,  it  was  almost  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  it. 
Once,  after  a  particularly  unfortunate  tragedy,  all 
the  police  were  assembled,  while  I  explained  that 
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Chinese  prisoners  were  bad  men,  and  for  that  reason 
had  been  sent  to  gaol.  Thus,  to  trust  them  was 
foolish,  and  if  trusted,  those  in  charge  of  them,  if 
left  alive,  would  regret  it.  The  audience  unanimously 
replied  that  they  understood,  and  would  mind  the 
Tuan's  words. 

That  same  afternoon,  when  the  Tuan  was  riding, 
he  met  a  little  procession  of  Chinese  prisoners 
carrying  rifles,  while  their  warders  sauntered  behind 
holding  paper  umbrellas  over  their  heads,  "  because 
it  was  so  hot,  Tuan,"  they  explained  to  the  indignant 
official,  "  and  as  you  had  told  us  to  remember  that 
they  were  bad  men  it  seemed  more  fit  that  they  should 
be  burdened  with  the  heavy  rifles  than  ourselves." 

On  another  day  two  flurried  Malays  presented 
themselves  to  say  that  while  guarding  prisoners,  draw- 
ing water  from  a  well,  these  Chinese  suddenly  said, 
"  Good-bye,  we  are  going,"  and  darted  into  the  jungle. 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  they  asked.  The  reply  was  that 
they  would  now  take  the  place  of  their  prisoners  and 
themselves  draw  water  for  several  weeks — a  decision 
the  delinquents  decided  was  very  right  and  just. 

Some  personal  feeling  may  have  influenced  me  in 
dwelling  on  these  escapes,  since  I  had  to  conduct 
the  subsequent  search,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  it  was  seldom  any  one  did  ultimately  escape, 
once  that  dense  mysterious  blackness  (at  two  o'clock 
it  commenced  to  be  dark)  swallowed  him  up.  A 
Chinese  could,  of  course,  find  shelter  among  com- 
patriots in  the  mines,  but  he  was  inevitably  caught 
eventually.  If  never  heard  of  again,  it  was  certain 
that  he  had  starved,  or  had  been  killed  by  a  tiger. 
Some  of  my  pursuits  would  make  exciting  tales,  but 
they  might  be  too  long.  But  I  may  mention  a 
singular  discovery  when,  on  one  of  these  hunts,  I 
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noticed  a  large  tree  which  seemed  to  attract  flies. 
It  proved  to  be  hollow,  and  I  found  the  dead  body 
of  a  wretched  Chinaman  who  had  got  inside  to  be 
safe  from  tigers,  and  apparently  had  been  unable 
to  get  out.  He  would  have  met  a  far  less  dreadful 
punishment  in  our  rather  primitive  but  quite  com- 
fortable gaol. 

I  once  sampled  the  cell  of  a  murderer  myself. 
When  inspecting  the  prison  and  asking  for  complaints, 
I  was  told  that  this  individual  made  much  fuss  about 
the  dark,  although  the  warders  knew  that  the  lamp 
outside  shone  into  his  cell.  Therefore  I  went  in  to 
see,  telling  them  to  shut  the  door.  The  murderer 
was  right,  the  warders  wrong,  for  it  was  pitch  dark, 
and  I  shouted  for  them  to  open  the  door.  But  this 
they  could  not  do — it  had  stuck,  and  for  some  half- 
hour  I  was  there  in  that  small  black  space  alone 
with  the  murderer  who  was  awaiting  removal  to  a 
higher  court  for  trial.  On  being  released  I  remarked 
that  the  prisoner  was  right,  and  there  was  insufficient 
light  in  his  cell,  but  refrained  from  looking  at  my  late 
companion  lest  I  should  see  a  smile  resting  on  his 
lips. 

There  were  other  occasions  when  the  innocence 
of  the  police  may  have  been  but  cover  for  guile. 
It  was  well  known  throughout  the  Malay  States 
that  for  Chinese  to  gamble  is  a  necessity,  and  a 
paternal  Government  allowed  certain  "  Farmers  "  to 
provide  tables  on  licensed  premises,  where  Chinese 
coolies  might  lose  their  earnings  under  protection 
of  the  law.  In  every  town  and  village  this  "Farm  " 
is  the  chief  resort.  But  it  was  equally  well  known 
that  no  Government  official  is  permitted  to  gamble, 
while  for  a  Malay  to  gamble  is  a  grave  offence. 
Thus  for  a  man  who  was  not  only  an  employee  of 
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"  The  Company,"  i.e.  Government,  but  also  a  police 
constable  and  a  Malay,  to  gamble,  was  a  double  crime. 
In  out-stations,  where  there  is  no  European  officer, 
the  Malay  sergeant  or  corporal  is  head  of  the  com- 
munity, and  arbitrator  in  all  matters  of  local 
dispute. 

Duty  one  day  took  me  to  the  frontier  of  a  neigh- 
bouring State,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  pass  the 
night  at  their  police  station  over  the  border.  On  my 
arrival  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  Chinaman  chained  to 
the  legs  of  each  of  the  wooden  bed  frames.  Inquiry 
elicited  the  fact  that  these  were  very  bad  Chinamen. 
There  was  no  gaol,  and  they  had  to  be  thus  secured 
until  it  was  possible  to  take  them  to  headquarters. 
Accustomed  to  stories  of  crime  I  asked  which  was 
the  particular  label  for  these  malefactors.  It  was 
then  explained  to  me  that  "  In  our  State,  Tuan,  no 
police  may  gamble,"  insinuating,  I  felt,  that  perhaps 
in  my  benighted  kingdom  such  things  were  per- 
mitted, "  and  yet  knowing  this,  the  Chinese  who 
kept  the  tables  allowed  us,  Malay  police,  to  gamble 
and  lose  our  money,  so  it  is  right  to  arrest  them  for 
breaking  the  law,  the  money  has  been  confiscated, 
and  the  prisoners  will  be  taken  to  headquarters  for 
trial."  I  smiled  as  I  wondered  what  my  friend  Hugh 
Clifford,  the  neighbouring  ruler,  would  have  said  to 
the  corporal  and  his  party  on  arrival,  but  confined 
myself  to  suggesting  that  as  visitors  had  come,  and 
the  little  room  was  inconveniently  crowded,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  let  the  captives  go  free.  This  seemed, 
of  course,  very  irregular,  but  as  the  comfort  of  a 
distinguished  stranger  was  in  question,  the  corporal 
acquiesced.  As  no  money  was  returned  the  status 
quo  ante  was  restored.  Probably  on  future  occasions 
the  police  would  be  allowed  to  leave  off  as  winners. 
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Tigers 

It  was  during  one  hot  afternoon  while  sitting  in 
my  verandah,  looking  down  on  the  shimmer  of  heat 
which  seemed  to  wave  above  the  padi  fields  below, 
that  I  became  aware  of  a  sudden  commotion.  I 
ascertained  that  a  wild  boar  had  charged  and  killed 
a  woman,  who  was  planting  padi,  afterwards  dis- 
appearing into  a  small  clump  of  bamboos.  His 
place  of  refuge  was  soon  surrounded  by  excited 
Malay  policemen,  brandishing  rifles  dangerously. 
That  this  danger  was  real  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  already  mentioned,  that  my  predecessor  had 
been  accidentally  shot  by  a  Sikh  constable  almost 
on  this  very  spot. 

Obtaining  calm  with  difficulty  I  gave  instructions 
that  no  one  should  fire,  while,  armed  with  spears 
only,  we  should  advance  together  in  a  circle.  But 
the  boar,  who,  they  said,  of  course  overheard  our 
plans,  broke  cover  and  charging  at  the  nearest  man 
rolled  him  over  in  the  liquid  mud  of  the  padi  fields. 
Then,  before  any  one  could  stop  him,  the  constable 
who  stood  next  to  this  confused  moving  mass, 
raised  his  rifle  and  fired  into  it  point  blank.  There 
was  one  moment  of  anxious  silence,  when  to  my 
relief  the  fallen  man  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  while 
the  boar  lay  still.  The  tension  over  I  seized  the 
offender  who  had  fired,  asking  how  he  dared  do  such 
a  dangerous  thing.  With  an  expression  of  innocent 
surprise  he  quietly  replied,  "  But,  Tuan,  the  man 
lives  while  the  pig  is  dead.  Is  not  that  what  you 
wanted  ?  " 

I  was  afterwards  told  that  this  pig  belonged  to  a 
well-known  herd,  which  had  gold  chains  in  their 
throats,  and  while  stooping  to  drink  he  had  lost  his. 
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This  naturally  sent  him  mad  with  rage,  and  the  attack 
on  the  poor  woman  was  the  result. 

On  another  evening,  while  having  tea  on  the 
verandah,  my  solitude  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival 
of  some  half-dozen  Malays  carrying  a  heavy  burden 
slung  upon  a  pole.  This  to  my  horror  proved  to  be 
a  large  tiger  rather  too  loosely  bound  with  rotan.* 
Depositing  this  unwelcome  gift  on  the  floor  con- 
veniently near  to  my  chair,  the  bearers  stated  that 
they  had  been  instructed  by  their  Datoh  (headman) 
to  bring  me  this  present,  for  which  the  usual  Govern- 
ment reward  could  be  paid  when  it  suited,  as  he  knew 
that  the  Government  were  collecting  tigers  and  would 
pay  money  for  any  brought  them.  And  then, 
saluting,  they  prepared  to  depart.  "  But  stay  and 
help  to  bind  the  tiger  more  securely,"  I  shouted, 
while  that  wild  animal  was  dragging  the  pole  across 
the  floor,  capsizing  the  tea  table  on  the  way.  "  Oh, 
we  dare  not  stay,  Tuan,"  they  replied,  "  we  are  only 
poor  coolies  who  know  nothing  about  tigers,51  and 
they  were  gone. 

On  my  raising  my  voice  for  the  well-known  cry 
of  "Mata,  Mata"  (police),  literally,  "Eyes,  eyes," 
there  presently  came  bounding  up  the  garden  path 
half  a  dozen  stalwart  Sikhs  whose  barracks  were  not 
far  away.  They  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  novel  task 
of  binding  a  tiger  and  bearing  him  off  to  the  prison, 
the  only  place  for  him,  and  there  in  a  cell  all  to 
himself  he  remained,  while  I  had  visions  of  at  last 
obtaining  the  fellowship  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
through  such  a  noble  gift.  But,  alas  !  the  prisoner 
proved  a  dainty  feeder,  not  always  consuming  the 
whole  of  his  ration  of  pig  or  pariah  dog,  and  the 
morsels    left    over    in    that    climate    soon    became 

*  Rattans  split  into  binders. 
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offensively  odorous,  and  the  other  occupants  of  the 
gaol  complained.  The  Inspector  of  Police,  a  humor- 
ous Irishman,  working,  perhaps  ironically,  on  my 
well-known  desire  for  humane  treatment  of  captives, 
persuaded  me  that  this  potential  blessing  must  be  shot. 

Payment  of  reward  for  tigers,  alive  or  dead,  led 
to  many  strange  situations.  For  the  Government  it 
was  not  a  losing  investment,  since  the  whiskers  and 
various  other  parts  of  a  tiger,  sold  by  auction  to  the 
Chinese,  would  always  realise  a  greater  sum  than  the 
reward.  They  believe  that  to  possess  a  whisker,  or 
to  eat  any  part  of  a  tiger,  endows  a  man  with  courage. 

On  another  occasion  when  riding  along  a  lonely 
road — however,  all  roads  there  were  lonely — I  saw  a 
huge  tiger  standing  erect  beneath  a  tree.  This  sight 
was  shared  by  my  horse  who  bounded  with  fear, 
and  I  was  quite  willing  to  allow  him  to  proceed 
unchecked,  when  I  heard  a  sound  of  smothered 
laughter.  Then,  pulling  up,  I  went  closer  to  in- 
vestigate the  alarming  sight.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
immense  tiger,  lashed  to  a  tree,  but  dead,  while  all 
round  in  the  bushes  sat  smiling  Malays  who,  seeing 
me  pass,  thought  it  a  fine  joke  to  play  this  little 
comedy  on  my  return.  They  were  bringing  the  tiger 
in  to  claim  the  reward.  This  reward  was  not  open 
to  the  abuse  which  was  the  case  when  one  was 
offered  for  snakes.  Certain  Tamils  or  Klings,  natives 
imported  from  the  Coromandel  Coast,  took  advantage 
of  it  to  breed  snakes  and  thus  obtain  regular  payments 
from  the  Government  funds. 

Klings  were  so  despised  by  Malays,  that  the  latter 
had  a  proverb  which  said,  if  you  meet  a  snake  and  a 
Kling,  never  mind  the  snake  but  first  kill  the  Kling. 
We  never  heard  of  any  one  breeding  wild  tigers  for 
gain. 

i 
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A  tiger  was  believed  to  possess  supernatural 
intelligence.*  Thus  a  man-eater  once  took  a  China- 
man each  evening  after  dark  from  almost  the  same 
spot  where  a  gang  was  assembled  for  work.  This 
continued  for  some  time.  Learning  of  this,  the 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Captain  Syers,  our  great 
Shikari,  dressed  as  a  Chinaman  and  nightly  patrolled 
the  road.  Malays  laughed,  saying,  "Of  course  the 
tiger  knew  all  about  it."  And  it  certainly  seemed  as 
though  he  did,  for  after  many  such  nights  without 
sleep  the  sportsman,  who  had  never  had  the  slightest 
indication  of  a  tiger's  presence,  gave  it  up  and  went 
home.  The  evening  of  his  departure  that  tiger 
carried  off  another  Chinaman  from  the  same  spot. 

Chinese  coolies  could  seldom  be  brought  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  danger  from  tigers,  not  from  valour, 
but  through  ignorance,  since  having  met  none  in 
their  own  country,  they  looked  on  them  as  only  cats 
of  abnormal  dimensions. 

A  tiger  responsible  for  the  loss  of  many  lives  had 
to  be  destroyed.  For  this  purpose,  accompanied  by 
some  police,  I  tried  to  track  it.  From  a  too  distant 
eminence  we  caught  sight  of  a  Chinaman  slowly 
strolling  along  sucking  a  piece  of  sugar  cane.  Out 
sprang  the  tiger,  but  missed  his  mark,  the  back  of 
the  man's  head.  Without  any  acceleration  of  pace 
the  coolie,  merely  withdrawing  the  cane  from  his 
mouth,  waved  at  the  tiger  and  shished  him  away. 
The  whole  manoeuvre  took  a  second,  and  the  tiger 
disappeared. 

It  is  well  known  how  a  tiger,  concealed  in  the 
jungle,   will  silently  follow  alongside  a  path,   and 

*  I  am  now  reading  a  delightful  little  book  on  Morocco  and  the 
Moors,  by  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay  in  1861.  In  this  it  is  stated  that 
Moors  attributed  similar  knowledge  to  wild  boars. 
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round  a  further  turn  of  this  zigzag  road,  he  made 
another  and  more  accurate  spring,  and,  carrying  the 
Chinaman  with  him,  vanished  once  more. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  a  police  station 
where  I  was  to  pass  the  night,  the  corporal  told  me 
that  the  day  before,  hearing  the  pigs  of  a  China-man 
squeal,  he  had  hurried  out  with  his  rifle  and  saw 
a  tiger  chasing  a  pig.  In  terror  this  domestic  animal 
rushed  into  its  owner's  house  followed  by  the  tiger, 
and,  after  him,  the  corporal,  who  fired  at  the  tiger,  as 
he  saw  it  crouched  on  the  upper  bunk  whereon  a 
sleeping  Chinaman  lay.  As  he  fired  a  second  time, 
the  tiger  gave  another  upward  spring  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  frail  atap  *  roof  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  jungle  behind.  The  owner  of  the  house 
awoke  and  asked  what  had  caused  the  corporal  to 
fire  guns  while  he  was  doing  nothing  wrong,  only 
sleeping  in  his  bed.  As  I  appeared  rather  incredulous 
the  corporal's  feelings  were  hurt,  so,  simulating  belief, 
I  indulged  him  by  taking  a  lantern  to  look  for  marks 
of  the  tiger  in  the  jungle  at  the  back  of  the  China- 
man's hut.  We  not  only  found  the  marks,  but  the 
tiger  himself  lay  there  dead !  I  have  never  since 
been  too  ready  to  discredit  tiger  stories. 

Certain  natives,  Jambi  men  they  were  called, 
were  said  to  turn  into  tigers  at  night.  Once  while 
camping  in  the  jungle,  in  a  direction  where  we 
had  never  been  before,  I  looked  out  from  the  security 
of  my  mosquito  curtain,  believed  by  tigers  to  be 
a  trap  which  should  be  avoided,  amazed  to  see 
some  of  my  followers  walking  about,  for,  in  those 
places  untrodden  by  man,  it  was  not  customary 
to  keep  watch.  On  being  asked  why  they  were 
not  asleep,  they  were  indignant,  for  "  Surely  I  knew 

*  Dried  palm  leaf. 
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that  in  that  particular  district  there  were  tribes 
of  jungle-folk  who  kept  tigers,  sending  them  out 
at  night  to  collect  food,  just  like  Malay  men  keep 
cats. ' '  Conversation  thus  commenced,  there  followed 
a  tale  of  how  Jambi  men  at  night  turned  into  tigers 
and  themselves  went  for  food,  and  as  I  produced 
a  sceptic  and  sleepy  smile,  they  patiently  related 
what  had  actually  happened  only  a  few  nights  before, 
when  Mat  and  Dola  saw  two  Jambi  companions 
disappear  and  return  at  daybreak,  changing  from 
tigers  back  into  men,  as  they  lay  down  again  by 
their  side,  "  But  their  mouths  were  dripping  blood, 
Tuan,"  and  so  frightened  had  they  been  that  no  one 
had  dared  tell  me  of  this  before.  After  this  I  thanked 
them  for  their  vigilance  and  turned  over  to  resume 
my  slumbers.  It  would  be  possible  to  fill  many 
pages  with  tiger  stories,  if  I  thought  this  subject 
amused  my  readers.  But,  perhaps,  a  few  more  may 
be  added  on  the  chance. 

As  mentioned  already,  a  tiger  always  takes 
a  man  by  the  back  of  his  head.  Among  all  the 
instances  of  which  I  have  heard  there  has  only 
been  one  exception.  One  evening  while  dining 
by  the  river  some  thirty  miles  down-stream  towards 
Pahang,  the  corporal  at  the  station  reported  that 
a  man  was  bringing  in  the  body  of  his  son  in  a 
canoe.  The  boy  had  been  killed  that  afternoon 
by  a  tiger  on  the  bank.  Even  as  he  spoke  a  black 
speck  shot  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  range  of 
light,  spread  by  my  lamp.  It  was  a  canoe  with 
the  body  of  the  boy  inside.  The  face  calm  and 
peaceful,  almost  looking  as  if  he  slept.  There  was 
not  a  mark  of  any  kind  to  be  seen,  and  the  story 
of  the  tiger  appeared  improbable.  But,  when  the 
boy  was  lifted  up,  it  was  seen  that  the  back  of  the 
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head  had  gone,  a  clean  cut  as  though  carved  off 
with  a  knife.  The  father  explained  how  he  and 
his  son,  after  bathing,  were  seated  on  the  bank 
drying  themselves.  There  was  no  noise,  but  some- 
thing inducing  him  to  turn  round,  he  saw,  to  his 
horror,  the  head  of  the  boy  in  a  tiger's  mouth. 
flfe  at  once  seized  hold  of  his  son's  legs  and  a  fierce 
tussle  ensued,  as  he  attacked  the  brute  with  his 
heavy  parong,  a  cross  between  a  chopper  and  a 
sword.  After  several  severe  blows  the  tiger  loosed 
his  hold  and  fled.  The  boy  he  found  to  be  quite 
dead,  although  he  had  never  groaned  or  emitted 
a  sound.  "  Tigers  always  run  away  when  faced 
and  attacked,"  put  in  one  of  the  onlookers,  at 
which  several  were  anxious  to  relate  encounters 
which  proved  the  cowardice,  when  faced,  of  these 
terrors  of  the  jungle. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  strange 
story,  though  constables  were  told  off  to  test  it 
and  examine  with  lights  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 
The  marks  proved  to  be  those  of  a  well-known  tiger, 
locally  notorious  for  his  depredations  on  buffaloes 
and  goats.  The  father  told  me  his  name  was 
Yatim  (orphan)  and  that  his  own  father  had  also 
been  carried  off  by  a  tiger  as  well  as  three  of  his 
near  relations.  His  grandfather  had  been  killed 
by  an  elephant.  In  each  of  the  first  four  cases 
he  had  fought  the  tiger  and  recovered  the  bodies. 
That  of  his  father,  after  recovery,  he  placed  in  a 
tree,  while  he  went  to  look  for  help,  but  on  his 
return  he  found  the  tiger  had  been  before  him  and 
taken  the  body  away.  All,  he  assured  me,  had 
been  seized  by  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  exception  was  when  Abbas  with  his  father 
and  a  friend  were  walking  along  the  Linggi  road. 
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As  they  went  in  single  file  a  tiger  sprang  out  and 
seized  Abbas  by  the  thigh.  The  others  beat  the 
tiger  off.  The  fallen  man,  badly  clawed  about  the 
eyes  and  legs,  implored  the  others  not  to  leave 
him.  They  at  once  said,  "  Never  will  we  do  so  ; 
we  will  remain  and  if  Allah  will,  all  die  together." 
Then  Abbas  became  silent  and  died. 

On  the  morning  of  the  episode  by  the  river 
villagers  crowded  the  police  station  as  usual,  bringing 
the  sick  and  the  old  for  the  Tuan  to  cure  them. 
Remedies  were  administered  to  all. 

Nourishing  food  was  most  often  what  these 
poor  people  required,  and  doses  of  bovril  were 
given  as  frequently  as  the  less  palatable  ones  of 
chlorodyne  or  quinine.  When  any  one  was  ill  it 
was  the  custom  to  place  a  branch  of  a  palm-tree 
across  the  raised  platform  of  the  house,  and,  this 
done,  no  one  dared  cross  the  threshold.  Who 
could  be  so  cruel  as  to  force  a  man  to  eat  rice  when 
disinclined  to  do  so  ?  Thus  many  poor  people 
suffered  from  want  of  food,  or  actually  died  of 
starvation.  As  Malays  have  little  power  of  re- 
sistance, many  succumbed  in  this  way. 

Frequently,  through  personal  friendship  with  those 
in  my  little  domain,  have  I  ventured  to  shock 
universally  accepted  rules  and  to  appear  to  force 
my  way  brutally  across  a  forbidden  threshold  with 
a  cup  of  bovril  to  the  rescue.  Wonderful  recoveries 
have  thus  resulted  from  partaking  of  a  cup  of  "  Tuan's 
tea,"  the  only  safe  description  of  soup,  made  from 
meat  not  killed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  But  costly  nourishment  was 
not  always  forthcoming,  and  local  stocks  had  to 
be  indented  on. 

Once,    entering   a   house   where   a   woman   lay 
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sick,  as  the  only  means  bo  save  her  life,  having 
nothing  with  me  to  give,  I  prescribed  chicken 
broth  and  advised  her  son  to  provide  it.  "  But 
that  would  mean  killing  a  chicken,  Tuan,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  cannot  afford  that."  Under  the  house 
were  innumerable  fowls,  so  without  further  discussion, 
we  soon  had  one  of  this  miser's  hoard  sizzling  on 
a  fire,  hoping  thus  to  postpone  his  orphan  days. 

On  the  present  occasion  one  very  old  man  with 
a  terrible  cough  besought  the  Tuan  to  give  him 
a  cure,  undisturbed  by  the  gibes  of  the  younger  men, 
who  declared  that  old  age  was  his  only  complaint, 
and  for  that  even  white  people  had  no  medicine. 
But  I  proved  them  wrong  and,  after  I  had  admin- 
istered some  harmless  draught,  the  old  man  went 
happily  away. 

This  individual  was  one  of  the  few  who  could 
boast  of  having  been  taken  by  a  tiger  and  of  living 
to  tell  the  tale.  And  tell  it  he  often  did,  concluding 
realistically  by  presenting  his  head  to  be  fingered. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  two  parts,  a  long 
deep  seam  being  drawn  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

Tigers  never  attack  except  stealthily  from  behind, 
so  that  we  did  not  burden  ourselves  with  arms 
when  tramping  through  the  jungle  in  single  file, 
sufficiently  engrossed  in  clearing  the  way  through 
what  was  perhaps  only  an  elephant  trail,  or  occasion- 
ally attending  to  the  leeches  with  which  our  bodies 
were  covered.  While  walking  thus  I  have  often 
seen  a  disturbed  tiger  dash  across  the  path  and 
disappear  like  a  flash. 

We  walked,  as  I  have  said,  in  single  file,  and  if 
a  tiger  did  take  toll  of  the  party,  he  imitated  the 
Prince  of  Evil  by  selecting  the   hindmost.     Thus 
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there  was  some  real  value  in  the  rank  which  placed 
me  as  leader  in  front.  It  is  possible  that  the  fuss 
about  precedence  made  by  civilised  diners-out  may 
be  founded  on  some  such  substantial  reason  in 
the  past. 

On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  bright  spot  of  yellow 
in  the  distance,  I  stepped  off  the  line  to  have  a 
private  look,  in  the  belief  that  some  careless  traveller 
had  left  a  fine  silk  "  sarong  "  *  derelict.  A  nearer 
view  showed  that  this  was  a  huge  tiger  taking 
his  siesta  in  the  shade.  My  retreat  was  more 
speedy  than  my  advance.  The  jungle  being  so 
thick,  it  was  impossible  to  shoot  except  by  waiting 
over  a  kill.  I  did  this  one  night  in  a  tiny  hut  with 
a  palm-leaf  plaited  roof  and  a  bleating  goat  tied 
to  a  post  a  little  distance  away.  This  was  at  the 
bottom  of  my  garden.  I  passed  the  night  peering 
into  the  black  darkness  while  devoured  by  mosquitoes, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  poor  goat,  nothing 
stirred.  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that 
a  tiger  had  entered  through  the  roof  of  a  high  house 
some  fifty  yards  away,  where  my  sheep  were  kept, 
taking  away  a  fine  old  fighting  ram  of  which  I  was 
extremely  proud.  Had  he  elected  to  come  through 
the  far  more  fragile  roof  of  my  own  shelter  I  think 
I  should  have  been  caught  unprepared.  Very  angry 
at  the  loss  of  the  ram,  I  collected  all  the  dogs  in  the 
place  and  with  a  few  followers  entered  the  ad- 
joining jungle  in  search  of  the  tiger,  and  revenge. 
He  was  not  far  off,  for  suddenly  these  various 
curs  came  dashing  back  in  panic  confusion  and, 
happening  to  be  in  their  path,  I  was  thrown  to 
the  ground.  As  the  Malays  joined  in  this  stampede 
I  found  myself  alone.    Retrieving  my  rifle,  I  reviewed 

*  Malay  petticoat. 
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the  situation.  All  around  me  were  pieces  of  ram 
waiting  to  be  devoured.  It  was  certain  that  the 
tiger  must  be  looking  at  me  and  equally  certain 
that  I  never  could  see  him  in  that  dense  under- 
growth, so  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  also,  keeping 
my  face  to  the  invisible  foe,  cautiously  followed 
my  long-departed  companions. 

It  was  playing  it  low  down,  perhaps,  but  walking 
with  care  we  returned  later  and  poisoned  pieces 
of  the  mutton,  so  that  on  the  following  day  a  very 
line  tiger  was  brought  for  the  Government  reward. 
His  whiskers  fetched  a  good  price. 

Once  my  dog  was  taken  off  the  verandah  during 
dinner  by  a  tiger.  But  these  yellow  cats  were 
not  generally  so  enterprising,  as  their  black  cousins 
the  panthers.  There  was  no  limit  to  their  daring. 
A  house  was  being  built  on  a  hill  just  above  mine. 
The  coolies  had  cleared  the  jungle.  Hearing  an 
unusual  hubbub  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  black  panther 
loping  away  with  a  Chinaman  in  his  mouth.  On 
another  occasion,  when  driving  along  a  road,  I  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  a  black  cat  sitting  by  the  side, 
and  I  supposed  it  to  belong  to  some  neighbouring 
hut.  As  we  approached,  it  did  not  move  but  sat 
there  perfectly  still.  "Black  panther!"  yelled  the 
Malay  syce,  fumbling  for  a  revolver  which  I  kept 
under  the  seat.  But  luckily  before  he  could  get 
it  and  thus  endanger  my  life,  we  had  gone  some 
distance  away,  both  my  hands  being  occupied 
in  trying  to  guide  the  horse,  almost  beside  himself 
with  fear.     No  tiger  would  have  sat  it  out  like  that. 

One  night,  when  driving  to  the  capital,  Seremban, 
twenty-five  miles  away,  I  met  an  unpleasant  ad- 
venture and  a  tiger.  The  road  zigzagged  round 
a    hill,    beneath    which    yawned    thickly    wooded 
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ravines.  I  was  driving  a  little  spider  two-wheeled 
cart  with  a  horse  newly  broken  to  (or  rather  tried 
in)  harness.  Below  the  sulky  wobbled  a  lamp, 
specially  hung  to  scare  tigers.  But  there  was 
apparently  one  which  refused  to  be  so  easily  alarmed, 
and  the  horse,  smelling  it,  became  unmanageable 
and  began  to  kick.  A  kicker  in  a  low  sulky  means 
for  the  driver  the  probable  loss  of  his  brains,  so  with- 
out hesitation  I  took  the  lesser  risk  and,  scrambling 
out  of  the  back,  remained  with  the  invisible  tiger, 
which  would,  I  hoped,  follow  the  horse  in  its  mad 
career.  Collecting  such  scattered  possessions  as 
could  be  found  on  the  road  in  the  dark,  I  walked 
eight  miles  to  the  town,  on  the  outskirts  of  which 
lay  pieces  of  the  sulky,  and  in  a  stable,  where  some 
kind  friend  had  taken  him,  was  the  horse,  badly 
cut,  but  not  much  the  worse  for  his  adventure. 

It  was  during  a  stay  in  this  town  that  I  once 
received  an  urgent  summons  of  recall,  as  there 
was  trouble  in  my  little  State.  Saddling  my  pony, 
I  started  to  ride  over  the  mountains  on  a  very 
dark  and  wet  night  hoping  to  gladden  the  police 
by  arriving  before  daylight.  A  lantern  tied  to  one 
stirrup  to  frighten  tigers  was  all  my  equipment. 
However,  this  soon  shook  itself  out,  and  in  the 
high  wind  and  wild  storm  it  could  never  have 
been  relit.  About  the  fifteenth  mile  my  pony, 
not  the  best  one,  stumbled  and  fell.  I  could  not 
move,  and  the  animal  galloped  away.  How  long 
I  lay  I  could  not  tell,  but  eventually  woke  to  con- 
sciousness to  find  myself  in  a  pool  of  water  and 
suffering  pain.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  wait 
for  daylight  in  the  hope  of  being  found  by  a 
passing  bullock  cart,  while  shouting  out  loud  all 
the  poetry  I  knew  by  heart  in  order  to  scare  tigers. 
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But  presently  came  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs, 
my  pony  appeared  snorting  with  terror,  evidently 
having  smelt  one  of  our  striped  enemies.  I  managed 
to  get  on  to  him  again,  and  he  took  me  home,  where 
it  was  found  that  my  knee  was  badly  broken,  and 
for  several  months  I  was  obliged  to  ride  side  saddle. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  more  nervous  on  a  stumbling 
horse  than  on  a  vicious  one. 


Snakes,  Elephants,  and  One  Tiger  more 

Snakes  were  numerous,  but  there  was  little 
to  fear  from  them  except  in  the  dark,  as  unless 
directly  attacked,  or  trodden  upon,  they  generally 
made  off  in  alarm  when  met.  I  am  still  haunted 
by  the  vision  of  a  huge  cobra  suspended  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree  under  which  I  glided,  lying  full 
length  in  the  bottom  of  a  canoe.  Its  head  seemed 
only  an  inch  or  two  from  my  face  as  I  passed 
it  too  swiftly  for  action  on  his  part  or  on  mine. 

As  I  was  writing  one  morning  at  my  table  in 
pyjamas  something  made  me  look  round,  and  there, 
on  my  left  shoulder,  gazed  at  me  the  eyes  of  a  snake, 
while  the  length  of  his  body  stretched  down  my  legs 
to  the  ground.  Springing  up  in  alarm,  thus  fortu- 
nately shaking  it  off,  I  sought  the  sofa  for  safety, 
and,  standing  on  it,  summoned  Malay  servants  to 
my  aid.  They  came,  and  being  told  of  the  snake, 
made  a  diligent  search,  but,  failing  to  find  it,  com- 
menced to  soothe  me  by  the  assurance  that  the  vision 
was  only  due  to  my  imagination.  I  felt  glad  when 
at  that  moment  the  snake  popped  its  head  from 
the  rubbish  basket.  It  was  quickly  despatched 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  a  very  poisonous  kind. 

A    gallant    officer,    Colonel    Ellis,    commanding 
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the  regiment  then  stationed  at  Singapore,  once 
stayed  with  me.  He  knew  the  way  to  handle  snakes, 
and  would  catch  them  to  see  whether  they  were 
harmless  or  not.  If  the  former  he  released  his 
victim,  but  he  sentenced  to  death  and  promptly 
executed  the  poison-f  anged  criminals. 

Apropos  of  snakes,  I  knew  a  certain  charming 
lady,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cadogan,  who  kept  a  huge  python 
in  London  as  a  pet.  I  saw  a  friend,  that  soldier 
distinguished  for  bravery,  Col.  G.  Bridges,  D.S.O., 
G.M.G.,  show  considerable  discomfort  when  this 
"  darling  thing  "  emerged  unexpectedly  from  behind 
the  cushions  where  he  sat. 

White  rats  formed  its  chief  diet.  This  lady 
was  a  very  old  friend  known  to  me  for  many  years. 
She  was  also  famous  as  one  of  the  best  fencers  of 
her  time  with  the  foils.  One  evening  I  took  my 
brother  to  her  house  to  play  bridge.  The  next 
day  I  met  him  carrying  a  basket.  "  Whatever 
is  that  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  am  going  to  leave  the  contents 
on  our  hostess  of  last  night,"  he  said.  "  In  ordinary 
houses  it  is  customary  to  drop  a  card,  in  this  one 
it  will  be  more  acceptable  if  I  drop  white  rabbits 
as  I  could  not  find  any  white  rats." 

But  to  us  who  frequented  the  jungle,  of  all 
wild  animals  elephants  were  the  most  to  be  feared. 
Their  curiosity  was  more  mischievous  than  their 
hostility.  Whenever  we  passed  any  temporary  hut, 
built  for  some  former  night's  rest,  it  was  always 
trampled  to  the  ground  by  elephants. 

One  evening,  when  sheltered  from  mosquitoes 
and  tigers  in  my  curtain,  the  Malays  came  with 
information  that  elephants  were  trumpeting  near, 
and  asked  what  I  proposed  to  do  ?  Murmuring 
"  Nothing,"    I    resumed    my    efforts    to    sleep    and 
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heard  the  messenger  reporting  that  I  did  not  care. 
However,  the  rest  of  the  party  apparently  did, 
as  they  proceeded  to  hammer  the  unfortunate 
saucepans  and  kettle  until  daylight,  in  belief  that 
the  strange  sounds  might  scare  away  any  unwelcome 
visitors. 

There  was  one  occasion  where  the  tusks  of  an 
elephant  left  derelict  saved  a  good  man  from  trouble. 
It  was  Datoh  Sutan  Garang,  who  had  come  to 
inform  me  that  he  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
his  rents.  Learning  that,  notwithstanding  this  small 
difficulty,  the  Government  must  still  receive  their 
dues,  he  sadly  left  for  his  distant  home  beyond 
the  forest-covered  hills,  remarking  that  Allah  would 
surely  help  him  find  the  money  demanded.  A 
few  days  later  this  dear  old  gentleman,  for  he  was 
one  of  nature's  manufacture  if  ever  there  was  one, 
reappeared,  and  in  a  position  to  pay.  For,  going 
by  an  untrodden  route,  he  found  in  his  path  a  pair 
of  elephant's  tusks — so  his  faith  was  justified  after 
all.  These  he  brought  for  sale,  and  although  but 
"  dead  ivory "  their  value  was  considerably  more 
than  sufficient  to  settle  his  rent. 

This  was  not  the  only  coincidence  provided  by 
the  jungle.  I  shall  always  remember  one  that 
happened  to  me. 

I  had  just  finished  writing  a  fanciful  tale  of 
how  a  huge  baboon  seized  me  while  walking  along 
a  jungle  path,  and  how  my  one  follower  rushed  to 
attack  it.  When  cruel  blows  clubbed  the  harmless 
offender  to  death,  his  eyes  had  gazed  at  me  half 
in  sorrow,  half  in  scorn,  as  though  once  again 
mere  human  man  had  failed  to  note  the  soul  within 
his  fearsome  shape.  And  the  very  next  day,  while 
walking  in  a  spot  almost  identical  with  that  described 
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in  the  story,  there  was  a  sudden  hurtling  sound, 
and  an  enormous  monkey,  overbalanced  from  a 
bough,  fell,  just  missing  my  head,  and  crashed 
dead  at  my  feet. 

I  will  add  one  more  Malay  elephant  story.  A 
sportsman  was  out  shooting  and  met  an  elephant 
in  swampy  ground.  As  he  fired  the  animal  charged, 
knocked  him  over  and  knelt  on  him.  Believing 
him  dead,  his  followers  went  for  help.  The  rescue 
party  was  considerably  surprised  to  meet  the  dead 
man  coming  towards  them  covered  with  mud, 
but  apparently  unhurt,  since,  after  the  elephant  had 
rammed  his  body  into  the  swamp,  he  also  had 
thought  him  dead  and  departed.  Although  quite 
tame  animals,  water  buffaloes  were  often  unpleasant 
to  meet,  chiefly,  I  was  told,  because  they  found 
a  white  man  to  be  equally  so.  The  scent  was 
perhaps  obnoxious.  I  was  once  seeking  shelter  from 
one  of  those  animals  behind  a  tree  when  a  withered 
old  crone,  seeing  my  plight,  called  an  urchin  of 
five  or  six  to  come  and  take  the  buffalo  away,  "  as 
the  white  man  was  afraid."  And  sure  enough  the 
tiny  mite  did  lead  it  off  like  a  dog. 

But  it  was  the  jungle  buffalo,  or  sladang,  which 
it  was  the  ambition  of  every  sportsman  to  shoot. 
That  beast  generally  charged  at  sight,  and  woe 
to  him  who  failed  to  stop  it  with  his  bullet.  Yet 
on  my  visits  to  the  police  station  at  Jerang,  the 
inmates  would  often  point  to  a  hole  in  the  fence, 
where  one  of  these  dreaded  animals  had  leant  over 
and  looked  them  in  the  face,  and  then  tell  the  story 
of  a  Malay  known  as  the  madman  of  Rotan.  He 
had  followed  up  this  intrusive  visitor  for  long  days 
and  nights,  subsequently  achieving  the  seemingly 
impossible  feat  of  stalking  a  sladang  in  his  sleep, 
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and  cutting  its  throat  with  a  knife.  And  the  horns 
were  there  to  prove  it.  But  when  the  matter  was 
referred  to,  the  hunter  was  modest,  making  very 
light  of  his  prowess.  But  perhaps  humility  is  one 
of  the  compensations  for  the  mentally  afflicted, 
wanting  as  they  do  the  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  actions. 

Thus  I  once  learnt  that  a  friend,  having  suddenly 
gone  mad,  had  been  placed  in  an  asylum.  Shortly 
after  he  wrote  a  very  cheery  letter  to  one  of  the 
circle  which  he  had  temporarily  left.  In  it  he 
described  how  he  had  spent  the  morning  squatting 
on  the  mantelpiece,  hurling  flower  pots  at  all  and 
sundry.  "Such  fun,"  he  concluded;  "one  can  do 
anything  one  likes  when  said  to  be  mad." 

Yet  some  people  go  mad  without  achieving  content, 
as  the  following  story  will  show.  A  tall  young 
Eurasian  surveyor  once  served  under  me.  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  he  had  to  visit  remote 
places  in  the  jungle,  remaining  absent  many  days 
at  a  time.  On  one  occasion  this  stay  was  so  prolonged 
that  his  servants  reported  it  to  me.  On  search 
being  made  for  him,  he  was  met  on  the  following 
morning,  returning,  as  he  explained,  by  easy  stages. 
But  his  mental  condition  seemed  queer.  This  was 
partially  accounted  for  when  the  Malays  with  him 
stated  that  he  had  suffered  a  severe  shock.  And 
then  they  told  me  how  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
sleep  in  a  little  "  atap "  shelter  on  the  ground, 
not  raised  on  a  platform,  as  was  the  custom,  for 
he  liked  to  lie  near  the  embers  of  the  fire,  since 
it  was  often  chilly  after  dark.  One  night,  finding 
the  fire  unusually  warm,  he  had  nestled  more  closely 
against  the  fragile  wall.  At  daybreak  there  was 
a  commotion  and  alarm,  as  the  Malays  screamed, 
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"  Rimau,  rimau ! "  (tiger,  tiger).  Seizing  his  gun 
the  surveyor  rushed  out  of  the  hut  and  fired  hurriedly 
at  a  retreating  form,  just  visible  in  the  distance. 
Then  they  told  him  that  the  animal  had  been  first 
noticed  apparently  enjoying  the  warmth,  as  he  lay 
between  the  embers  and  the  hut.  A  close  inspection 
of  the  spot  clearly  showed  this  story  to  be  true. 
From  the  moment  that  the  poor  surveyor  realised 
that  he  had  spent  the  night  cuddling  up  against 
a  tiger  for  protection  from  the  cold,  he  became  odd, 
"  and  this,  Tuan,  is  why  you  find  him  thus,"  con- 
cluded the  narrator  of  that  astounding  tale.  How- 
ever, we  led  him  home  and  for  a  time  this  night- 
tiger  appeared  to  have  left  him.  But  not  for  long, 
since  a  few  days  later,  on  Christmas  Day,  a  note 
was  brought  to  me  in  the  morning  which  ran,  "  I 
have  just  drunk  iodine  to  poison  myself  and  wish 
you  a  very  merry  Christmas. "  I  felt  something 
less  than  merry  as  I  rushed  for  my  horse  and  galloped 
for  the  surveyor's  house  to  find  that  the  first  part 
of  his  message  was  literally  true.  In  the  hope 
of  making  him  sick  I  took  a  feather  and  forcing 
his  mouth  open  proceeded  to  tickle  his  throat. 
This  produced  no  effect  on  the  patient,  but  so 
reacted  on  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  seek  the  open 
window  and  be  violently  ill.  However,  my  efforts 
and  remedies  combined  succeeded  in  saving  his 
life,  and  when  the  poor  man  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
towards  recovery  I  was  able  to  return  home  to  resume 
the  merry  celebration  of  Christmas  he  had  wished 
for  me,  but  had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying. 

Out-station  Incidents 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  we  officers,  scattered 
about  the  out-stations,  met,  interesting  friends  turned 
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up  with  marked  and  sometimes  amusing  character- 
istics. As  the  memory  of  one  of  these  remains  so 
clear,  he  should  be  mentioned.  It  was  Dr.  Braddon, 
an  officer  of  unusual  ability  and  originality  (well 
known  amongst  the  discoverers  of  the  causes  and 
cure  of  Beri-Beri).  He  recognised  no  fetters  of 
convention,  not  even  those  marked  by  the  clock, 
since  when  it  was  dark  it  was  sufficient  to  light  a 
lamp.  A  sun  helmet  in  the  daytime  he  found  too 
hot,  but  needed  it  at  night  to  keep  off  the  dew. 

He  would  probably  diagnose  your  complaint  as 
11  ailment,"  which  the  native  hospital  dresser  might 
cure,  adding  that  in  "  illness  "  he  would  be  willing 
to  attend  himself.  As  to  most  complaints  of  the 
body,  however,  he  believed  that  no  one  could  know 
more  than  the  person  who  owned  it. 

He  disliked  "  kickshaws,"  saying  that  a  piece  of 
meat  should  be  hung  to  the  ceiling  by  a  string  so 
that  each  diner  could  cut  chunks  from  it  with  a 
knife.  And  on  one  occasion,  after  dining  off  the 
efforts  of  my  excellent  Chinese  cook,  mostly  minced, 
he  complained  that  he  had  found  his  teeth  useless, 
and  the  next  time  I  asked  him  to  dinner  he  would 
bring  a  funnel. 

But  he  appreciated  culinary  skill,  and  in  his  own 
house  had  been  known  to  call  his  cook  at  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner  and  order  him  to  give  him  another 
and  better  one.  This  he  would  wait  for  and  eat. 
And  as  there  was  no  record  of  time,  this  original 
officer  would  rise  at  any  hour  of  the  night  and  ask  for 
a  meal. 

Dr.  Braddon  so  scorned  red  tape  that  he  was 
described  as  a  buccaneer  official  by  his  Chief,  but  he 
was  also  so  clever  that  few  ventured  to  engage  him 
on  paper.     He  was  a  fearless  rider,  a  very  necessary 
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accomplishment  at  that  time,  as  we  imported  and 
rode  unbroken  colts  from  Australia. 

We  once  drifted  into  a  quarrel  over  a  race-meeting. 
During  a  very  acrimonious  correspondence  my  tem- 
porary enemy  rode  twenty-eight  miles  to  pay  me  a 
visit  on  the  pretext  that  he  must  discuss  numerous 
points  of  the  situation  with  me,  since  others  might 
not  appreciate  them.  But  he  desired,  too,  to  com- 
pare the  means  each  of  us  employed  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  adherents,  and  to  learn  whether  the  support 
of  certain  individuals  had  respectively  cost  us  beer 
or  champagne. 

To  pass  an  idle  hour  I  had  anonymously  con- 
tributed to  the  local  magazine  a  rather  unkind 
article  on  myself  and  my  attitude  in  this  affair ; 
leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that  this  was  criticism 
from  the  enemy's  camp.  It  was  only  when  my  self- 
invited  visitor  quoted  this,  my  own  effort,  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  his  score,  that  I  was  able  to  smile 
and  show  such  temporary  forgiveness  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  host. 

I  used  my  pen  on  another  occasion  to  end  a 
discussion  about  myself.  A  dispute  had  arisen  as 
to  the  right  to  claim  the  discovery  of  a  waterfall  and 
a  group  of  rocks  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  jungle. 
My  predecessor  in  office  and  myself  both  claimed  to  be 
the  first  to  find  them.  Each  of  us  had  given  his 
name  to  the  locality  and  our  respective  supporters 
fell  upon  one  another  in  the  Singapore  press.  To 
give  the  correspondence  a  coup  de  grace  I  wrote 
anonymously  begging  these  obscure  officers  of  the 
jungle  to  cease  from  troubling,  as  no  one  cared  a 
button  whether  the  name  was  Barking  Boulders  or 
Fable  Falls.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and,  in- 
cidentally, the  waterfall  retained  the  name  of  the 
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writer  of  the  last  word.  Not  quite  the  last,  however, 
as  we  received  an  order  from  our  haughty  chief, 
directing  that  in  the  future  no  place  was  to  be  named 
after  any  officer  but  himself,  and  as  there  were  many 
zealous  subordinates  anxious  to  earn  his  favour,  the 
country  was  soon,  rather  confusingly,  dotted  with 
sites  bearing  the  one  and  only  illustrious  name. 

Memories  of  Dr.  Braddon  will  always  be  associated 
with  a  day  when  I  was  with  him,  at  Kuala  Pilah, 
capital  of  a  neighbouring  State,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties, taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a  medical 
man,  asked  us  to  remain  and  witness  the  execution  of 
a  Malay,  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  a 
Chinaman.  The  culprit  was  led  forth,  and  the 
executioner,  while  passing  the  curved  blade  of  his 
kris  *  gently  through  his  fingers,  addressed  him  and 
said :  "I  wish  you  to  take  notice  that  it  is  not  I 
who  am  going  to  kill  you,  but  God,  whose  humble 
instrument  I  am.  You  murdered  the  Chinaman  and 
must  pay  the  penalty. ' '  To  which  the  Malay  convict, 
quite  unmoved,  replied :  "I  did  kill  the  Chinaman, 
you  intend  to  kill  me,  please  do  so  and  refrain  from 
boring  me  with  your  chatter  first."  Then  the 
executioner  plunged  the  point  of  the  weapon  into 
the  left  shoulder  downwards  to  his  lungs,  and  death 
ensued  at  once. 

During  our  long  ride  home  this  unpleasant  scene 
was  discussed  with  my  companion.  I  described  it 
as  barbarous,  while  Braddon  called  it  humane. 
Towards  the  end  of  our  journey,  however,  he  sug- 
gested changing  sides,  saying  that,  of  course,  I  was 
right,  the  killing  had  been  perfectly  horrible,  and  he 
would  now  make  out  a  stronger  case  against  it  than 
I  had  been  able  to  do. 

*  Malay  sword  with  curves. 
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My  excuse  for  relating  these  happenings  in  our 
life  in  the  jungle,  which  sometimes  illustrate  the 
customs  of  the  country,  is  that  I  have  written  the 
truth,  the  real  naked  truth,  as  one  dear  old  lady  was 
wont,  rather  indelicately,  to  call  it. 

And  apropos  of  that  adjective,  I  remember  how 
in  Borneo  we  of  the  upper  crust  were  one  day 
gathered  together  at  some  great  function  in  full 
dress.  Just  in  front  of  where  I  stood,  with  his  back 
towards  us,  was  an  unusually  stout  Dyak  man, 
clothed  in  nothing  beyond  the  rich  brown  skin  with 
which  nature  had  provided  him.  Calling  the  attention 
of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Buckland,  Superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  to  this  incongruous 
sight,  he  nodded,  saying,  "  Yes,  we  are  indeed 
confronted  with  a  stern  reality."  This  quick  appreci- 
ation of  the  situation  reminds  me  of  how  one  of  my 
Malay  servants,  a  strict  Mahomedan,  refused  to  go 
to  the  Alhambra  again.  On  being  asked  why,  he 
replied,  "  I  do  not  like  to  see  so  much  naked."  As 
already  related,  I  took  two  Malay  servants  with  me 
when  I  went  home  on  leave,  and  their  adventures 
furnished  many  thrills  as  the  reward  of  my  rash 
adventure.  I  will  make  a  digression  and  relate  them. 


Malays  in  London 

I  quitted  the  ship  at  Marseilles,  leaving  my  Malay 
followers  to  continue  the  journey  by  sea  to  Plymouth. 
The  first  shock  came  at  Paddington,  when  I  went  to 
meet  the  boat-train  and,  to  my  amazement,  saw 
them  alight  and  walk  quickly  into  a  waiting  hansom. 
I  managed  to  sprint  after  them  and  stop  it.  When  I 
asked  where  they  were  going,  they  replied,  "  We 
cannot  tell  you,  but  the  gentleman  up  there  (pointing 
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to  the  driver)  knows  us  and  beckoned  to  us  to  get  in." 
I,  too,  got  in  and,  after  giving  the  exuberantly 
friendly  driver  an  address,  conveyed  my  confiding 
charges  safely  home. 

On  the  way  they  asked  me  in  excited  tones  if  I 
knew  what  a  lot  of  loose  horses  there  were  between 
Plymouth  and  London.  They  had  never  seen  horses 
roaming  on  their  own  before,  and,  as  they  said,  they 
must  have  passed  many  hundreds.  There  was  only 
one  other  occasion  when  I  saw  them  depart  from  the 
typically  oriental  calm,  which  especially  characterises 
their  race.  This  was  at  Marseilles,  at  the  sight  of 
the  huge  cart-horses  in  the  streets.  Salleh  then 
implored  me  to  buy  a  score  or  so  and  take  them  to 
replace  the  bullocks  in  use  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
I  once  took  a  party  of  Malay  chiefs  for  their  first 
visit  to  the  sea.  Their  only  comment  was  that  it 
was  like  a  large  padi-field  before  the  water  had  been 
drained  off. 

My  first  difficulty  was  with  the  food  supply.  The 
kitchen  range  puzzled  these  usually  skilful  cooks. 
It  burnt  up  their  rice,  and  I  could  only  gaze  on  help- 
lessly, knowing  as  little  of  its  idiosyncracies  as  they 
did.  I  had  to  scour  London  for  rice  of  the  descrip- 
tion they  were  accustomed  to  and,  after  drawing 
Fortnum  and  Mason,  the  A.  and  N.  Stores,  and  other 
large  coverts  blank,  I  eventually  secured  success 
with  an  inferior  kind  obtained  at  the  West  India 
docks.  Chickens  had  to  be  killed  at  home  to  satisfy 
the  precepts  of  their  religion,  and  I  often  returned 
from  my  stroll  in  the  park  with  a  live  fowl,  purchased 
on  my  way  home.  This  unaccustomed  job  was  not 
always  easy,  as  the  bird  was  subjected  to  a  critical 
examination.  On  one  melancholy  occasion  it  was 
pronounced  uneatable  as  "  an  old  hen  worn  out  with 
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laying  eggs."  Rejected  with  contempt,  it  sought 
refuge  (and  revenge)  by  retiring  under  my  bed,  where 
it  cackled  at  intervals  throughout  the  night,  a  weird 
and  unusual  sound  in  a  Chelsea  flat. 

I  brought  a  really  interesting  animal  home,  a  rare 
silver  gibbon — a  monkey  without  a  tail.  It  was 
very  shy,  and  showed  its  reluctance  to  accept  the 
caresses  of  my  fellow  passengers  by  biting  me,  who 
carried  it.  I  thus  shared  its  hostile  feeling,  especially 
when  they  showed  their  affection  for  the  "  dear  little 
thing  "  by  offerings  of  unwholesome  food,  thereby 
risking  its  valuable  life.  However,  it  survived  their 
misguided  attentions  and  eventually  went  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  I  was  promised  a  Fellowship,  if 
I  would  present  it  to  that  institution,  but  I  preferred 
to  be  paid  in  coin  of  the  realm,  an  unwise  choice, 
as  it  turned  out,  for  before  the  price  was  agreed  upon 
the  gibbon  died,  as  a  letter  informed  me,  asking 
what  they  were  to  do  with  the  specimen  ;  so  I  still 
have  to  ask  my  friends  for  Sunday  tickets,  instead 
of  supplying  them  for  others. 

The  short  hours  of  the  night  in  England  puzzled 
my  two  Malays,  accustomed  to  rise  at  daylight.  As 
they  expressed  it,  "  It  was  surely  day,  but  some- 
thing sits  on  our  eyes  causing  us  to  continue  to  sleep." 
Later  in  the  year  Usoof,  calling  me  one  morning, 
said,  "  It  is  time  to  get  up,  but  there  is  no  hurry  as 
something  has  happened."  The  strange  happening 
was  a  thick  London  fog. 

Besides  the  monkey  we  brought  home  a  curry 
stone,  which,  by  the  way,  was  often  a  source  of 
danger  to  my  feet,  rolling  about  the  cabin  floor. 
Salleh  and  Usoof  were  in  their  element,  concocting 
a  Malay  curry  from  the  ingredients  we  collected  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  waiting  on  the  guests  who  came 
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to  sample  it.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Asquith  (then  Miss 
Tennant)  recollects  one  of  these  parties.  After  her 
departure  I  noticed  faces  at  the  windows  opposite, 
and  looking  out  myself,  I  saw  her  dancing  a  reel  on 
the  pavement  to  the  strains  of  a  barrel  organ,  and 
her  brother  Eddie  (the  late  Lord  Glenconner)  after- 
wards distributing  silver  to  her  partners  before  they 
drove  away  in  their  private  hansom.  I  should  like 
to  sound  a  modest  note  of  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Asquith's  lasting  friendship,  enduring  through  long 
years  and  always  unchanged. 

My  servant  Salleh  was  a  typical  Malay.  He 
might  have  walked  out  of  the  pages  of  a  pirate  story. 
He  was  often  in  trouble,  generally  due  to  his  excess 
of  attention  to  his  friends'  wives.  Once  when  I  was 
staying  at  Government  House,  Singapore,  he  brought 
me  my  morning  coffee  with  one  hand  pressed  to  his 
head.  As  he  removed  it,  when  I  told  him  to,  a  jet 
of  blood  spouted  out  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 
I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  rushed  off  to  seek  the  help 
of  a  naval  doctor  who  was  a  fellow  guest.  But  for 
his  timely  aid,  I  do  not  think  the  redoubtable 
Salleh  would  ever  have  lived  to  see  the  "  Lights  of 
London." 

Usoof  was  a  curious  contrast,  a  quiet  courteous 
Javanese  of  good  family.  When  boys  in  the  street 
yelled  "  Blackie "  after  him,  he  would  placidly 
remark  that  the  poor  people  were  evidently  without 
education.  Salleh  showed  a  more  retaliatory  spirit. 
On  one  occasion  he  seized  the  cap  of  a  small  tormentor 
to  bring  to  me  for  identification  of  the  offender.  A 
crowd  collected,  and  a  passing  cabman,  assuming 
that  a  man  with  a  brown  skin  must  be  in  the  wrong, 
slashed  him  over  the  legs.  Salleh  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  glaring  defiance.     A  brave  lady 
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(and  an  old  friend),  Mrs.  Innes  Kerr,  living  opposite 
my  flat,  told  me  afterwards  she  had  read  of  eyes 
flashing  fire,  and  now  realised  what  it  meant,  as  the 
baited  Malay  faced  the  angry  crowd.  Rushing 
downstairs  and  into  the  street,  this  kind  friend 
grabbed  Salleh  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  into  the 
hall  and  slammed  the  door.  Her  presence  of  mind 
probably  averted  a  tragic  ending. 

At  that  time  bicycling  was  a  craze,  and  my 
servants,  who  were  both  expert  riders,  passed  many 
happy  hours  on  their  bicycles  in  Battersea  Park. 
Salleh  one  day  returned  with  his  machine  an 
amorphous  mass  of  twisted  metal.  He  explained 
that  a  gentleman  had  ridden  over  him  and,  dis- 
mounting, offered  him  a  five-pound  note  to  repair  the 
damage  done.  This  he  had  waved  away  with  a  lofty 
gesture,  exclaiming,  "  No,  no,  master  pay,  master 
pay."  Of  the  three  parties  in  the  transaction 
"  master  "  alone  had  no  cause  for  self-gratulation. 

One  dreadful  night  remains  in  my  memory. 
Returning  late  I  found  an  angry  crowd  outside  my 
door.  A  voice  reached  me,  shouting,  "Yes,  it's 
them  blacks  have  committed  a  crime."  My  worst 
fears  seemed  likely  to  be  realised  when,  entering 
the  house,  I  saw  the  stone  stairs  were  spattered  with 
blood.  Inside  my  flat  I  found  my  followers  as  pale 
with  terror  as  their  complexions  would  allow.  I 
learnt  that  the  tenant  of  the  flat  above  mine  had 
returned  home  very  drunk  and,  after  an  altercation 
with  the  cabman,  had  knocked  him  down  and 
hammered  his  prostrate  body.  The  latter  crawled 
away  and,  being  asked,  "  Was  it  them  blacks  ?  " 
nodded  assent.  The  police  followed  and  ordered  the 
Malays  to  come  with  them  to  the  police  station. 
Fortunately  Salleh's  experience  of  police  courts  in 
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his  own  country,  and  as  the  servant  of  a  magistrate, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  asked  to  be  shown  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest.  The  unexpected  request 
disconcerted  the  police,  who  agreed  to  postpone 
proceedings  until  the  morning.  I  found  the  blood- 
stains continued  as  far  as  the  floor  above  mine.  An 
interview  with  the  cabman,  who  was  evidently  badly 
hurt,  confirmed  the  account  of  the  assault  given  by 
my  servants,  whom  he  acknowledged  he  had  falsely 
accused,  in  the  hope  of  getting  compensation,  a 
hope  justified  to  the  extent  of  a  sovereign  as  his 
appearance  aroused  my  compassionate  pity.  Very 
different  feelings  were  expressed  in  a  later  interview 
with  his  brutal  assailant. 

An  idea  seemed  to  prevail  that,  because  their 
skins  were  dark,  these  mild  Orientals  were  criminals. 
I  was  calling  at  a  house  in  the  country,  when  it 
transpired  that  the  Malays  were  waiting  in  the  garden. 
My  hostess  rushed  to  the  door  screaming,  "  My 
chickens,  my  chickens,  they  will  kill  them  all." 
I  assured  her  that  my  servants  had  no  vulpine  or 
predatory  inclinations,  but  I  could  see  she  was  not 
happy  till  we  left. 

I  had  a  bad  scare  when  Salleh  was  lost  and  did  not 
appear  for  several  days.  It  is  a  great  mark  of 
confidence  for  a  Mahomedan  *  to  leave  his  country 
with  one  not  of  his  own  religion,  and  the  latter  would 
be  in  a  difficult  position  should  he  return  without 
him  !  It  looked  as  if  I  should  have  to  face  it.  A 
week  passed  and  my  search,  aided  by  the  police, 
had  no  result.     At  the  end  of  it  the  missing  one  rode 

*  This  was  confirmed  by  the  reception  accorded  to  Usoof  at  Tunis, 
where  he  accompanied  me  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Terence  Bourke,  H.M.  consul 
at  Biserta.  Much  courtesy  was  shown  him  by  the  Mahomedan  com- 
munity, and  I  shared  it  and  was  allowed  to  enter  the  mosques  with 
him. 
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calmly  up  on  his  bicycle  and  walked  upstairs.  "  Why 
were  you  worried  ?  "  he  asked,  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions. "  I  started  down  the  King's  Road  and  went 
on  until  it  was  dark.  Then  I  rang  a  bell  and  pre- 
sented your  card.  People  were  very  kind  and  gave 
me  food  and  a  sofa  to  lie  on.  The  next  morning, 
after  breakfast,  I  started  again  and  went  on  till  it 
was  dark.  I  again  rang  a  bell  and  presented  your 
card,  and  was  taken  in,  and  so  on  for  the  following 
days.  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  came  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  from  there  to  Whiteys  Club,  when,  of 
course,  it  was  easy  to  go  down  Peekadeeli  home." 
I  regret  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
kindly  people  who  honoured  my  card  by  extending 
hospitality  to  the  strange  dependent  who  pre- 
sented it. 

Salleh  was  a  marvellous  swimmer.  At  Brighton, 
where  swimming  and  diving  champions  were  giving 
a  performance  off  the  pier,  witnessed  by  thousands, 
he  asked  leave  to  enter  the  water,  and  outrivalled  the 
feats  of  each  of  them.  If  the  diver  turned  a  somer- 
sault on  his  way  to  the  water,  Salleh  would  turn  two, 
and  if  he  remained  under  water  until  almost  as  black 
in  the  face  as  his  dusky  competitor,  the  latter  did  not 
reappear  until  the  champion  was  ready  to  go  in 
again.  He  defeated  the  swimmer  with  equal  ease, 
making  rings  round  him.  The  vast  crowd  roared 
with  delight  to  the  dire  discomfiture  of  the  two 
professional  performers.  I  received  offers  for  the 
engagement  of  Salleh  to  become  the  champion 
swimmer  of  the  world. 

When  the  show  was  over,  his  teeth  chattering 
from  the  cold,  he  modestly  asked  for  sixpence  to  pay 
for  the  dressing-room,  and  explained  that  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  could  swim,  as  when  he  was  a 
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baby  his  mother  used  to  tie  empty  cocoanut  shells 
on  to  his  body  and  throw  him  into  the  sea  to  play. 
I  once  owed  my  life  to  his  wonderful  strength  as  a 
swimmer. 

He  was  equally  proficient  in  a  boat,  and  on  week- 
ends the  pair,  in  white  clothes  with  yellow  turbans 
and  yellow  "  sarongs "  round  their  waists,  would 
meet  me  at  Maidenhead  and  paddle  side  by  side  in 
a  punt,  an  appropriate  counterfoil  to  the  beautiful 
lady  who  honoured  me  by  sharing  it.  At  Henley 
they  guided  their  boat  in  and  out  of  the  crowd  as 
skilfully  as  if  we  had  a  regatta  at  Jelebu  every  day. 
The  chief  difficulty,  that  of  food,  was  overcome  on 
my  second  visit,  as  I  only  brought  Usoof ,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  companion  telling  tales  if  appetite 
overcame  religious  scruples. 

Salleh's  adventures  lost  nothing  in  the  telling 
when  we  got  back,  and  I  often,  when  supposed  to  be 
asleep  in  the  hut  constructed  for  me  in  the  jungle, 
listened  to  the  stories  told  to  an  admiring  audience 
round  the  camp  fire.  It  was  a  strange  experience  to 
hear  tales  of  elephants  and  tigers  in  the  Zoo  to  the 
accompaniment  of  occasional  trumpetings  of  the 
former  in  the  forest,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
some  of  the  latter  were  probably  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood. The  tales  would  end  with  a  boast  that 
while  common  people  could  only  visit  these  animals 
on  week-days,  persons  of  the  narrator's  position 
could  go  on  Sundays.  The  wild  camp  followers 
would  appear  to  be  duly  impressed  without,  probably, 
understanding  the  distinction. 

Usoof  who  belonged,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  good 
Javanese  family,  was  no  boaster  or  rash  explorer. 
But  he  had  courage,  and  once,  being  unavoidably 
left    behind  at  an  out-station,  walked  home  alone 
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through  the  jungle  at  night,  in  order  to  be  in  time  to 
accompany  me  to  Singapore,  where  I  was  going  the 
next  day.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  frightened, 
as  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  be  in  the  tiger-infested 
jungle  alone.  He  replied,  "  No,  Tuan,  but  I  had  a 
pain  in  the  back  of  my  head,  as  that  is  where  a  tiger 
would  seize  me."  He  accepted  every  situation  with 
equal  calm.  We  spent  one  happy  Christmas  at 
beautiful  Wilton,  and  he  was  accorded  the  honour  of 
opening  the  Servants'  Ball  as  the  partner  of  our 
gracious  hostess  in  the  Lancers.  "  I  cannot  dance 
the  Lancers,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  try,"  and  under 
kind  guidance  he  went  through  the  performance  with 
credit.  After  we  left  he  wrote  to  the  housekeeper 
and  expressed  his  fear  that  he  would  never  meet  his 
kind  friends  again  in  this  world,  but  hoped  to  do  so 
in  the  next.  I  asked  him  in  those  dismal  halls  at 
Palermo  where  poor  shells  of  the  departed,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  are  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze, 
whether  he  would  be  afraid  to  spend  the  night  there 
alone.  "  Why  should  I  be  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  know  their 
souls  are  not  there." 

Holding  gambling  in  horror,  as  judicious  laws 
had  taught  him  to  do,  he  refused  even  to  look  at  the 
pile  of  gold  which  fleeting  good  fortune  once  bestowed 
upon  me  at  Monte  Carlo,  saying,  "  Such  gains  are  very 
wicked."  Usoof  thought  it  undignified  to  hurry,  and 
once,  when  I  ran  to  catch  a  train  at  Waterloo, 
earnestly  implored  me  not  to  do  so,  "  lest  some  one 
should  see  me. ' '  When  I  remarked  that  we  might  miss 
the  train,  he  calmly  replied,  "  But  there  is  sure  to  be 
another  one."  This  calm  was  sometimes  discon- 
certing, as  on  the  occasion  when  passing  through  a 
country  town  in  a  cab,  we  attracted  such  attention 
that  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  the 
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wheel  was  coming  off.  At  which  my  attendant, 
sitting  unmoved  opposite,  asked  what  I  was  doing. 
When  I  explained  that  something  must  be  wrong  as 
every  one  was  looking,  he  merely  remarked,  "  Oh, 
they  are  looking  at  me." 

He  was  very  precise,  and,  at  a  country  house 
where  I  was  staying,  he  startled  the  servants  by 
remarking  at  dinner,  "  I  have  just  met  our  Lord 
walking  in  the  garden."  He  refused  to  accept  the 
correction  of  my  Lord,  saying  that  he  was  lord  to 
them  all  besides  himself. 

My  leave  being  unexpectedly  prolonged,  Usoof 
became  homesick  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return. 
The  reason  he  gave  was  a  surprise.  He  said  that  if 
he  stayed  too  long  in  England  he  feared  he  would 
become  white.  So  this  faithful  friend,  who  later 
rendered  me  valuable  service  in  Borneo  and  Somali- 
land,  departed  alone,  to  await  my  arrival  in  Jelebu. 
But  this  came  sooner  than  I  had  expected,  as  Malays 
in  that  district  wrote  to  request  my  return  to  save 
their  padi  lands  from  being  appropriated  for  mines. 
These  ancestral  holdings  were  mined  by  Chinese, 
the  owners  receiving  liberal  compensation  in  cash. 
Government  reaped  a  profit  from  the  export  duty 
on  tin.  The  Chinese  made  unsightly  holes,  took  the 
tin  and  went  away.  The  Malays  soon  spent  their 
money  and  left  their  homes,  being  without  means 
of  subsistence.  The  holes  alone  remained,  and  long 
years  would  have  to  elapse  before  the  disturbed 
ground  could  be  cultivated  again. 

There  was  little  that  a  subordinate  officer  could 
do  beyond  attempting  to  explain  the  difficulties  of 
those  under  his  charge.  I  once  had  the  honour  to 
serve  under  an  abnormally  able  officer,  who  to  some 
such  explanation  made  the  reply,  "  Don't  you  think 
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that  I  see  all  that  you  tell  me,  just  as  well  as  you  do, 
but  when  I  mark  out  a  line  for  myself,  I  go  along  it 
direct,  neither  heeding  nor  caring  whom  or  what  I 
may  tread  upon  on  my  way."  Possibly  this  resulted 
in  greater  good  for  the  majority.  There  came  into 
my  mind  another  picture,  of  Raja  Brooke,  holding 
his  country  in  trust  for  his  people,  refusing  to  be 
rich,  while  spending  all  available  revenue  for  the 
welfare  of  those  whom  he  ruled. 


The  Triang  River 

The  River  Triang  in  my  district  was  a  source  of 
constant  incidents.  In  certain  places  there  were 
rapids  navigable  by  skilful  poling  at  low  water,  but 
dangerous  in  a  time  of  flood  when  the  rocks  are 
hidden  from  the  steerer's  view.  At  these  places 
high  above  the  banks  were  impenetrable  walls  of 
wait-a-bit  thorns,  which,  when  difficulties  occurred, 
precluded  any  assistance  from  the  shore.  At  night 
these  lofty  barriers  were  illuminated  with  countless 
fireflies,  spread  across  the  black  darkness  like  a  sheet 
of  glittering  gems.  These  almost  dazzled  with  their 
fitful  lights,  all  in  movement,  while  each  flashed  and 
extinguished  as  one. 

On  several  occasions  I  was  capsized  in  this  river 
and  very  nearly  drowned.  There  was  one  especially 
unpleasant  experience  when,  hanging  helplessly  to 
a  fallen  bough,  half  dragged  under  by  the  current, 
which  whirled  my  companions  past  me,  I  waited  for 
any  rescue  chance  might  bring.  It  came  when  I 
was  nearly  exhausted,  for  the  boatmen,  having 
effected  a  landing  lower  down,  appeared,  crawling 
along  the  tree,  and  hauled  me  out  of  the  water  by 
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the  scruff  of  my  neck,  the  only  portion  of  my  body 
left  visible  to  grasp.  In  this  very  damp  condition 
and  minus  all  necessaries,  I  had  to  tramp  many 
miles  across  hills  to  our  destination. 

Another  accident  merits  description  here.  To 
enable  us  to  pass  fallen  trees,  with  huge  branches 
spreading  across  the  surface  of  the  river,  such 
portions  as  it  was  possible  to  remove  had  to  be  cut 
through  with  an  axe.  When  reaching  the  main 
trunk,  the  crew  and  contents  of  the  boat  were  placed 
in  rows  along  its  narrow  ridge,  while  the  little  dug- 
out was  pushed  beneath  and  sunk.  This  manoeuvre 
usually  resulted  in  its  reappearance  on  the  other 
side.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  when  pro- 
ceeding to  an  out-station  police  post  with  a  few 
followers,  meeting  an  obstacle  as  described,  the 
usual  method  of  negotiating  it  was  adopted,  but, 
after  the  boat  sank,  it  failed  to  reappear.  Thus  we 
were  left  perched  in  cramped  attitudes,  with  all  our 
possessions  placed  carefully  out  of  reach  on  either 
side.  It  was  unsafe  to  move,  and  darkness  soon 
came,  an  obliterating  black  sheet,  such  as  falls  sud- 
denly in  the  jungle,  and,  with  it,  such  torrential  rain 
as  only  the  tropics  can  show.  Teeth  chattering  with 
fever,  the  Malays  cried  that  we  were  lost,  and  nothing 
but  a  miracle  could  save  us.  Passing  along  this 
forlorn  row  to  the  weakest  all  the  covering  which 
could  be  groped  for  in  the  dark,  we  remained  thus  for 
several  uncomfortable  hours.  Had  it  not  seemed 
rather  hopeless  our  plight  would  have  appeared 
comic,  and,  even  as  it  was,  I  felt  inclined  to  laugh, 
as  my  companions  were  so  uselessly  and  plaintively 
miserable. 

And  about  4  a.m.  the  miracle  happened,  for  we 
were    many    miles    from    human    habitation.     We 
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heard  the  sound  of  a  boat  being  poled  up-stream. 
Then  the  Malays  started  a  fresh  alarm,  that  it  was 
the  enemy  coming  to  finish  us  off,  for  there  were 
troubles  in  the  neighbouring  State  at  the  time. 
Personally  I  was  less  pessimistic,  and  ready  to  wel- 
come any  change  in  the  situation.  The  boat  turned 
out  to  be  coming  to  our  rescue,  guided  by  one  of  my 
faithful  followers,  who,  when  we  did  not  arrive  at 
the  police  station  in  the  evening,  was  the  only  one 
to  scent  danger.  All  the  others  had  laughed  at  him, 
saying  that  no  one  could  travel  down  the  river  in 
such  a  storm,  and,  of  course,  my  journey  had  been 
put  off.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Pakay,  with  grati- 
tude I  record  his  name,  who  said  that  I  stopped  for 
nothing,  and  having  announced  my  visit  I  should 
come,  so  only  an  accident  could  have  delayed  us. 
After  this  long  lapse  of  time  I  may  sound  a  little 
note  of  personal  satisfaction  to  recollect  that  this 
reputation  was  wider  than  Malay  circles,  since  my 
much  respected  Chief,  His  Excellency  Sir  Cecil 
Clementi  Smith,  when  alluding  to  my  expeditions 
in  the  jungle,  once  said  that  nothing  ever  stopped 
me.  The  reputation  undoubtedly  saved  my  Hfe, 
when  Pakay  poled  up-stream  all  alone  to  look  for  us. 

Shivering  and  half  delirious,  the  Malays  were  got 
into  his  boat  with  difficulty ;  and  he  convoyed  me 
later  to  the  police  station  far  down-stream,  and  to 
the  friendly  care  of  the  constables  and  their  wives. 
The  only  one  not  born  in  the  jungle,  I  alone  escaped 
fever. 

Yet  I  had  always  had  my  share  of  fevers,  on 
various  occasions  having  been  counted  out,  with 
goods  packed  and  seals  placed  on  my  papers  by  the 
Malays,  who  told  me  it  was  right  that  everything 
should  be  in  order  when  I  died. 
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Once  on  board  a  mail  steamer  en  route  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  fatigue  of  landing  to  change  ships  at 
Colombo  brought  on  a  relapse  of  a  serious  attack 
of  the  fever  which  had  almost  carried  me  off.  Usoof 
then  brought  his  pocket-book  and  asked  for  my 
directions  for  his  arrival.  Murmuring  that  I  was 
too  ill  and  would  tell  him  to-morrow,  he  replied 
without  emotion,  but  convincingly,  "  You  will  not 
be  here  to-morrow." 

But  there  is  more  to  tell  about  this  river,  where 
I  once  gave  a  feast  for  tuba  fishing  to  celebrate  a 
great  political  event.  It  necessarily  lasted  several 
days,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  prominent  local 
Rajas  and  Datohs,  as  well  as  by  the  Resident-General 
and  the  Residents  of  the  adjoining  States.  Tuba 
fishing  is  a  sport  only  for  Rajas,  to  be  indulged  in 
ceremoniously  at  certain  fixed  periods.  A  long 
procession  of  boats  proceeds  down  the  river,  each 
occupied  by  Malays  clad  in  royal  yellow  and  many- 
coloured  sarongs  of  woven  silk.  The  owners  of  the 
boats  proceed  in  the  order  of  their  rank.  A  man 
who  has  charge  of  the  tuba  is  in  front.  This  is  a 
root  which,  thrown  into  the  water,  forces  the  fish 
to  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  dart  swiftly  to 
and  fro.  Those  who  follow  spear  them  with  their 
two-pronged  spears  if  they  can.  If  they  miss  they 
often  over-balance  and  fall  into  the  water.  Great 
preparations  had  been  made  for  this  entertainment, 
huts  built,  and  Chinese  cooks  stationed  at  various 
places,  where  it  was  proposed  to  remain  the  night ; 
for  not  only  were  a  large  number  of  ruling  Malays 
to  be  housed,  but  the  Resident-General,  the  highest 
official  in  the  land.  It  was  the  custom  to  speak  of 
a  Resident  as  a  "  Tuan  Besar,"  or  Great  Chief,  and  all 
the  followers,  who  accompanied  the  Residents,  the 
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Hon.  Martin  Lister  and  Hugh  Clifford  (now  Sir 
Hugh),  naturally  addressed  them  with  the  title. 
That  indication  of  rank  sounded  strange  to  Sir 
Frank  Swettenham,  unused  to  equality,  and  he 
remarked  with  a  drawl,  which  might  have  been  ironi- 
cal had  it  not  worn  the  cover  of  a  smile,  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  there  were  so  many  "  Tuans 
Besar."  All  the  more  amusing  since  each  was  an 
official  creation  of  his  own. 

Wonderful,  as  usual,  the  Malay  servants  had 
dinner  prepared  on  the  evening  of  our  return.  They 
would  always  take  as  much  interest  in  the  enter- 
tainment offered  by  their  Tuan  as  he  could  himself, 
and  when  unexpected  guests  turned  up,  there  were 
unexpected  waiters  as  well,  friends  who,  clothed  in 
spotless  white,  had  come  to  assist.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Martin  Lister,  I  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
official  to  employ  Malays  as  servants,  every  one  else 
had  Chinese. 

I  have  a  less  pleasant  incident  to  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  Triang.  Unprecedented  floods  had 
converted  valleys  into  lakes,  and  no  one  could  tell 
where  they  ended  or  rivers  began.  Two  Malay 
police  were  brought  to  me  by  the  sergeant-major 
with  the  story  that  they  had  been  several  days 
coming  from  the  down-river  station,  resting  at  night 
in  branches  of  trees.  This  tale,  although  sounding 
improbable,  turned  out  to  be  true.  When  inter- 
viewed, these  travellers  told  me  of  villages  isolated 
by  floods,  houses  washed  away,  families  living  in 
trees  and  no  boats  for  rescue.  I  called  for  volunteers, 
and  two  dug-outs  were  at  once  loaded  with  rice  and 
flour  and  started  off  to  take  relief.  I  could  not 
sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  the  occupants  of 
those  boats  who  had  so  little  chance  of  reaching  their 
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destination.  In  the  morning,  therefore,  taking  two 
boats  and  selecting  a  couple  of  experts  in  this  river 
navigation,  I  started  down-stream.  It  was  a  con- 
stant difficulty  to  avoid  swamping  by  collision  with 
fallen  trees,  dead  buffaloes,  pigs,  and  other  victims 
of  the  flood,  which  the  roaring  current  was  sweeping 
along  with  our  boats.  Those  generally  fearsome 
rapids  no  longer  existed,  as  we  skimmed  lightly  over 
rocks  submerged  many  feet  below.  An  island 
where  we  had  camped  with  the  merry  crowd  of  tuba 
fishers,  together  with  our  frail  buildings,  had  long 
preceded  us  down-stream.  But  owing  to  good 
fortune  and  the  wonderful  skill  of  Awang  and  Soho, 
my  experienced  boatmen,  we  eventually  reached  our 
destination  without  mishap,  relieving  one  small 
village  on  the  way.  The  boats  of  yesterday  were 
also  safe,  but  only  arrived  one  hour  before  ourselves. 

Then  commenced  the  work  of  picking  people  off 
the  roofs  of  scattered  houses  and  taking  them  to 
the  police  station,  which  was  of  stouter  build,  where 
also  on  the  roof,  they  were  fed.  Ultimately  all  were 
conveyed  to  the  safety  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  Our 
return  journey  on  foot,  well  inland,  proved  rather 
arduous,  for  it  was  dizzy  work  wading  long  distances 
through  rushing  water  and  occasionally  falling  head- 
long into  deep  places,  spanned  at  normal  times  by 
open  culverts  or  bridges. 

On  arrival  at  my  little  headquarters  we  received 
a  great  welcome,  as  many  had  prophesied  that  we 
would  never  return. 

When  writing  of  this  fascinating  subject,  the 
Malay,  it  is  difficult  to  stop,  but  I  am  afraid  of  be- 
coming tedious,  and  although  I  could  relate  many 
more  happenings  in  that  then  unspoilt  land,  I  will 
refrain. 
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But  such  impressions,  as  I  may  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  convey,  will  not  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  superstitions  which  occasionally 
changed  the  even  order  of  our  days.  These  obliged 
me  on  several  occasions  to  make  expeditions  to  re- 
assure those  in  outlying  districts,  who  were  un- 
expectedly alarmed.  One  panic  arose  when  Corporal 
Soho  wrote  that  a  prophet  had  foretold  that  very 
soon  would  come  a  period  of  total  darkness,  when 
water  would  become  solid,  and  no  fire  could  be  lit. 
Consequently  all  work  ceased,  while  a  frantic  collec- 
tion of  provisions  was  causing  considerable  distress. 
Hastily  enlisting  the  services  of  a  rival  holy  man, 
we  travelled  to  the  corporal's  station  to  explain 
that,  in  the  face  of  such  a  stupendous  calamity, 
precautions  were  useless,  and  the  only  wise  thing  to 
do  was  to  follow  the  example  we  set  and  wait. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  there  came  warnings  of  trouble 
in  my  own  household,  which  was  inconvenient.  As 
when  Salleh,  the  butler,  dreamt  that  all  his  teeth 
had  fallen  out,  causing  us  to  live  under  the  shadow 
of  apprehension  for  days.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  had  been  the  premonition  of  no  greater  misfortune 
than  the  news,  heard  some  weeks  later,  which  told 
of  the  death  of  his  aunt. 

But  no  such  timely  warning  came  to  me  when, 
once  going  on  leave,  I  left  my  house  in  its  usual 
condition  to  oblige  my  successor,  a  personal  friend. 
The  contents  included  a  considerable  number  of  silk 
and  gold-threaded  sarongs,  rare  weapons  and  other 
products  of  the  country,  collected  with  care.  During 
my  absence  this  friend  was  moved,  and  another 
officer,  with  apparently  rapacious  servants,  took  his 
place.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  return, 
I  shaied   the  experience  of   old   Mother  Hubbard, 
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for  my  cupboards  were  bare.  The  house  had  been 
stripped  of  everything  but  the  heavy  furniture. 
On  incautiously  venturing  to  complain,  I  received 
the  official  reply  that  it  was  still  under  consideration 
as  to  what  amount  I  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  having,  without  permission,  allowed  private 
property  to  remain  stored  in  a  Government  building. 
High  officials  must  lead  monotonous  lives.  They 
have  no  gamblers'  thrill  of  doubt.  They  score 
every  time. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SIKH  POLICE 

We  had  a  small  force  of  Sikh  police.  These  men 
were  very  brave  and  reliable  in  times  of  trouble.  I 
alluded  to  their  conscientious  attention  to  duty  when 
relating  the  incident  of  a  Malay  sentry  asleep.  But 
they  were  essentially  military  and  needed  a  very 
tight  hand.  Alone,  or  in  small  units  away  from 
their  own  officers,  and  under  civilian  authority, 
these  good  warriors  were  apt  to  become  slack  and 
undisciplined.  Beyond  acting  as  sentries,  their 
duties  were  nil.  So,  one  day,  while  inspecting  their 
barracks,  I  suggested  that  some  spare  time  might 
perhaps  be  occupied  in  making  themselves  a  garden. 

I  heard  later  that  this  had  caused  much  resent- 
ment, and  they  hoped  I  should  be  told  that  they 
were  not  coolies,  but  soldiers. 

Time  often  renders  matters  even,  and  so  it  chanced 
in  this  instance.  For,  one  evening,  when  riding 
home  after  dark,  I  found  the  open  Court  House 
where  the  Sikhs  held  guard,  strangely  empty  and 
still.  Investigation  proved  that  there  was  no  one 
inside,  only  the  piled  rifles  of  the  guard. 

Dismounting,  I  furtively  turned  down  the  lamp, 
and  then,  carefully  collecting  the  rifles,  I  threw  them 
one  by  one  into  the  bushes  at  the  back  of  the  building. 
This  done,  I  shouted  in  a  loud  voice  to  turn  out  the 
guard. 

154 
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And  the  members  of  it  came  from  the  barracks 
some  hundred  yards  away,  leaping  in  the  air  as  they 
ran,  to  seize  the  waiting  rifles  and  fall  in  before  their 
absence  could  be  noticed  and  reported.  They  fell 
in,  but  unarmed,  and  I  passed  in  review  this  very 
sheepish-looking  little  crowd,  remarking  that  having 
so  recently  been  told  that  they  were  soldiers  it  was 
disappointing  to  find  that  they  were  only  coolies 
after  all. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  march  them  to  head- 
quarters that  night,  carrying  a  letter  to  their  com- 
manding officer  asking  that  soldiers  might  be  sent, 
since  during  a  time  of  disturbances  over  the  border, 
it  was  not  allowable  to  take  any  risks.  In  vain  these 
penitent  men  begged  for  pardon,  for  in  that  hour 
they  went.     With  their  successors  I  had  no  trouble. 

These  men  called  Sikhs  (though  there  were  many 
Pathans  and  Afghans  among  them)  were  great 
misers,  saving  all  they  could  in  order  to  act  as 
money-lenders  to  the  Malays,  and  by  this  means 
acquire  mortgages  on  their  houses  and  land.  To 
such  an  extent  was  self-denial  carried,  that  it  was 
at  length  found  necessary  to  provide  proper  food 
for  these  half-starved  men,  deducting  it  from  their 
pay. 

As  has  been  said,  they  were  very  punctilious  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  one  evening,  an 
escort  arriving  in  charge  of  many  boxes  of  treasure 
for  payments  of  cash  at  the  mines,  I  was  asked  to 
come  to  the  office  so  that  the  cases  could  be  opened 
in  my  presence,  after  which  the  escort  could  proceed 
to  eat  and  rest.  I  went,  and  each  case  duly  weighed 
and  found  correct,  was  opened  and  unpacked.  It 
was  then  seen  that  instead  of  silver  dollars,  they  were 
all  neatly  packed  with  iron  bars.     So  far  as  I  can 
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recollect,  no  explanation  was  ever  forthcoming  of 
this  clever  trick,  evidently  the  work  of  Chinese. 

On  that  occasion  there  were  no  means  for  rectify- 
ing the  mistake,  as  happened  when  another  Sikh 
escort,  taking  a  bunch  of  Chinese  prisoners  to  head- 
quarters and  chancing  to  lose  three  by  the  way, 
made  up  the  correct  number  by  commandeering  the 
first  three  travellers  of  that  nationality  whom  they 
met  upon  the  road — thus  making  up  the  requisite 
number  of  their  gang. 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred  after  two 
Chinese  prisoners  from  a  working  party  had  escaped. 
Two  others  who  also  essayed  to  go  had  been  shot 
dead.  The  Sikh  warders  were  commended,  since  it 
was  obvious  they  could  not  shoot  all  four  simul- 
taneously on  the  run. 

But  it  was  whispered  later  that  the  clothing  of 
the  dead  men  was  considerably  burned,  thus  suggest- 
ing that  when  the  men  escaped,  their  warders,  to 
protect  themselves  from  punishment,  had  perhaps 
turned  round  and  potted  the  two  nearest  workers 
as  the  easiest  means  for  explaining  the  flight. 

Although  for  sentries  or  guards  these  men  were 
invaluable,  in  jungle  punitive  expeditions  they  were 
often  dangerous  assistants.  When  creeping  through 
dense  undergrowth  these  heavy  men  would  crash 
along  with  noise  enough  to  be  heard  far  through 
those  silent  spaces  for  miles.  And  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enter  a  tiny  canoe  to  cross  a  river,  a  clumsy 
Sikh  almost  invariably  capsized  it. 

But  they  were  willing  workers  and  extremely 
kind  to  those  among  whom  they  lived,  and  I  can  call 
to  mind  no  occasion  on  which  one  of  these  soldiers 
was  tried  for  a  crime. 

In  those  days  we  suffered  much  from  mad  dogs, 
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since  Chinese  frequently  abandoned  mines,  leaving 
poor  dogs  to  starve.  Thus  hydrophobia  was  ram- 
pant. On  two  occasions  mad  dogs  were  shot  under 
my  house,  and  at  almost  daily  intervals  others  were 
reported  as  having  been  killed  or  known  to  be  still 
at  large.  In  consequence  of  this  at  certain  adver- 
tised dates  the  police  had  orders  to  shoot  all  stray 
dogs.  On  such  occasions,  as  a  paternal  ruler,  I  issued 
a  notice,  advising  every  one  to  stay  at  home  for 
safety,  advice  I  myself  strictly  followed. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  one  of  the  fine  Sikh 
constables  was  bitten  by  a  dog,  undoubtedly  mad. 
His  fellows  put  him  in  a  cell  behind  bars.  When  I 
arrived  and  wished  to  go  inside  to  see  what  could 
be  done  for  the  poor  man,  he  shouted  to  the  others 
to  keep  me  away  as  he  must  bite  and  rend  me, 
and,  holding  me  back,  his  comrades  allowed  no  one 
near  until,  some  hours  later,  the  doctor  came  with 
such  remedies  and  means  for  administering  them  as 
he  could  provide. 

But  during  this  painful  interval,  the  wretched 
victim  hurled  himself  backwards  and  forwards 
against  the  walls,  so  that  death  came  as  a  merciful 
release  soon  after  skilled  help  arrived. 

And  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  time  that  I 
was  called  upon  to  witness  the  effects  of  hydrophobia, 
an  experience  which,  together  with  a  long  residence 
among  very  strict  Mahomedan  people,  has  left  me 
with  less  love  for  dogs  than  is  inherent  in  most  of 
my  countrymen.  I  recollect,  too,  how  Sir  Ernest 
Birch  once  related  to  me  that  he  had  been  present 
at  the  death  of  a  splendid  young  Englishman,  whose 
distressing  sufferings  had  come  from  the  same  terrible 
cause. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  singular  in  my  want  of  canine 
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enthusiasm,  as  the  following  story  will  show.  I 
heard  it  at  a  puppy  walkers'  luncheon,  given  by 
Lord  Yarborough  on  the  lawn  at  Brocklesby  to 
farmers  and  other  followers  of  his  historical  hounds. 
His  son,  Lord  Worsley,  heir  to  this  great  property, 
the  most  extensive  within  a  ring  fence  in  Lincoln- 
shire, or  perhaps  any  other  county,  told  us  in  the 
course  of  an  admirable  speech  how  a  keen  fox- 
hunter,  while  walking  in  the  woods  with  a  friend 
from  Town,  hearing  the  distant  baying  of  hounds, 
stopped,  saying,  "  Listen,  listen,  to  that  heavenly 
music."  Thus  addressed,  his  companion  stopped  to 
listen,  and  presently  remarked,  "  I  can't  hear  it,  for 
those  d — d  dogs  are  making  such  an  infernal  noise." 
The  gallant  young  soldier  who  related  this  story  gave 
his  valuable  life  in  the  war. 

In  closing  this  reference  to  that  fine  force  of  Sikh 
police,  who  were  always  ready,  I  knew,  to  stand  loyally 
by  me  in  any  trouble  to  the  end,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  once  en  route  for  home,  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
India.  At  that  time  my  brother  held  a  high  place 
in  the  Civil  Service.  And  the  holiday  I  enjoyed 
can  be  understood  by  all  who  know  what  scope, 
and  will  for  hospitality,  such  personages  could  then 
afford.  It  began  on  arrival  when  a  gorgeously 
clothed  gentleman  met  me,  carrying  in  his  arms  a 
bulging  sack  of  rupees,  which  were  to  be  used,  he 
said,  in  gratifying  my  slightest  wish.  This  prodigious 
reception  was  a  fit  prelude  to  what  followed  during 
my  stay. 
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I  have,  hanging  in  my  hall,  two  long  scrolls  of  crimson 
silk  bearing  large  raised  letters  in  gold,  believed 
to  be,  for  I  am  unable  to  read  Chinese,  complimentary 
remarks  about  myself.  There  is  also  a  fine  banner 
of  similar  coloured  silk  inscribed  in  English,  "  From 
the  Chinese  community  in  Jelebu."  I  have  been 
told  that  with  these  gifts  in  my  possession  any 
journey  made  in  China  would  be  a  most  agreeable 
experience.  But  they  would  form  rather  cumber- 
some letters  of  introduction  for  a  traveller. 

As  I  acquired  them  under  somewhat  peculiar 
circumstances,  their  story  is  worth  relating. 

A  number  of  Chinese  gentlemen  were  in  trouble 
owing  to  assaults  on  the  police,  an  offence  which 
at  that  time  was  getting  too  common.  As  many 
thousands  of  Chinamen  lived  in  my  district  of 
Jelebu,  and  we  had  only  a  few  hundred  Malay 
police,  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  to  protect  lives 
and  property,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  latter  and  to  protect  them  from 
ill-usage,  for,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
on  Malays,  several  were  from  time  to  time  killed 
by  the  Chinese. 

These  pugnacious  roysterers  had  been  charged 
with  assault.  Their  arrest  was  resented,  and,  as 
the  day  of  trial  approached,  telegrams  arrived  from 
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all  parts  of  the  country,  including  some  from  my 
superior  officers,  and  the  various  Captains  China 
(local  name  for  head  men  of  their  countrymen). 
These  messages  directed,  and  suggested,  that  I 
should  at  all  costs  avoid  holding  the  trial  and,  if 
that  was  impossible,  find  some  excuse  for  dismissing 
the  case.  Very  dire  consequences  were  prophesied 
were  I  to  persist  in  letting  matters  take  their  course. 

When  the  time  for  trial  came,  our  Courthouse 
was  crowded,  and  the  wealthy  prisoners  stood 
defiant  in  the  dock,  each  man  with  a  fat  roll  of 
banknotes  in  his  hand,  indicating  that  no  fine 
would  be  beyond  their  means,  a  superfluous  ostenta- 
tion in  view  of  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

The  proceedings  could  be  watched  from  the  main 
street.  The  guilt  of  the  accused  was  fully  established 
after  a  prolonged  trial,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  Almost  as  the 
words  were  spoken,  the  Court  emptied  and  the 
reverberation  of  the  shutters  of  all  the  shops  being 
banged  down  with  demonstrative  violence  filled 
the  air.  So  when  the  prisoners  were  being  removed 
the  town  was  deserted,  not  a  Chinaman  was  anywhere 
to  be  seen.  And,  simultaneously  with  this  move- 
ment, one  of  my  Malays  appeared  with  my  revolver, 
placing  it  on  the  table  by  my  side,  while  another 
added  my  gun  to  this  protective  armoury. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
attention  of  the  sergeant-major,  as  I  asked  him 
to  call  the  next  case  on  the  list,  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  routine  of  the  Court.  That  concluded, 
I  was  able  to  adjourn  it  and  return  home  for  luncheon. 
My  way  lay  through  the  town,  now  silent  and 
empty  as  the  desert. 

That  afternoon  the  few  white  men  who  lived 
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in  the  place,  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of  property 
at  their  go-downs  and  their  mines,  called  to  insist 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  released.  And  then 
it  rained  telegrams  once  more,  warning  me  that 
if  this  were  not  done  there  would  be  consequences 
fatal  for  me  and  my  career.  Had  I  complied  there 
would  have  been  very  little  use  for  either.  As 
there  were  threats  of  storming  the  gaol  and  releasing 
the  prisoners,  I  had  them  removed  elsewhere  as 
soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark  to  do  so  without 
observation.  I  passed  the  night  in  my  verandah, 
with  intervals  of  walking  round  the  town  to  inspect. 
During  my  rounds  I  observed  moving  shadows  in 
the  darkness,  arriving  silently  and  seating  themselves 
all  around.  They  materialised  into  my  faithful 
friends,  the  Malays,  who  at  word  of  trouble  had 
hastened  from  their  villages  to  protect  me. 

This  lock-out,  or  boycott,  continued  for  several 
days  during  which  necessaries,  such  as  rice,  sugar, 
soap,  oil,  candles,  etc.,  could  not  be  procured.  There 
followed  a  flow  of  visits  from  European  friends 
foretelling  disaster,  saying  that  when  supplies  failed 
to  reach  the  miners,  angry  thousands  would  march 
to  the  town  and  commence  wrecking  the  shops. 
As  it  was  the  owners  of  these  closed  buildings  who 
were  defying  me,  this  at  least  was  one  result  which 
I  could  bear  with  equanimity. 

An  extremely  anxious  week  passed  slowly  by. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  reported  that  the 
enemy  were  weakening,  for  selling  was  taking  place 
secretly  from  back  doors.  It  was  then  evident 
which  side  had  won,  since  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  It  came  rapidly,  and  normal  life  was 
resumed. 

But  to  show  what  splendid  fellows  the  Chinese 
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can  be,  when  my  rich  prisoners  had  served  their 
time,  escorted  by  all  the  chief  Chinese  in  the  town, 
they  called  upon  me  to  shake  hands  and  congratu- 
late me,  assuring  me  that  there  was  now  no  doubt 
of  the  excellence  of  my  rule  and  the  country  would 
prosper  so  long  as  I  stayed.  And  this  it  did,  as 
records  can  show,  but  it  was  due  rather  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  tin  than  to  any  personal  efforts 
of  mine,  for  the  mines  continued  to  prosper,  and, 
when  the  time  for  my  leaving  came,  the  miners 
presented  me  with  that  long  scroll  on  crimson 
silk  described  above,  the  shopkeepers  making  a 
similar  gift,  each  one  in  embossed  letters  of  gold, 
proclaiming  my  virtues  to  the  world.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  banner,  each  borne  by  twenty  men, 
preceded  me,  and,  to  the  resounding  accompaniment 
of  crackers  and  squibs,  I  left  escorted  by  the  entire 
Chinese  community,  who  went  with  me  many 
miles  on  my  way. 

People  who  have  not  visited  little-known  coun- 
tries can  scarcely  estimate  the  services  rendered 
by  Chinese  in  the  first  steps  of  civilisation.  Ventur- 
ing into  remote  places,  they  go  singly  as  pioneers 
and  perhaps  start  a  little  shop  for  the  sale  of  useful 
novelties,  such  as  string,  matches,  soap  and  coloured 
calico  prints.  Thus  taste  develops  and  a  demand 
is  created,  which  will  result  in  the  arrival  of  other 
Chinese  traders  until  a  whole  village  is  formed. 
And  in  these  initial  enterprises  they  took  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  since  there  were  some  among  the 
Malays  who  held  the  lives  of  Chinamen  cheap. 
In  the  section  headed  "Out-station  Incidents"  I 
have  already  related  how,  after  killing  a  Chinaman,  a 
Malay  stoically  and  indifferently  awaited  his  execution. 

In    those    days    Chinamen    wore    long    pigtails. 
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These  were  generally  wound  tightly  round  their 
heads,  but  on  meeting  an  official  they  were  hastily 
undone  and  allowed  to  hang  free. 

It  was  my  constant  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
police  from  bringing  prisoners  to  the  Court,  driving 
them  like  a  team  with  pigtails  strung  together 
in  a  bunch. 

But  thieves  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
this  habit  of  seizing  a  man  by  his  pigtail,  and  false 
ones  were  worn,  so  that  when  grasped  for  arrest 
they  would  come  off  allowing  an  offender  to  escape. 
If  clutched  again  by  his  head,  it  was  generally  found 
to  conceal  minute  needle  points,  most  damaging 
to  a  hand. 

To  the  majority  of  people  all  Chinese  appeared 
much  alike,  though  long  practice  sometimes  enabled 
me  to  detect  differences  of  race.  That  these  were 
numerous  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  my  Court 
interpreters  spoke  nine  different  varieties  of  the 
Chinese  tongue,  and  none  of  these  were  the  purest. 
Thus  shopkeepers  could  not  speak  to  coolies,  servants 
could  not  understand  the  water-carriers,  and  workers 
in  the  mines  comprised  representatives  of  many 
different  districts. 

I  recollect  hastening  to  a  fire  which  had  broken 
out  at  Titi,  a  considerable  mining  village  some 
five  miles  away.  I  took  a  party  of  Sikh  police 
with  me.  The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  street  being 
in  flames,  we  worked  together  to  extricate  un- 
fortunates from  the  ruined  houses.  And  while 
we  were  thus  occupied  there  were  other  Chinamen 
playing  dominoes  in  the  verandahs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  On  expressing  my  opinion  of 
such  callous  conduct,  they  informed  me  that  neither 
the  property  nor  the  lives  of  these  foreigners,  who 
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happened  to  be  neighbours,  concerned  them  in 
any  way  whatever. 

But,  as  already  recorded  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
when  Sikh  police  replaced  missing  prisoners  by 
commandeering  the  first  passer-by,  this  similarity 
of  appearance  sometimes  led  to  unpleasant  experi- 
ences for  innocent  wayfarers. 

Once  in  a  neighbouring  colony  I,  an  amateur 
from  the  jungle,  thought  it  well  to  visit  a  police- 
court  and  see  if  there  was  anything  for  me  to  learn. 
The  magistrate  was  concluding  some  case  against 
several  Chinese.  With  head  bent  over  the  book 
in  which  he  made  his  notes,  he  spoke  in  English, 
with  tone  so  low  that  it  was  difficult  to  catch, 
what  to  the  prisoners  must  have  been  weighty 
words.  In  all  our  Courts  the  language  employed  was 
Malay. 

The  Chinamen,  I  gathered,  were  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment,  except  two  who 
were  acquitted.  Mingling  with  the  crowd  at  the 
entrance,  I  ran  into  the  police  leaving  with  their 
charges.  An  animated  discussion  was  going  on 
as  to  the  fate  of  each  prisoner,  one  constable  saying, 
"  This  one  has  a  year  and  the  other  six  months, 
and  that  man  there  is  acquitted."  "  No,  no," 
replied  another,  "  you  are  quite  wrong.  This  is 
not  the  acquitted  man.  He  has  a  year,"  and 
so  on.  While  a  third  constable  distributed  the 
sentences  in  yet  another  order.  And  then  they 
marched  off  with  their  bunch  of  prisoners  and  free 
men,  while  the  gentleman  on  the  bench  sighed 
forth  words  connected  with  the  next  case  on  the 
list. 

I  had  among  my  servants  a  Chinaman  of  gigantic 
stature.     Few  could  understand  his  language.     He 
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had  a  curious  mania  for  work,  so  much  so  that 
when  camping  in  the  jungle,  all  of  us  utterly  weary, 
after  building  a  hut  for  the  night,  amidst  surroundings 
red  with  blood  drawn  by  leeches  from  the  builders, 
he  would  proceed  to  tidy  up  and  make  an  impromptu 
path  and  garden  around  this  very  temporary  abode. 
Also,  on  the  march,  if  any  coolie  happened  to  break 
down  under  his  burden,  Jang  Kit,  for  that  was  his 
name,  would,  without  a  word,  cheerfully  add  it  to 
his  own.  All  night  he  attended  to  the  fire  and 
in  the  morning  was  foremost  in  preparations  for 
a  start. 

In  addition  to  this  craze  Jang  Kit  possessed 
a  prodigious  appetite,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  take  measures  to  fend  off  his  attacks  on  the 
dishes  left  outside  the  door  during  a  meal.  Every 
evening  before  dinner  he  was  adequately  fed,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  gorged  with  rice,  a 
process  he  greatly  appreciated  and  loyally  assisted 
at  till  he  literally  had  room  for  nothing  more.  But 
on  occasions  of  excitement  he  went  mad. 

This  was  unpleasantly  brought  home  to  me  one 
night  when,  awakened  by  tame  pheasants  which 
gave  the  alarm,  I  found  the  whole  house  in  a  blaze. 
As  it  was  built  of  wood  and  roofed  with  atap  (dried 
fern  leaf),  there  seemed  little  hope  of  saving  it. 
However,  in  response  to  my  shouts,  the  police 
came  and  all  set  to  work  filling  pails  with  water 
to  cast  indiscriminately  on  the  fire. 

Jang  Kit,  screaming  like  a  madman,  possessing 
himself  of  a  certain  utensil  generally  reserved  for 
domestic  use,  rushed  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  bathroom  and  the  place  where  I  stood, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  journey  emptied  his  vessel 
over  my  head.     Spluttering  with  water  and  rage, 
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I  could  scarcely  open  my  mouth  to  speak  before 
the  shouting  maniac  reappeared,  half  drowning 
me  again.  How  my  old  friends  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  who  once  merely  shouted  "Fire!"  at 
sight  of  my  head,  would  have  approved  of  Jang 
Kit,  thus  going  one  better  ! 

And  here  may  appropriately  be  told  the  tale 
of  a  picnic  at  one  of  the  jungle  police  stations. 
It  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  ladies,  for  whose 
convenience  coolies  preceded  us  with  two  toilet 
services  complete.  On  arrival  we  found  that  the 
police  had  arranged  everything  in  order,  setting 
both  jugs  and  basins  in  their  places,  but  the  two 
vessels  approximating  them  in  size  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  luncheon  table,  full  of  flowers  most 
tastefully  arranged. 

Chinese  have  a  great  power  of  facial  expression. 
On  one  occasion  when  there  had  been  a  hue  and 
cry  after  an  escaped  criminal,  the  sergeant-major, 
in  self-satisfied  triumph,  brought  him  before  me. 
As  the  individual  wanted  had  certain  characteristic 
features,  from  which  the  prisoner's  differed  in  every 
respect,  I  did  not  exactly  compliment  the  captor 
on  his  ability.  "  Wait,  Tuan,"  he  said,  "  and  you 
shall  see,"  and  placing  the  man  in  a  corner  under 
guard,  after  some  little  time  had  elapsed,  sure 
enough  he  tired.  His  face  came  undone  and, 
behold !  the  man  I  remembered  stood  before  me. 

These  police  stations  generally  had  a  small 
room  set  apart  where  the  Visiting  Official  could 
sleep.  And  it  was  often  my  practice,  when  guests 
were  staying  with  me,  to  have  my  bed  prepared 
in  the  one  at  headquarters.  For  wooden  walls 
were  thin,  and  it  might  be  more  convenient  for 
visitors  to  discuss  the  doings  of  the  day,  including 
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perchance  those  of  their  host,  without  being  over- 
heard. 

I  remember  calling  to  my  mind  this  hospitable 
precaution  when  in  after  years  that  sociable  American 
lady,  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  while  dining  with  me 
in  Spain,  amused  us  by  chaffing  her  husband,  asking 
if  he  remembered  a  foreign  nobleman  who  had 
once  stayed  with  them.  For  in  the  morning  she 
had  heard  him  reply  to  a  friend,  who  asked  how 
he  had  fared,  that  "  The  Stuy  woman  was  possible, 
but  the  Stuy  man  quite  the  reverse."  "  How  do 
you  like  that,  Stuy  ?  "  concluded  his  wife. 

When  relieving  this  rather  domestic  personal 
note  by  saying  that  I  had  often  heard  of  her  social 
triumphs  and  entertainments,  the  lady  remarked, 
"  Of  course,  and  after  they  were  over  people  used 
to  go  home  and  wonder  what  that  Fish  woman  was 
at,  giving  them  all  so  much  to  eat  and  drink ;  she 
must  want  something,  they  all  agreed." 

But  such  comments  from  guests  were  not  always 
confined  to  foreigners.  I  also  remember  being 
one  in  an  omnibus  full  of  visitors  departing  from 
14  a  great  house  "  where  we  had  spent  a  very  cheery 
week-end.  The  house  was  then  owned  by  a  newly 
"  arrived "  millionaire.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
each  one  of  the  party  in  turn  artlessly  give  the 
reason  which  had  quite  accidentally  induced  him, 
or  her,  to  come. 

The  Chinese  believe  the  brain  to  be  seated  in 
the  stomach.  The  belief  is  easy  to  understand, 
since  the  connection  between  this  sensitive  organ 
and  our  intellectual  activities  is  very  intimate. 
In  my  own  experience,  a  hard  morning's  work  has 
often  resulted  in  an  aching  stomach  and  an  inability 
to  face  the  ordeal  of  luncheon.     An  Indian  clerk 
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seemed  to  favour  the  Chinese  theory,  when  he 
wrote  asking  me  to  excuse  his  attendance  at  the 
office  as  he  had  "  sad  bewilderings  in  the  stomach." 
Needless  to  say,  his  appeal  met  with  a  sympathetic 
response  from  an  employer,  who  understood  the 
trouble  and  the  feeling,  which  the  phrasing  expressed 
with  such  touching  originality. 

Another  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
two  in  the  following.  I  once  met  an  unusually 
beautiful  lady  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  She 
looked  younger  than  before  and  her  complexion 
was  that  of  a  peach.  I  learnt  that  having  once 
to  submit  to  an  operation,  the  doctors  had  removed 
what  Chinese  consider  the  seat  of  the  brain,  "  and 
as,  of  course,  all  ills  come  from  the  stomach,  now 
she  had  none."  Thus  youth  was  preserved.  She 
ate  little,  and  only  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  since 
no  sensation  was  conveyed.  This  kind  friend  had 
given  me  an  excellent  meal,  which  must  thus  have 
tried  her  patience  as  I  ate  it.  And,  when  bidding 
my  charming  hostess  farewell,  I  hoped  that  such  a 
sanitary  illusion,  with  its  lovely  effect,  might  linger 
long  ere  she  lost  it. 

Chinamen  had  small  respect  for  unknown  dead. 
One  day,  when  riding  home,  I  came  across  a  pig 
devouring  a  corpse.  Calling  on  the  owner  of  the 
nearest  house  I  talked  to  him,  but  obtained  no 
information  beyond  the  fact  that,  having  put 
the  body  there,  he  had  no  further  interest  in  the 
matter.  Very  angry,  I  subsequently  instructed 
the  police  to  send  and  arrest  him.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Penal 
Code  with  which  he  could  be  charged.  Taking 
the  book  I  studied  it  and  found  this  to  be  lamentably 
true,  ^ince  the   sole  reference  to  such    a    subject 
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was,  "  offering  indignities  to  a  human  corpse," 
an  action  punishable  only  by  a  small  fine. 

As  it  seemed  a  great  indignity  to  offer  a  body 
to  the  pigs,  I  persisted,  and  under  this  heading 
the  callous  miner  was  duly  condemned  to  a  fine. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  never  ate  pork  in  the 
East,  for  even  wild  pigs  rooted  up  the  graves  for 
food.  The  Chinese  taste  for  pork  is  well  known.  In 
Malaya,  at  any  rate,  pigs  reciprocate  the  compliment. 

In  any  case  pork  would  not  have  been  permitted 
in  my  Mahomedan  household,  though  ham  was 
consumed  under  the  name  of  European  mutton. 

Chinese  often  showed  much  tact  when  offering 
gifts,  which  generally  included  that  rare  and  costly 
delicacy,  ham.  For,  living  far  from  centres  of 
civilisation,  luxuries  could  with  difficulty  be  obtained. 
At  Christmas  time  all  the  Head  Chinese  sent  coolies 
to  my  house  balancing  enormous  baskets  on  a  pole. 
"  A  present  of  just  a  little  fruit  for  the  Tuan." 
On  opening  the  baskets  there  lay  rows  of  oranges, 
and  many  other  specimens  of  orchard  produce. 
But  closer  inspection  revealed  that  these  receptacles 
contained  false  bottoms,  beneath  which  lay  more 
tempting  goods,  such  as  bottles  of  the  finest  old 
brandy  and  priceless  hams  from  York,  to  be  refused 
with  as  much  grace  as  such  apparent  discourtesy 
would  allow. 

The  coolies  resumed  their  burdens,  to  be  seen 
presently  struggling  up  a  steep  path  leading  to  an 
opposite  hill  where  dwelt  a  friend,  and  a  free  man, 
the  manager  of  a  mine.  These  welcome  additions 
to  his  stores  he  gratefully  accepted,  and,  on  great 
occasions,  I  was  invited  to  sample  food  and  drink 
which,  under  more  equal  conditions,  might  have 
been  my  own  daily  fare. 
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On  one  occasion  a  kind,  but  sensitive,  Chinese 
gentleman,  a  very  rich  man,  had  with  considerable 
trouble  produced  some  champagne  of  the  brand 
well  known  to  be  my  favourite.  I  was,  of  course, 
obliged  to  refuse  it.  While  telling  me  that  it  seemed 
an  insult  to  his  intelligence,  and  my  position,  to 
suggest  that  he  could  influence  my  judgments 
by  the  gift  of  champagne,  he  calmly  proceeded 
to  smash  each  bottle  on  the  step.  And  it  grieved 
me  to  see  the  waste  of  such  good  wine,  which  in 
that  fever-laden  climate  also  served  as  medicine, 
and  I  hated  still  more  to  realise  that  I  had  hurt 
his  feelings. 

This  question  of  presents  reminds  me  of  how 
a  poor  Malay  once  travelled  far  to  ask  for  my  help 
in  some  dispute  concerning  the  boundary  of  his  land, 
and  as  a  humble  offering  brought  a  duck  for  ac- 
ceptance. Encountering  my  servants  when  leaving 
later,  the  rejected  gift  in  his  arms,  they  scolded 
him  for  such  a  breach  of  etiquette.  Being  a  timid 
man  from  the  jungle,  unused  to  the  ways  of  white 
men  and  their  suites,  he  misunderstood  their  re- 
proaches, and  in  a  few  days,  after  long  miles  of 
travel,  reappeared,  but  this  time  he  brought  two 
ducks  instead  of  one. 

But  the  best  tale  in  this  connection  is  that 
of  an  evening  when  dining  with  the  Resident  of 
one  of  the  largest  States,  at  a  dinner  given  in 
honour  of  a  Judge,  newly  arrived  from  home,  some 
one  asked  him  politely  how  he  found  his  new  life. 
To  that  question  came  the  reply,  "It  is  delightful, 
for  housekeeping  is  so  easy  that,  so  far,  I  have  pur- 
chased nothing,  as  Chinese  friends  have  provided 
me  with  all."  After  a  longer  stay  in  the  country 
this  august  guest  may  perhaps  have  divined  why 
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an  almost  petrified  hush  fell  upon  that  company 
of  high  officials. 

Yet,  on  the  eve  of  a  lawsuit  it  required  no 
small  care  to  avoid  a  Chinaman's  little  wiles,  after 
his  request  for  an  interview  on  indifferent  subjects 
had  been  refused.  On  the  morning  of  a  Court 
day,  persevering  litigators  had  an  unpleasant  habit 
of  hiding  in  the  bushes  of  my  garden  and  falling 
in  behind  me  as  I  descended  into  the  town,  in- 
tending to  convey  the  impression  that  there  had 
been  a  private  conference  with  the  magistrate, 
which  had  left  everything  comfortably  arranged. 

But  among  these  Chinese  people  were  many 
of  "  the  best,"  and  I  liked  them  none  the  less  after 
persuading  a  friend  to  confess  why  they  so  fervently 
hated  the  white  man.  It  was  only  with  much 
difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  tell  me,  but  after 
pressure,  he  said,  "  Well,  as  you  insist,  this  then 
is  the  truth:  you  are  all  so  ugly  that  it  almost  hurts 
eyes  to  behold  you,  and,  moreover,  a  white  man 
possesses  such  an  offensive  odour  that  it  needs 
long  training  not  to  show  discomfort  in  his  presence." 

Though  this  may  be  politely  denied,  I  had 
neither  at  the  time  nor  have  I  now  any  doubt  of 
its  truth,  and  therein  was  much  subject  for  thought. 
May  those  who  so  lightly  speak  of  races,  black, 
brown,  and  yellow,  with  disdain,  meditate  on  that 
confession  and  realise  that  the  offence  is  not  all 
on  one  side. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

JAVA 

When  serving  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  I  was  granted 
a  short  period  of  sick  leave,  and  utilised  it  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Java,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
one.  My  knowledge  of  Malay  enabled  me  to  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  f acilities  kindly  afforded 
to  note  the  differences  between  the  Dutch  system  of 
administration  and  our  own,  a  system  perhaps  more 
interesting  to  an  official  from  Malay  than  to  the 
general  public. 

Shortly  after  my  visit  I  summarised  my  impres- 
sions in  a  small  book. 

The  importance  of  Java  to  Holland  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Densely  populated,  the  island  is  a 
miniature  India.  There  is  a  Governor-General  who 
is,  of  course,  His  Excellency  during  his  term  of  office, 
but  in  the  colony  the  Navy  plays  an  important  part. 
The  Admiral  in  Command  not  only  enjoys  the  same 
title,  but  he  retains  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And 
on  entering  the  service  midshipmen  must  pass  in 
Malay. 

There  are  two  very  fine  buildings  at  the  capital, 
Batavia,  the  Concordia  and  Harmonic  Clubs.  The 
former  possesses  beautiful  gardens  and  both  present 
a  magnificent  appearance,  with  marble  pillars  and 
floors.  The  latter  was  built  when  Java  belonged  to 
the  British.     But  when  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was 
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Governor  of  the  island,  it  was  decided  to  exchange 
Java  for  Malacca,  a  transaction  comparable  to  taking 
a  penny  for  a  pound.  It  is  said  that  all  urgent 
protests  from  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  were  either  pigeon- 
holed or  left  unopened,  and  it  is  only  due  to  his 
prompt  and  independent  action  that  we  retained 
Singapore. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  a  little  war  on, 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sumatra,  at  Acheen. 
I  had  sometimes  received  private  messages  intimating 
that  those  unconquered  people  would  submit  to  the 
British.  This  war  had  then  lasted  over  thirty  years. 
Among  my  police  was  a  native  of  Acheen  who  once 
asked  for  leave,  at  which  I  could  not  help  expressing 
surprise  that  he  should  want  to  go  to  such  a  notorious 
centre  of  war.  "  Oh,  Tuan,"  he  replied,  "it  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  you  think,  for  at  twelve  o'clock  every 
day  a  bell  rings  when  all  the  Dutch  soldiers  go  to 
dinner,  and  there  is  no  more  fighting  till  the  following 
morning." 

At  that  time  there  was  another  war  at  Lombok. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Raja  had  led  to  the  despatch 
of  troops.  On  their  arrival  he  expressed  great 
surprise,  but  treated  them  as  honoured  guests,  and 
there  was  much  fraternising  and  feasting. 

A  photograph  of  all  the  officers  and  native  chiefs 
in  a  group  was  sent  to  headquarters  to  show  the 
unreality  of  the  scare,  so  easily  arranged  by  diplo- 
matic means.  The  Governor-General  received  the 
report  that  the  affair  was  settled  at  a  dinner-party 
in  Batavia,  and  he  stood  upon  the  billiard-table  to 
announce  this  success  and  the  bloodless  solution  of 
a  difficult  situation. 

The  Lombok  Palace  buildings  were  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.     Outside  this   the   Dutch   troops 
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camped,  and  the  natives  marvelled  greatly  at  their 
Winchester  rifles  and  field  guns,  asking  questions 
innumerable  concerning  weapons  never  seen  before. 
Clever  actors,  since  concealed  within  those  walls 
were  hundreds  of  similar  weapons  with  field  ordnance 
as  well.  The  walls,  too,  were  cunningly  loop-holed 
with  mortar  stopping  plastered  between. 

One  evening  the  crisis  came.  The  officers,  whilst 
playing  whist,  dressed  in  lounge  clothes  of  "  sarong  " 
with  feet  left  bare,  were  suddenly  attacked  and  shot 
down.  Survivors  seeking  shelter  behind  the  walls 
were  dislodged  with  grenades. 

To  retrieve  the  disaster  at  Lombok  Batavia  was 
almost  denuded  of  troops,  so  that  when  the  Sultan 
of  Delhi  inconveniently  chose  that  moment  for  a 
visit,  the  soldiers  paraded  in  his  honour  were  after- 
wards hurried  off  to  represent  more  battalions  at 
Buitenzorg,  in  expectation  of  his  arrival  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  was  recorded  at  that  time  that  enough 
money  had  been  collected  in  Holland  and  Java  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  entire  war,  and  yet  officers 
had  nothing  but  rice  to  eat,  at  night  camping  on 
the  ground  without  shelter  in  a  fever-breeding 
climate. 

Batavia  lying  low,  and  with  a  bad  reputation  for 
fever,  Buitenzorg  is  a  more  popular  place  of  residence, 
a  Simla  near  at  hand.  This  is  a  beautiful  place,  with 
superb  views  over  scattered  red  roofs  looking  out 
from  among  the  palm  trees  on  the  five  peaks  of  the 
snow-covered  mountain  beyond. 

I  found  the  cooking  in  hotels  at  Java  very 
indifferent,  and  in  fashionable  Buitenzorg  it  was  no 
better  than  elsewhere.  This  deficiency  was  all  the 
harder  to  bear,  as  one  never  saw  any  bread,  and  it 
takes  some  time  to  get  used  to  its  substitute,  the 
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"  rice  table,"  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  hetero- 
geneous assortment  of  dishes  of  eggs,  fish,  meat,  etc., 
piled  on  the  top  of  it.  At  my  first  dinner  in  Buiten- 
zorg  coffee  was  handed  round  as  usual  in  the  form  of 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  coffee  at  the  bottom  of 
each  cup.  The  apparently  exiguous  allowance  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  an  indignant  British  lady  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  deference  paid  to  her  sex 
and  her  first  call  on  the  tray,  proceeded  to  empty  the 
contents  of  all  the  cups  into  the  one  she  selected  for 
herself.  She  drank  it,  poor  woman,  and  naturally 
found  it  a  cold  and  bitter  potion.  Had  she  been 
patient  and  tolerant  of  foreign  methods,  she  could 
have  had  a  hot  drink,  as  boiling  water  was  handed 
round  to  pour  on  the  coffee.  We  had  to  wait  for 
a  further  supply ;  but  her  punishment  was  more 
severe,  for  in  the  morning  the  first  sound  which 
reached  me  through  the  thin  partition  which 
separated  our  apartments,  was  an  address  from  this 
lady  to  her  husband  of,  "  Oh,  darling,  I  have  had 
such  a  dreadful  night — never  closing  my  eyes  !  " 
Burying  my  head  in  the  pillows  I  strove  to  hear  no 
more.  But  she  never  interfered  with  our  ration  of 
coffee  again. 

The  gardens  at  Buitenzorg  are  among  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world,  and  the  voyage  to  Java  is 
worth  undertaking  to  see  them. 

In  this  tropical  island  it  was  not  the  custom  to 
dress  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  is 
only  permissible  to  call  after  that  hour. 

Not  long  before  my  visit  a  British  Admiral  had 
called  on  his  Dutch  "  opposite  number "  at  five 
o'clock  who,  not  being  dressed,  refused  to  receive 
him,  an  apparent  want  of  courtesy  which  had  to  be 
diplomatically  explained  away. 
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In  the  East,  British  people  depart  very  little 
from  ordinary  custom  and  habit.  Did  not  a  former 
generation  surprise  India  with  tall  hats  ?  The 
Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  adopt  habits  and  clothes 
more  adapted  for  the  climate,  not  that  both  are 
loose,  though  the  former  may  be  somewhat  sympa- 
thetically relaxed.  And  no  passing  visitor  is  com- 
petent to  offer  an  opinion,  as  I  longed  to  impress  on 
fellow-countrymen  whom  I  met.  Few  ladies  in 
Java  minded  being  seen  in  the  "  sarong "  and 
"  kabya  "  of  the  country  ;  and  most  becoming  this 
native  costume  often  happened  to  be.  And  it  suited 
no  one  better  than  a  charming  lady,  daughter  of  a 
former  Governor-General,  whose  husband,  an  English 
planter,  had  kindly  invited  me  to  stay. 

Thus  I  found  myself  travelling  by  train  to 
Soekaboemi.  From  there  it  was  a  ride  of  ten  miles 
to  their  estate,  some  three  thousand  feet  high.  The 
view  during  the  latter  part  of  this  journey  was  so 
wonderfully  beautiful  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
occasional  exclamations  as  I  went.  My  Javanese 
follower,  Usoof,  affected  the  complacent  unconcern 
of  a  proprietor  at  home,  merely  remarking  that  he 
had  always  said  his  country  was  very  fine.  For 
miles  and  miles  below  stretched  an  endless  carpet 
of  bright  emerald  green — that  most  wonderful  colour 
which  "  padi "  fields  present — studded  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  trees  of  darker  shade,  showing 
glimpses  of  red  roofs  beneath,  in  which  the  fortunate 
owners  lived.  And  across  this  plain  were  shining 
streaks,  as  little  curling  rivers  flowed  sparkling  in  the 
sun.  While  a  background  of  hills,  also  planted, 
showed  terraced  ranges  of  the  same  gorgeous  green. 

In  such  surroundings  it  was  strange  to  find  a 
tiny  inn  bearing  the  legend  "  Pig  and  Whistle."     It 
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was  a  friendly  introduction  to  the  estate,  where 
welcome  met  me  in  a  picturesque  cottage,  a  typical 
English  home.  It  was  built  in  a  little  hollow  by  a 
stream,  whose  murmuring  waters,  passing  through  a 
bathroom,  made  a  natural  shower-bath.  Verandahs 
and  gardens  showed  a  wealth  of  roses,  a  very  riot  of 
flowers,  with  perfume  in  the  air. 

I  passed  happy  days  here  with  my  kind  hosts, 
but  it  was  repugnant  to  me  to  see  natives  crouching 
low  in  the  road  when  we  Europeans  passed,  as  it  is 
deemed  an  offence  to  catch  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
ruling  race,  even  when  spoken  to  by  him.  Imagine 
ordering  your  horse  from  a  groom  who  would  be 
guilty  of  insult  if  he  ventured  to  look  you  in  the  face. 

It  was  explained  that,  Javanese  customs  being 
full  of  exaggerated  etiquette,  they  were  adopted  by 
the  Dutch  as  they  found  them,  including  all  outward 
signs  of  respect  for  superior  rank,  Europeans  merely 
claiming  equal  treatment  with  head-men  of  native 
race. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Java  is  much 
governed.  People  are  united  by  chains  of  official 
reports,  which  travel  link  by  link  from  heads  of 
villages  to  the  highest  authority  at  the  top,  thus 
presenting  to  him  some  knowledge  of  everything  and 
everybody  under  his  charge. 

In  theory  such  a  system  is  flawless,  since  a  ruler 
finds  pigeon-holed  for  use  more  detailed  information 
about  his  subjects  than  can  perhaps  be  found  in  any 
other  land.  Yet  the  personal  element,  as  we  knew  it, 
and  on  which  we  relied  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is 
absent,  for  Dutch  officials  seldom  left  their  stations. 
In  those  countries  knowing  about  everybody  is,  in 
actual  fact,  a  long  way  from  knowing  everything. 
And  if  you  cared  to  read  what  has  been  written  on 
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life  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  "  the  Tuan  "  is 
regarded  as  "  Father  of  his  people,"  a  comparison 
may  be  interesting. 

In  one  instance  I  was  given  a  list  of  fifteen  native 
officials  through  whose  hands  reports  must  pass. 
Such  a  progress,  where  family  relations  abound, 
suggest  possibilities  for  modifications  on  the  way. 

Natives  themselves  have  not  been  without  ideas 
on  these  matters,  since  in  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Peninsula  it  was  always  the  custom  of  the  people  to 
invite  a  Eaja  from  another  country  to  come  and 
rule  over  them,  experience  teaching  that  one  having 
interests  and  connections  in  the  country  might  not 
always  be  impartial  in  his  views. 

In  like  manner  the  native  Mahomedan  priest  is 
always  selected  from  another  nationality. 

Yet,  whatever  result  came  from  their  rule,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  beautiful  island-country  seemed 
contented  enough.  There  was  ample  work  for  all, 
with  good  pay  within  easy  reach  of  their  home,  a 
very  paradise  of  "  labour,"  as  it  appeared  to  an 
official  accustomed  to  the  complaints  of  planters 
lamenting  losses  owing  to  absconding  labourers 
imported  at  great  cost  from  India,  China,  or  Java. 

I  learnt  later  many  interesting  facts  which 
removed  doubts  as  to  whether  the  laws  were  either 
intricate  or  harsh.  They  seemed  to  have  achieved 
a  combination  of  brevity  and  simplicity  which  are 
the  great  desideratum  when  dealing  with  a  native 
peasantry.  Thus  a  man  needed  to  pay  no  rent  until 
his  land  was  in  bearing.  Coffee  was  then  the  only 
product  whose  sale  to  the  Government  was  com- 
pulsory. All  land  is  classified  and  subject  to  a  fixed 
rent,  a  safeguard  that  the  interest  of  an  owner  would 
not  be  taxed. 
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Any  one  complaining  that  his  land  was  rated  too 
high  and  should  be  in  a  lower  class,  received  im- 
mediate attention. 

All  new  land  must  be  fenced  if  adjoining  Govern- 
ment property,  and  on  plantations  proprietors  were 
obliged  to  plant  and  preserve  trees  as  boundaries. 

And  one  register  of  titles  with  descriptive  columns 
filled  in  and  signed,  according  to  cultivation  and 
classification,  answers  for  all. 

Lastly,  let  it  be  mentioned  there  was  a  golden 
rule,  that  a  native  could  not  sell  his  land  to  any  one 
except  a  fellow-countryman,  thus  excluding  Euro- 
peans, Arabs,  or  Chinese. 

By  this  law  no  individual,  tempted  by  gain,  could 
cause  annoyance  or  harm  to  his  neighbours. 

This  one  register  of  titles  is  gradually  filled  in 
and  signed  as  the  land  is  brought  into  cultivation, 
thus  an  exact  record  is  kept  of  the  present  condition 
of  each  native  holding.  (Rent  is  not  demanded  until 
the  register  has  been  finally  signed,  and  the  land 
becomes  productive.) 

The  advantage  of  simplicity  can  only  be  realised 
by  those  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  pose  as  bringers  of 
good  tidings  and  have  to  expound  benefits  of  the 
last  new  land  code  with  many  paragraphs  to  an 
ignorant  native  population  who,  unreasoning, 
tenaciously  cling  to  the  title  which  they  already 
hold  and  value,  obstinately  refusing  to  exchange  it 
for  the  very  newest  that  can  be  given  to  them  from 
the  most  up-to-date  Land  Code  in  existence. 


Quest  for  a  Mother 

It  had  been  arranged  before  leaving  that  Usoof 
should  be  allowed  to  search  for  his  mother.     He  had 
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left  Java  at  the  age  of  two  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  place  where  he  was  born,  but  believed  it  to  be 
somewhere  near  the  coast,  which,  seeing  that  Java 
is  an  island,  as  an  indication  was  vague. 

After  anxiously  studying  a  map  he  explained 
that  the  name  Tjilatjap  sounded  familiar  to  him,  and 
clearly  enough  it  was  a  large  town  upon  the  coast. 
He  argued  that  if  it  sounded  familiar  he  must  have 
heard  it  before  when  in  Java. 

It  mattered  little  to  me  where  I  went,  and  the 
further  from  the  beaten  track  the  greater  would  be 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  natives  and  learning 
something  of  their  lives.  So  I  took  tickets  for 
Tjilatjap. 

When  in  the  train  polite  fellow-passengers  heard 
of  my  destination,  there  was  a  chorus  of  exclama- 
tion, that  town  having  been  abandoned  as  a  military 
station  through  an  evil  reputation  for  fever. 
Evidently  I  was  considered  eccentric.  Had  the 
real  object  of  my  journey  been  disclosed,  this  opinion 
would  have  been  strengthened. 

One  chance  companion  was  a  young  Dutchman 
who  never  allowed  it  to  transpire  that  he,  too,  was 
going  to  this  unhealthy  spot,  until  we  had  left  the 
crowded  train  at  Laos.  This  gentleman  was 
evidently  a  Government  failure,  since  he  poured 
abuse  upon  all  and  sundry  connected  with  the 
administration  of  Java  with  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  one  of  themselves. 

I  expressed  no  comment  on  his  views,  offered, 
too,  upon  a  subject  outside  my  experience,  but  they 
served  to  pass  the  time  until  our  destination  was 
reached.  Later  on  I  disliked  him,  since,  owing  to 
superior  local  knowledge,  he  not  only  acquired  the 
only  decent  room  in  the  little  hotel,  but  exulted  in 
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the  ruse  which  had  secured  it.  It  was  then  that  I 
wished  that  I  could  hand  him  over  to  the  most 
muscular  member  of  the  Civil  Service  which  he  had 
recently  abused  so  scathingly. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  Tjilatjap  had  been  officially 
abandoned,  being  a  well  laid  out  city  containing 
avenues  of  beautiful  trees.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I 
called  upon  the  Resident,  who,  as  usual,  received  me 
with  great  courtesy  and  assisted  me  to  acquire  all  the 
information  I  sought. 

When  this  official  entered  his  office,  all  the  native 
clerks  would  leave  their  seats  and  fall  on  their  knees, 
a  very  respectful  attitude,  but  a  serious  interruption 
to  office  routine. 

As  soon  after  arrival  Usoof's  memory  had  received 
a  fillip,  recollecting  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood called  Jombong,  the  Resident  kindly  sent 
a  letter  to  the  "Wodena"  or  native  magistrate  of 
the  village,  who  lived  at  Soempoiet,  and  could  let 
me  stay  in  his  house.  This  afforded  a  delightful 
prospect  of  escaping  from  the  beaten  track  of  hotel 
life  and  enable  me  to  see  more  of  the  country. 

The  Wodena's  house  was  a  commodious  building 
with  "  alang-alang  walls  "  (plaited  grass),  and  the 
floor,  unlike  those  in  my  country,  on  a  level  with  the 
ground.  The  entire  front  of  the  house  was  open, 
with  overhanging  eaves  to  keep  out  the  glare.  In 
one  corner  was  a  recess  kindly  allotted  for  my  bed- 
room. There  was  no  attempt  to  cover  the  floor  of 
bare  earth  with  mats,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
in  even  poor  Malay  houses.  Oddly  enough,  these 
grass  walls  had  a  tiled  roof. 

My  host,  the  Wodena,  though  wishing  to  be 
cordial,  was  awkward  and  lacking  in  intelligence. 
A  Malay  in  such  a  position  would  have  been  not  only 
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courteous,  but  a  most  agreeable  companion.  He  also 
spoke  Malay  badly  and  seemed  without  much 
education.  He  wore  a  terrible-looking  old  sun- 
helmet  on  his  head  and  presented  a  grotesque 
appearance.  It  is  ill  to  criticise  a  host,  but  this 
exception  may  justly  be  used  for  illustration, 
especially  as  that  host  was  very  liberally  paid. 

But  whatever  I  thought  of  him,  to  others  he  was 
a  great  man,  for  when  we  went  for  a  walk  the  people 
all  crouched  low  on  the  grass  as  we  passed,  and  men 
in  uniform  preceded  us  shouting  at  those  who  did 
not  sit  down  with  sufficient  speed,  or  hurrying  such 
movements  with  persuasive  prods  of  their  poles  of 
office. 

The  few  Chinese  encountered  gave  curtsies  as 
deep  as  ladies  to  royalty,  or  received  a  touch  on  the 
shins  to  suggest  them. 

This  was  not  an  unpleasing  experience  for  an 
Englishman  recently  arrived  from  Singapore,  where 
in  those  days  opulent  Chinese  jostled  Europeans 
from  the  pavement  and  puffed  tobacco  in  their 
faces  as  they  went.  Apropos  of  this,  a  high  Dutch 
official  told  me  that  in  Java  it  was  considered  that 
the  way  Chinese  were  allowed  to  treat  Europeans 
in  Singapore  was  "  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace  to 
civilisation."  But  in  those  days  Chinese  residents 
of  Singapore  were  very  rich.  I  don't  know  their 
position  now. 

I  spent  several  interesting  days  in  this  place  visit- 
ing the  native  fairs  with  my  host.  There  were 
thousands  of  people  packed  tightly  together  under 
little  sheds,  selling  "  sarongs  "  and  cloths  of  every 
colour,  as  well  as  enormous  hats  of  plaited  straw,  and 
mats  of  artistic  design. 

During  this  period  of  rest  and  learning  it  was  a 
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new  experience  to  see  Usoof  and  my  other  follower, 
Abu,  crawling  about  the  room,  startling  me  by 
offering  needed  refreshment  from  among  the  legs  of 
the  table.  For,  of  course,  local  custom  forbade  them 
to  remain  standing  in  my  presence. 

And  one  day,  with  dramatic  suddenness,  the 
former  appeared  and  said  quite  quietly,  "  I  have 
found  my  mother."  I  could  not  emulate  his  oriental 
calm,  or  refrain  from  questions  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  very  unexpected  meeting.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  passed  a  woman  walking  along  the  river 
path,  and  she,  noting  his  unusual  dress  and  foreign 
appearance,  stopped  to  ask  whether  he  had  any 
news  of  her  son  Usoof  (a  name  as  common  as  John), 
who  many  years  ago  had  been  taken  to  Singapore, 
to  which  address  she  had  frequently  written  him. 
As  the  stranger  had  evidently  travelled  it  was  possible 
that  amongst  the  Javanese  abroad  he  might  have 
heard  of  her  son.  To  which  the  stranger  replied, 
"  I  am  Usoof.  Come  and  see  my  Tuan,"  and  there 
was  the  happy  mother,  prostrated  outside  the  house 
not  venturing  to  approach  nearer  than  a  dozen 
yards. 

To  shorten  this  story  with  a  happy  ending,  it 
may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  next  day  I  went  to  the 
village,  where  she  lived,  and  met  with  a  wonderful 
and  picturesque  reception,  being  seated  on  a  throne 
and  crowned  with  flowers.  And  as  we  returned  in 
single  file  across  the  shadeless  fields  of  padi,  troops 
of  little  brown  relations  followed  their  newly  found 
brother,  obtaining  gifts  of  his  watch  and  chain,  brass 
buttons,  and  all  the  coins  in  his  pockets,  in  addition 
to  others  provided  from  mine. 

In  reply  to  my  rather  sarcastic  suggestion  that 
as  he  seemed  so  popular  he  might  remain  in  his 
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ancestral  home,  Usoof  merely  said,  "  It  does  not 
matter,  Tuan,  as  they  are  all  coming  to  stay  with  us 
in  Jelebu  later."  And  this  the  majority  of  them, 
including  his  mother,  did. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  notes  which  carry  me 
back  to  happy  days  spent  in  Java  without  placing  on 
record  the  lasting  appreciation  of  exceptional  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  which  I,  an  unknown  British 
official,  met  with  throughout  my  visit. 

May  Java  continue  to  be  the  rich  jewel  which 
irradiates  and  justifies  Dutch  rule  in  the  East. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSB 

I  have,  as  I  said  in  my  introductory  chapter,  met 
with  much  kindness  and  hospitality  in  my  wandering 
life,  and  in  all  the  dominions  and  colonies  I  have 
visited,  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  their 
several  Excellencies  and  their  gracious  ladies  who 
have  entertained  me  so  royally,  or  vice-royally,  in 
their  official  palaces.  I  have,  as  related  elsewhere, 
been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  one  Governor  and  also 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  appraising  the  ad- 
vantages and  drawbacks  of  the  dignified  life  of  those 
who  dwell  in  (deputy)  kings'  houses.  They  do  not 
occupy  a  bed  of  roses.  If  a  fierce  light  beats  about 
a  throne,  an  equally  lurid  reflection  rests  constantly 
on  its  representatives  in  distant  lands.  They  are 
more  or  less  debarred  from  the  friendship  of  then- 
neighbours,  and  can  only  be  intimate  with  a  narrow 
circle  made  up  by  their  official  surroundings.  Eti- 
quette forbids  their  visiting  at  other  houses.  I 
recollect  once  being  driven  to  pay  a  round  of  calls 
in  a  gubernatorial  carriage,  accompanied  by  Her 
Excellency  (Lady  Normanby)  who  remained  in  it, 
and  drove  up  and  down  as  I  made  my  visits,  glad 
to  have  an  object  to  vary  the  monotony  of  her  daily 
drive,  but  precluded  by  her  position  from  entering 
any  of  the  houses  where  I  called. 

The  pleasure  of  entertainments  at  home  is  lessened 
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by  their  taking  the  form  of  quasi-official  functions, 
as  guests  cannot  be  selected  to  make  up  pleasant 
parties,  but  must  be  invited  according  to  a  strict 
routine.  I  remember  a  military  Governor  remarking 
that  all  dinner  parties  were  the  same  for  him,  as  he 
always  took  in  the  same  lady.  H.E.  and  his  staff 
are  always  steering  between  the  Scylla  of  exclusive- 
ness  and  the  Charybdis  of  admitting  a  too  promis- 
cuous crowd.  If  the  Government  House  list  is  too 
limited,  offence  is  necessarily  given  to  many  who 
think  they  have  the  right  to  be  on  it,  while  if  ex- 
tended beyond  those  bounds  recognised  by  his 
predecessor,  the  feelings  of  those  who  consider 
themselves  the  elect  will  be  outraged. 

And  sometimes  for  those  who  travel  in  our 
colonies  it  is  a  question  whether  strangers  should 
call.  I  recollect  hearing  one  of  the  staff  mention 
the  name  of  a  man  met  that  afternoon  at  the  Club. 
The  Governor  remarked,  "  Why,  I  used  to  know 
his  father  well ;  whatever  are  the  manners  of  young 
men  coming  to  that  he  has  not  called  ?  "  Accordingly 
when  the  next  traveller  passed  we  suggested  to  him 
that  he  had  better  write  his  name  in  the  Governor's 
book.  On  glancing  through  that  volume  in  the 
evening,  H.E.  said,  "  Oh,  Smith  has  called,  I  see;  I 
suppose  he  wants  a  dinner,  better  ask  him." 

The  aristocratic  personages  who  are  sent  to  rule 
democratic  dominions  fail  sometimes  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  distinctions  which,  if  invidious,  are 
none  the  less  sharply  defined.  Being  deputed  once 
to  represent  to  a  certain  great  lady,  the  wife  of  the 
Governor,  that  many  among  the  guests  at  one  of 
her  parties  were  not  considered  eligible  for  such  an 
honour,  she  replied,  "  But  you  don't  really  mean  to 
say  there  is  any  difference  among  these  people  ?  " 
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This  happened  many  years  ago,  or  I  should  not 
dare  give  the  lady  away. 

A  Governor  is  undoubtedly  more  popular  when 
he  keeps  to  the  formal  state  traditionally  ascribed 
to  his  position,  than  when  he  flatters  by  imitating 
the  unostentatious  conduct  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  democratic  tastes.  I  remember  Lord 
Henry  Thynne,  who  was  in  one  of  the  dominions  at 
the  time,  telling  me  how  one  noble  Governor  had 
shocked  public  opinion  by  going,  in  full  uniform,  to 
open  Parliament  on  a  bike. 

I  was  once  staying  in  a  Government  House  on  a 
day  fixed  for  a  large  garden  party.  Waiters,  pro- 
visions, chairs  and  all  other  needful  adjuncts  were 
procured  and  prepared.  Their  Excellencies  took 
the  seats  becoming  their  exalted  position,  and  we, 
their  satellites,  served  by  standing  and  waiting. 
But  we  served  in  vain.  No  guests  appeared.  Time 
passed.  The  Governor  began  to  be  nervous,  and 
Her  Excellency  to  fidget.  A.D.C.s  hurried  to  and 
from  the  entrance,  casting  anxious  glances  down  the 
drive.  Their  errands  were  fruitless.  The  position 
appeared  to  be  getting  serious.  Was  Government 
House,  for  some  unknown  offence,  real  or  imaginary, 
being  boycotted  !  We  waited  amid  the  mockery  of 
tables  laden  for  a  feast  in  uneasy  silence.  After  a 
time  the  secretary  departed  with  an  A.D.C.  to 
consult  together,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  the 
reason  for  this  lack  of  response  to  invitations  hitherto 
eagerly  sought  after.  They  found  the  reason,  or 
hundreds  of  reasons,  in  a  basket  crammed  with  the 
envelopes  containing  the  invitations,  which  somehow 
had  never  been  sent  out.  It  was  a  terrible  confession 
to  make  to  H.E.,  but  the  omission  was  such  an  un- 
important disaster  in  comparison  with  the  imagined 
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boycott,  that  it  was  received  rather  with  relief  than 
anger.  We  shared  in  the  feeling  of  relief,  and,  after 
a  cooling  process  administered  internally  from  the 
unlimited  supply  of  ices  at  our  disposal,  discussed 
with  equanimity  the  chances  of  an  announcement 
of  the  party  appearing  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
indignation  of  all  on  "  the  list,"  and  of  many  who 
hoped  to  get  there,  at  their  failure  to  receive  an 
invitation. 

The  outward  splendour  of  Government  House, 
Gibraltar,  where  I  have  often  stayed,  exceeds  that 
of  most  of  the  seats  of  the  mighty  of  which  I  have 
personal  knowledge.  On  great  occasions  the  Gover- 
nor sits  at  dinner  facing  a  crimson  cushion,  lying  on 
the  table,  on  which  repose  the  huge  keys  of  the  fortress, 
polished  until  they  shine  like  silver.  Round  him  on 
the  walls  hang  coats  of  arms  of  all  his  British  pre- 
decessors, together  with  portraits  of  the  heroes  of 
the  great  siege.  The  names  of  Spanish  and  Moorish 
governors  in  rotation  are  recorded  on  the  wooden 
window  frames.  The  building  used  to  be  known  as 
'  The  Convent."  It  was  changed,  so  it  is  said, 
because  the  Nonconformist  conscience  was  shocked 
by  the  report  that  King  Edward  VII.  had  been  stay- 
ing there.  Perhaps  it  evoked  mental  pictures  of  our 
beloved  king  surrounded  by  nuns. 

Among  the  trees  planted  in  the  grounds  by  dis- 
tinguished visitors  is  one  bearing  the  name  of  the 
late  Kaiser.  On  the  occasion  of  that  visit  he  had 
watched  from  the  terrace  the  entry  into  the  harbour 
of  one  of  his  finest  men-of-war,  and  had  the  unpleasant 
experience  of  seeing  it  collide  with  one  of  H.M.  ships, 
which  was  lying  there.  It  was  then,  too,  on  hearing 
of  the  hurried  departure  of  Queen  Alexandra  on  the 
previous  evening,  he  said,  "  I  have  two  great  enemies 
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in  Europe,  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  Russia." 

The  atmosphere  of  adulation  surrounding  him 
was  exemplified  by  the  following  incident.     He  was 
present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
when  one  of  the  small  candle  shades  caught  fire. 
Motioning  to  the  company  to  remain  seated,  His 
Majesty  rose  and  with  a  theatrical  gesture  extin- 
guished the  small  flame  by  clapping  his  hands  on  it. 
At  which  his  suite  murmured  in  unison,  "Is  he  not 
wonderful  ?     What  presence  of  mind,  what  resource  I ' ' 
At  the  ball  which  followed  he  displayed  his  imperial 
sense  of  humour,   when  taking  his  hostess,   Lady 
White,  in  to  supper,   by  adopting  the  cake-walk, 
then  much  in  vogue.     This  upset  the  equanimity  of 
two  of  my  young  friends,  who  rushed  out  into  the 
garden  to  give  free  expression  to  their  mirth,  and 
indulged  in  an  imitation  of  the  All  Highest  con- 
tortionist.    They  almost  ran — or  walked — against  a 
solitary  figure  sitting  smoking  on  a  bench.     To  their 
consternation,  they  recognised  the  great  sailor,  to 
whose  courage  and  foresight  the  country  owes  so 
great  a  debt  of  gratitude,  the  late  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg  (afterwards  Lord  Milford  Haven).     He 
stopped  their  embarrassed  apologies  with  the  words, 
"  Carry  on,  I  have  no  use  for  that  gentleman  myself." 
General   Sir   Archibald   Hunter,    when   he   was 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  told  me  of  a  conversation 
he  had  with  the  ex-Kaiser  at  Berlin,  who  gave  his 
views  of  what  would  happen  should  he  make  war 
on  France  and  England  intervened.     "  You  may, 
perhaps,  destroy  my  navy,"  he  said,  "  but  I  shall 
only    squeeze     France     the     harder,     and    go    on 
squeezing  her,  until  you  and  she  will   both  recog- 
nise  that   in   her  interests    you    had   better  desist 
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and  leave  her  to  make  the  best  terms  she  can  with 
me. 

I  may  here  insert  a  story  illustrative  of  the  am- 
bitions of  Germany.  It  was  recently  told  me  when 
spending  a  week-end  with  that  wonderful  veteran 
Lord  Sudeley,  who  has  been  sailor,  statesman,  and 
ardent  social  worker,  and  is  still,  although  an  octo- 
genarian, active  and  alert  in  mind  and  body.  All 
museums  and  those  who  frequent  them  are  deeply 
in  his  debt.  This  story  has  never  previously  been 
published.  Countess  Louise  de  Merry  Argentien, 
nee  Princess  de  Casaman  Chimay,  acting  as  a  special 
messenger  from  Napoleon  the  Third,  had  an  interview 
with  Count  Bismarck  at  Versailles  on  February  16, 
1871.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Bismarck 
made  use  of  the  following  remarkable  words:  "  Our 
advance  is  only  beginning,  look  at  the  United  States 
as  big,  maybe  bigger,  than  Europe.  They  form  one 
State  under  one  Government.  Why  is  little  Europe 
divided  into  so  many  states  under  so  many  kings  ? 
Why  not  only  one  Empire,  the  German  Empire  ? 
Why  not  only  one  master,  the  Emperor  ?  This  is 
the  real  way  to  make  Europe  happy  and  prosperous, 
and  to  end  all  dissensions." 

During  my  long  stay  at  Cadiz  and  Seville,  I  was 
a  frequent  guest  at  Government  House,  Gibraltar. 
I  always  received  an  hospitable  welcome  from  that 
gallant  soldier  and  genial  host,  Sir  George  White, 
when  he  ruled  the  Rock.  He  told  me  once  of  a 
curious  answer  made  to  him  by  a  ruling  prince  in 
India,  whom  he  asked  why  he  expressed  opinions 
hostile  to  the  Supreme  Power,  when  under  its  shelter 
he  enjoyed  a  life  of  comfortable  tranquillity  and 
certain  peace.  "  I  will  explain,"  was  the  reply, 
"  if   you   can  tell   me  why,   when   you    are   lying 
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comfortably  in  bed,  you  suddenly  turn  over  to  the 
other  side." 

Lady  White,  a  born  great  hostess,  afterwards 
continued  this  role  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  now 
delights  her  friends  with  welcome  in  her  charming 
house  in  the  grounds  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

She  was  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  lady,  Mrs. 
Leach  (now  Dame  Florence),  who  did  the  honours 
for  that  unusually  handsome  soldier,  her  uncle, 
General  Sir  F.  Forestier  Walker.  I  recollect  noting 
when  this  couple  stood  at  the  entrance  to  receive 
their  visitors  at  a  "  Birthday  ball,"  that  together 
they  presented  a  splendid  appearance,  in  keeping 
with  their  quasi-royal  surroundings.  On  that  occa- 
sion, too,  there  was  present  Captain  Beatty  (now  Earl 
Beatty),  even  then  so  conspicuous  for  the  number  of 
his  decorations  that  every  one  inquired  who  he  was. 

The  next  Governor  who  showed  me  much  kind- 
ness at  Gibraltar  was  General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter, 
who,  with  Lady  Hunter,  became  famous  for  wide 
and  gracious  hospitality. 

When  Sir  Archibald  first  arrived  to  assume 
command,  almost  before  he  was  able  to  organise 
his  establishment,  he  unexpectedly  became  host  to 
the  exiled  King  Manoel  of  Portugal,  who,  with  his 
mother,  Queen  Amelie,  and  grandmother,  Queen 
Maria  Pia,  had  fled  to  Gibraltar  for  safety.  How- 
ever, lack  of  adequate  preparations  mattered  less, 
since  the  wardrobes  of  these  distinguished  guests 
were  limited. 

Sir  Archibald  was  succeeded  by  General  Sir 
Herbert  Miles.  To  him  and  Lady  Miles  I  also  owe 
much  gratitude  for  frequent  friendly  welcome.  On 
one  of  these  visits,  when  I  arrived  unexpectedly, 
the  Governor  greeted  me  with  the  words,  "  I  thought 
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you  might  be  coming,  so  invited  a  few  friends  to 
meet  you."  It  proved  to  be  a  joke  rather  than  a 
compliment,  when  going  into  the  garden  I  found  a 
company  of  about  a  thousand  guests  enjoying  tea 
and  other  refreshments. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  dignified  isolation  of 
Governors  and  their  families.  This  attitude  received 
a  severe  shock  in  a  distant  colony  when  the  doctor, 
summoned  to  treat  the  Governor's  wife  for  a  slight 
ailment,  arriving  in  an  exhilarated  condition,  cast 
ceremony  to  the  winds,  and  chucking  his  exalted 
and  beautiful  patient  under  the  chin,  jocularly 
inquired,  "  Well,  and  how  is  our  little  liver  to-day  ?  M 

Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  guests 
in  Government  House  often  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  distinguished  strangers  on  their  travels. 
At  Singapore  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  fellow 
guest  with  the  celebrated  Chinese  statesman,  Li 
Hung  Chang,  then  on  his  way  to  Europe.  At  the 
time  there  were  many  wealthy  Chinese  in  Singapore, 
conspicuous  for  the  smart  carriages  drawn  by  fine 
horses,  in  which  they  took  their  airings  through  the 
town.  After  the  Governor  had  paid  his  formal 
return  visit  to  his  honoured  guest  in  the  room  placed 
at  his  disposal,  the  latter  held  a  reception  of  his 
countrymen.  I  stationed  myself  at  a  window, 
expecting  to  see  them  arrive  in  their  lordly  equipages 
and  smartest  clothes.  But,  instead,  I  saw  a  long 
line  of  miserable  hack  gharries  interspersed  with  an 
occasional  rickshaw,  in  which  sat  the  opulent  visitors, 
disguised  in  the  shabbiest  attire.  Evidently  they 
did  not  wish  to  convey  to  their  eminent  compatriot 
the  idea  that  they  possessed  any  superfluous  wealth, 
which  might  be  called  on  to  contribute  to  his  personal 
needs  or  to  the  national  exchequer. 
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Our  next  visitors  were  Marshal  Yamagata  and 
his  staff,  on  their  return  from  attending  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Czar  at  Moscow.  We  were  all  greatly 
impressed  by  the  appearance  and  conversation  of 
the  famous  Japanese  Marshal  and  of  his  officers. 
Their  courtesy  and  general  information  placed  them 
on  a  level  with  the  picked  representatives  of  any 
Western  nation.  It  would  make  too  long  a  story  to 
tell  of  other  guests  I  met  elsewhere. 

"  Sed  medio  defonte  leporum  surgit  amari  aliquid" 
The  element  of  bitterness  is  not  absent  from  these 
memories  of  happy  days.  Once  leaving  Borneo  for 
Singapore,  a  presentiment  led  me,  when  on  my  way 
to  the  ship,  to  return  to  my  house  to  get  a  black  coat, 
a  garment  seldom  worn  so  near  the  equator.  On 
arriving  at  Singapore  I  received  the  usual  friendly 
welcome  from  my  friend  and  chief,  Sir  Charles 
Mitchell,  and  we  spent  a  very  cheery  afternoon. 
Alas  !  that  night  he  was  taken  ill,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  devoted  care  of  his  wife,  who  never  left  him, 
he  died  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  her 
presence  and  that  of  his  staff  and  myself.  He 
sacrificed  his  life  to  his  duty  to  his  country,  as  he 
had  only  continued  in  office  at  the  special  request  of 
the  home  authorities,  who  recognised  his  worth. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  Government  House, 
Singapore,  without  a  tribute  to  that  able  adminis- 
trator, Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  who  was  its  tenant 
thirty  years  ago.  Much  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  is  due  to  his  wise  and  sympathetic 
rule.  Yet,  as  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit, 
he  was  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  finding  a  group 
of  extremely  able  officers  to  carry  out  his  policy. 
Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  Sir  Ernest 
Birch,  among  the  living,  and  Sir  William  Maxwell, 
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Sir  John  Rodger  and  Hon.  Martin  Lister,  who  have 
passed  away,  have  all  written  their  names  largely  on 
the  Peninsula  in  the  amazingly  rapid  progress  to 
order  and  prosperity  the  country  attained  under  their 
efficient  and  tactful  guidance. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  Government 
House  episode,  which  will  furnish  a  grateful  memory 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  Less  than  two  years 
ago  I  was,  to  all  outward  appearance,  hopelessly  ill 
in  a  horrible  little  hotel  in  a  hot  and  airless  street 
in  Trinidad. 

To  the  Governor  I  was  only  a  stranger  who  had 
called  on  his  arrival  in  the  island.  But  a  sym- 
pathetic friend,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  conveyed 
me  in  his  car  to  a  charming  cottage  in  the  grounds 
of  Government  House,  which  had  been  prepared  with 
thoughtful  care  for  my  reception.  Thanks  to  the 
kind  attention  I  received,  added  to  fresh  air  and 
appetising  food,  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  move  to 
the  more  salubrious  climate  of  Barbados.  If  this 
should  ever  be  read  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Chancellor, 
they  may  be  assured  that,  when  they  thus  played  the 
part  of  good  Samaritans,  their  action  met  with  due 
appreciation  and  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the 
poor  wayfarer  they  succoured,  who  recognises  that 
without  it  he  could  hardly  have  lived  to  write  this 
record. 


CHAPTER  XV 
christmas  island  and  keeling  cocos  islands 

Christmas  Island 

I  hope  I  have  duly  conveyed  the  impression  of 
the  great  weight  attached  to  Sir  Frank  Swetten- 
ham's  official  utterances  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

My  memory  has  always  associated  conversations 
of  importance  with  the  place  in  which  they  were 
held,  and  now,  without  the  trouble  of  moving  from 
my  chair,  I  can  visualise  that  bend  in  the  narrow 
path  from  Jerang  to  Jelebu,  where  (we  were  neces- 
sarily riding  in  single  file)  my  chief,  above-named, 
looked  over  his  shoulder  and  casually  remarked 
that  he  thought  my  report  on  the  Keeling  Cocos 
Islands  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  which  even  he 
had  ever  read.  As  I  write,  I  see  distinctly  the 
gigantic  tree  fern,  overhanging  a  dismal  swamp, 
under  whose  shade  my  hat  seemed  suddenly  to 
be  too  small  for  my  head.  But  if  the  document 
merited  such  high  appreciation,  much  of  it  was  due 
to  my  clerk,  Mahomed  Usoof,  whose  name  has 
appeared  so  frequently  in  these  pages.  As  a  Javanese 
of  good  family,  he  received  a  cordial  welcome  from 
his  countrymen  living  in  these  Islands,  and  he 
would  return,  after  hours  spent  in  their  company, 
with  much  of  the  information  I  was  seeking,  duly 
recorded  in  his  note-book. 

Perhaps    the    fact    that   the    notorious    Emden 
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was  captured  and  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Keeling  Cocos  Islands  may  give  some  additional 
interest  to  the  account  of  my  visit  to  them  in  the 
year  1896. 

In  the  year  1896,  I  embarked  at  Singapore 
on  board  H.M.S.  Molue,  commanded  by  Captain 
Groome,  afterwards  Admiral  Groome.  I  was  sent, 
as  Commissioner,  to  report  on  Christmas  Island 
and  the  Keeling  Cocos  Islands  under  the  rule  of 
Mr.  George  Clunies-Ross.  After  calling  at  Java, 
we  shortly  arrived  at  Christmas  Island. 

This  island  rises  high  out  of  the  sea,  practically 
without  any  intervening  beach ;  the  water  being 
deep,  there  is  no  safe  anchorage,  and  the  ship  was 
obliged  to  he  on  and  off  during  my  stay  on  shore. 
Mr.  Andrew  Clunies-Ross,  who  was  living  there 
in  charge  for  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Clunies-Ross, 
subsequently  told  us  that  natives  had  called  him 
from  his  work  to  say  that  a  man-of-war  as  large  as 
an  island  had  arrived.  Within  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea  was  a  small  settlement,  and  immediately 
behind  rose  high  cliffs  which,  like  a  wall,  shut  in 
this  little  plateau  by  the  sea.  But,  although  the 
further  ascents  were  covered  with  forest  growth, 
we  learnt  that  they  sheltered  neither  wild  animals 
nor  noxious  snakes.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
few  settlers  had  found  ample  for  their  wants,  and 
through  distribution  from  seeds  dropped  by  the 
birds,  fruit  trees  had  multiplied.  A  sort  of  Papaya 
tree  (called  Batis)  seemed  to  grow  like  a  weed — the 
fruit  was  unusually  large. 

We  also  saw  pomegranates,  guavas,  and  many 
other  varieties  thriving  in  spite  of  weeds  and  over- 
shadowing trees. 

Liberian   coffee    abounded,    and    although    this 
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product  was  apparently uncared  for,  some  of  the  bushes 
were  unusually  fine.  We  passed  from  these  patches 
of  cultivation  to  the  famous  teak  trees,  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  written.  Though  classed 
as  "  bastard,"  it  was  held  by  some  to  be  the  real 
teak-wood  and  its  peculiar  reddish  tint  to  be  due 
only  to  the  soil.  This  wood  is  extremely  durable 
and  is  used  here,  and  at  the  Keeling  Cocos  Islands, 
for  building  boats.  A  sample  sent  to  England 
fetched  £7  per  ton,  ex  dock  expenses.  A  boat, 
of  this  wood,  which  I  then  saw  in  use,  had  been 
built  in  1873.  Climbing  the  hill  by  a  track  cut 
by  Mr.  Ross,  after  considerable  labour,  we  came 
to  what  might  be  termed  the  mainland  of  the  island. 
The  rough  ground  was  everywhere  covered  with 
phosphate  stone. 

A  Malay  jungle  has  undergrowth  so  thick  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  the  valleys  or  of  their  formation,  by  merely 
passing  through  them,  but  in  Christmas  Island 
the  surroundings  showed  clearly  defined  limits, 
while  the  total  absence  of  tough  creepers  and  rotans 
enabled  us  to  see  above  and  around.  There  were 
fine  trees — their  growth  unhampered  by  embarrassing 
alien  growth,  and  above  us  birds  sat  placidly  on  the 
branches,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  approach  of 
human  beings. 

The  majority  of  these  were  huge  pigeons,  which 
never  even  attempted  to  fly  away,  while  first  their 
companions  and  then  themselves  were  being  shot 
by  sportsmen  who  consented  to  waive  their  scruples 
to  provide  food  for  the  ship.  Of  these  birds  Mr. 
Ross's  little  boy  used  to  secure,  daily,  as  many  as 
the  family  required — by  means  of  his  catapult  or  a 
noose.     Ground   thrushes    also   came   and   perched 
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close  to  us,  equally  unscared  by  our  presence  or 
by  the  sound  of  the  guns.  Occasionally  the  path 
was  overgrown,  but  by  nothing  more  formidable 
than  bushes  resembling  wild  raspberry,  a  few  nettles, 
and  one  insinuating  species  of  thorn.  But  this 
superficial  conclusion  does  not  apply  to  the  whole 
island.  It  had  taken  Mr.  Ross  three  days  to  penetrate 
to  the  further  side. 

On  that  expedition  he  was  obliged  to  carry  water, 
since,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  was  no  supply 
beyond  the  wells  at  the  settlement.  Within  the 
past  few  months,  however,  so  recently  indeed  that 
we  were  able  to  inform  the  proprietor  of  the  Keeling 
Cocos  Islands  of  it  as  news,  Mr.  Ross  had  discovered 
a  waterfall  falling  into  the  sea.  The  island  is  about 
12  miles  long,  by  7  miles  broad. 

Alongside  our  path,  some  Liberian  coffee  had  been 
planted.  These  plants,  overshadowed  by  trees  and 
left  apparently  to  care  for  themselves,  were  of  all 
conditions,  good,  indifferent,  and  bad,  according 
as  their  surroundings  were  favourable  or  the  reverse. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  no  real  or  systematic 
cultivation  of  coffee.  There  were  neither  labourers 
nor  nurseries,  or  any  signs  of  the  attention  which 
such  a  plantation  requires,  and  timber  had  only 
been  cut  in  small  quantities.  On  all  sides  it  was 
seen  that  no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  open 
up  the  island.  Yet  houses  had  been  built,  a  path 
made,  cultivation  of  coffee  tested,  and  phosphate 
stone  analysed  and  proved,  while  an  able  and  shrewd 
gentleman  was  in  charge,  waiting  on  events  and 
for  the  signal  to  go  ahead  and  replace  the  present 
stagnation  by  activity. 

Later  I  learnt  the  reason  for  this  pause.  It 
was  to  allow  the  joint  owners  of  the  island,  Professor 
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Murray  and  Mr.  George  Clunies-Ross,  to  settle 
the  conditions  of  their  joint  ownership.  The  former 
gentleman,  I  was  told,  had  been  given  charge  of 
all  the  scientific  reports  of  the  H.M.S.  Challenger 
expedition,  and  thus  gained  information  about 
the  island,  although  it  was  stated  that  the  ship 
had  not  actually  called  there.  Professor  Murray, 
who  till  then  had  not  visited  the  island,  applied 
for  and  obtained  its  concession  from  the  Admiralty. 
At  that  time  Mr.  George  Clunies-Ross  had  already 
obtained  some  sort  of  promise  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  their  conflicting  claims  were  settled 
by  these  two  gentlemen — strangers  to  each  other — 
being  given  a  joint  lease  of  the  island.  There  was 
then  potential  wealth  in  the  presence  of  phosphates, 
teak  trees,  and  iron. 

It  was  a  complicated  dispute,  and  although 
I  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  at  the  time,  I  have 
never  learnt  how  it  was  settled. 

At  the  date  of  which  I  write,  the  population 
consisted  of  22  souls.  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  was  the 
only  European.  Labourers,  Bantamese  (natives 
of  Java),  earned  12  guilders  a  month.  They  were 
allowed  birds,  cocoanuts,  fruit  etc.,  free.  Very 
little  fish  was  caught,  the  sea  being  too  rough. 
The  only  complaints  of  the  labourers  were  the 
absence  of  their  wives  and  lack  of  new  clothes. 
These  were  also  the  two  chief  wants  in  the  Keeling 
Cocos  Islands. 

The  expense  of  transporting  women  to  the 
islands  was  one  of  the  matters  hung  up  pending 
the  settlement  of  ownership.  Regarding  clothes, 
this  meant  that  these  workmen,  who  love  to  spend 
money  on  finery  and  garments  of  colour,  were 
debarred  from  doing  so,  and  the  possession  of  more 
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money  than  others  was  productive  of  none  of  that 
immediate  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  their  fellows.  Christmas 
Island  was  very  healthy,  though  fever  was  brought 
there  whenever  a  ship  came  from  Java.  The 
birds  of  the  island  are  terns,  frigate  birds,  boobies, 
pigeons,  green  ground  pigeons,  ground  thrush,  banyan 
tree  birds,  two  kinds  of  hawk,  and  the  tropical 
bird.  Mr.  Ross  gave  us  interesting  information 
about  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  terns  and  frigate 
birds.  These  we  had  already  read  with  some 
scepticism.  It  appeared  that  these  birds  actually 
do  lay  their  eggs  on  a  leaf,  or  the  fork  framed  by 
the  junction  of  two  leaves,  and  so  judge  the  time 
that,  as  the  leaf  falls  to  open,  the  bird  is  hatched 
and  thus  obtains  clear  space  to  fly  away.  In  no 
instance,  we  were  told,  have  these  birds  been  known 
to  make  a  mistake  or  select  a  tree  which  succumbed 
to  the  storm  or  fell,  before  its  time,  through  weakness 
or  wet.  In  the  Keeling  Cocos  Islands  more  was 
told  us  about  these  birds,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  specimens  of  the  leaves  and  eggs,  but  though 
natives  made  expeditions  to  procure  them,  their 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  owing  to  rough  weather. 
The  searchers  were  much  disappointed,  as  they 
showed  a  great  desire  to  confound  the  disbelief 
that  I  had  simulated  to  obtain  their  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  eggs 
on  the  leaf,  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  informed  us  that 
the  young  were  always  hatched  tail  to  head  and  head 
to  tail  alternately,  no  two  birds,  side  by  side,  ever 
facing  the  same  way.  Also  that,  when  the  parent 
birds  fed  their  young,  they  arranged  the  fish  caught 
for  them  in  the  same  orderly  manner,  and  that 
these  thoughtful  parents  never  gave  their  offspring 
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the  same  kind  of  fish  on  two  consecutive  days. 
As  we  only  remained  one  day  at  Christmas  Island, 
this  last  sign  of  their  fastidious  taste  could  not  be 
verified. 

All  domestic  animals  appeared  to  thrive  in  this 
small  island  settlement.  But  there  was  much  trouble 
from  rats  in  Christmas  Island,  which  were  almost 
as  great  a  plague  as  they  were  in  the  Keeling 
Cocos  Islands.  The  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
was  land  crabs  and  birds.  The  only  living  thing 
which  might  have  been  described  as  a  wild  animal 
was  a  huge  bat  called  "  kompret."  Of  these  there 
were  large  numbers.  There  were  scarcely  any 
butterflies. 

In  former  days  Christmas  Island  had  been  a 
favourite  resort  for  whalers,  but  they  had  ceased 
their  visits.  Occasionally,  however,  steamers  were 
sighted  making  the  island  to  take  their  bearings. 
Mr.  George  Clunies-Ross  had  intended  to  settle 
at  Christmas  Island,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  anchorage, 
decided  on  the  Keeling  Cocos  instead.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  no  ship  had  called  for  three  years. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  few  people  on  the 
island  is  largely  composed  of  Javanese  words, 
and  at  that  time  Javanese  was  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  Malay. 

On  leaving  the  island,  our  boat  was  loaded  with 
pigeons  and  fruit.  Captain  Groome  made  return 
presents  of  stuffs  and  stores,  not  forgetting  new 
elastic  for  the  little  boy's  catapult  which,  during 
his  last  shooting  expedition,  had  been  hopelessly 
damaged.  As  H.M.S.  Molus  steamed  away  from  the 
island  the  searchlight  played  on  the  Islanders'  de- 
parting boat,  obtaining  an  unexpectedly  picturesque 
effect    from    the    scarlet    costumes    of    the    crew 
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who  were  dressed  as  marines  in  old,  worn  tunics, 
provided  by  their  late  hosts  on  board  that  wonder- 
ful ship. 

Keeling  Cocos  Islands 

H.M.S.  Molus  reached  the  Keeling  Cocos 
Islands  at  daybreak.  There  lay  before  us,  what 
Forbes  described  happily  in  his  work  A  Naturalist's 
Wanderings  in  the  Malay  Archipelago — "an  island- 
speckled  ring  of  coral  holding  its  own  against  the 
waves  " — the  same  author  tells  us  that  "  these  islands 
were  discovered  by  Captain  Keeling  in  1609,  and 
visited  by  Darwin  in  1836."  Soon  after  we  had 
anchored,  Mr  George  Clunies-Ross,  the  proprietor 
of  the  islands,  and  the  third  in  succession  from  his 
grandfather,  came  off  to  the  ship. 

I  accepted  Mr.  Ross's  kind  invitation  to  ac- 
company him  on  shore  and  remain  his  guest  during 
our  stay  in  the  islands.  This  hospitality  was  of 
the  genuine  kind,  which  left  me  free  to  dispose  of 
my  own  time.  During  my  stay,  therefore,  I  took 
every  available  opportunity  for  conversing  with 
the  natives,  visiting  their  houses,  and  endeavouring 
to  obtain  their  confidence,  in  order  that  I  might 
better  study  their  manners,  and,  if  possible,  gain 
some  further  insight  into  their  character  than  would 
ordinarily  be  presented  to  the  view  of  a  stranger. 
My  time  was,  of  course,  too  short  to  admit  of  coming 
to  any  definite  conclusions,  or  obtaining  any  but 
rather  superficial  information,  but  the  main  impres- 
sion left  was  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  compare 
these  people  with  any  Malays  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  They  differed  in 
so    many    essential    particulars    that    comparisons 
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between  them  were  useless.  And  yet,  coming  from 
the  same  stock,  it  was  necessary,  in  some  measure, 
to  make  them. 

I  had  then  never  been  in  Africa,  but  believed, 
from  what  I  had  read,  that  perhaps  these  people 
of  the  Keeling  Cocos  Islands  might  more  nearly 
resemble  Malays  at  the  Cape  than  those  on  the 
Peninsula.  They  lived  in  houses  scrupulously  clean 
and  in  perfect  order.  They  used,  too,  knives  and 
forks,  while  seated  at  a  table  spread  with  a  white 
cloth.  In  the  evening  the  family  sat  round  in 
chairs — the  father  and  elder  children  reading,  while 
the  wife  and  daughters  did  needlework.  This  was 
one  side  of  their  daily  life,  and  to  me,  accustomed 
to  Malays  and  their  customs,  a  very  surprising 
one.  The  women  had  grown  to  regard  themselves 
as  superior  to  the  men,  and  were  to  be  seen  walking 
about  the  villages  gossiping  with  their  neighbours, 
and  altogether  comporting  themselves  very  differ- 
ently to  their  Mahomedan  sisters  on  the  Continent. 
Mothers  appeared  to  show  little  love  for  their  children, 
and  I  was  told  neglected  them  shamefully  when 
young,  and  the  children  have  neither  affection 
or  respect  for  their  parents.  Though  these  people 
are  Mahomedans  I  saw  no  place  of  worship 
and  learnt  that  they  contented  themselves  with 
prayers  recited  once  a  year.  Having  no  property 
of  their  own,  the  Islanders  lacked  that  characteristic 
of  a  Malay,  love  for  the  land  of  their  fathers,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  cherish  bonds  of  relationship, 
or  those  almost  equally  strong  ones  which  impel 
Malays  from  the  same  village  or  locality  to  make 
almost  any  sacrifice  for  mutual  assistance.  Though 
educated  up  to  a  certain  point  they  did  not  give 
the    impression    of    being    very    intelligent.      The 
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majority,  indeed,  seemed  heavy  and  dull,  as  though 
oppressed  with  the  monotony  of  a  life  which  presented 
no  interest  beyond  the  performance  of  enough  work 
to  obtain  sufficient  food. 

These  islands  bore  less  resemblance  to  a  country, 
than  to  an  estate  whereon  all  were  obliged  to 
work.  There  were  no  grades  amongst  the  people ; 
all  worked  alike  and  all  did  the  same  work,  while 
they  all  lived  in  houses  of  similar  shape  and  size. 
Wages  were  high  and,  although  regular  labour  was 
distasteful,  it  had  to  be  accepted  lest  Mr.  Ross 
should  import  workers  from  outside.  Thus  these 
indolent  people,  with  means  sufficient^for  occasional 
leisure,  were  unable  to  enjoy  it. 

All  the  conditions  of  life  were  different  from 
those  of  countries  where  people  are  divided  into 
classes,  with  varied  occupations. 

Those  Islanders  knew  little  of  rivalry  and  less 
of  ambition. 

But  Mr.  Ross  was  regarded  as  their  protector 
and  friend,  which  he  certainly  was,  and  they  ceased 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  lived  on,  placidly 
content  to  have  the  least  possible  trouble  in  ordering 
their  lives. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  dinner-party  given  by 
Mr.  Ross  to  the  Captain  and  Officers  of  H.M.S. 
Molus,  natives  came  to  the  house  in  large  numbers. 
Their  own  musicians  played  and  they  danced  native 
dances.  These  were  reels  and  old  Scottish  figures. 
They  were  performed  with  much  solemnity  by 
men  and  women  together.  The  latter  wore  no 
veils,  behaving  exactly  as  Europeans  would  do. 
The  former  discarded  their  caps  and  danced  bare- 
headed. Groups  of  spectators  sat  about  on  the 
floor,  unheeding  the  numerous  dogs  which  wandered 
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about  among  them.  All  partook  of  whisky  as 
refreshment.  To  one  coming  from  a  strict  Ma- 
homedan  country,  and  realising  that  these  also  were 
Mahomedans,  this  departure  from  some  of  the  ohief 
observances  of  their  faith  was  amazing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  important  features 
the  Keeling  Cocos  Islanders  differ  greatly  from 
Malays  in  the  neighbouring  Peninsula,  and,  as 
time  goes  on,  such  points  of  resemblance  as  they 
still  possess  will  tend  to  disappear,  just  as  their 
language,  mixed  with  English  and  Javanese  words, 
was  gradually  becoming  an  exclusively  local  dialect. 
Mr.  George  Clunies-Ross,  then  the  chief  figure 
in  those  islands,  was  a  remarkable  man  with  great 
strength  of  character.  There  had  then  been  no 
published  description  of  one  to  whose  personal 
influence  the  actual  condition  of  the  islands  was 
due.  It  was  impossible  to  consider  justly  those 
conditions,  or  form  any  estimate  of  what  the  future 
can  provide  for  these  contented  people,  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  autocratic  ruler  who  con- 
trolled their  destinies. 

Though  there  may  be  various  opinions  as  to 
the  peculiar  problems  presented  by  developments 
caused  by  the  higher  education  of  the  natives, 
without  at  the  same  time  providing  them  with 
any  of  the  usual  outlets  for  this  expansion  of  their 
minds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  motives 
and  ability  of  the  man  who  worked  single-handed, 
and  single-minded,  to  deal  justly  with,  and  to  elevate 
gradually,  the  people  committed  to  his  care. 

There  had  never  been  any  police  on  the  island. 
In  former  days  Mr.  Ross  lived  with  his  life  in  his 
hand,  and  though  disdaining  to  have  watchmen 
or  guards,  lest  such  protection  should  be  ascribed 
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to  fear,  he  was  himself  ever  on  the  alert,  and  com- 
pelled to  sleep  in  short  snatches  only.  This  habit 
remained,  so  that,  even  when  circumstances  changed, 
he  •ould  never  rest  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
at  a  time. 

In  former  days  the  population  was  largely 
composed  of  fugitives  from  justice,  as  well  as  every 
class  of  bad  characters  from  the  adjacent  island 
of  Java.  Mr.  Ross's  power  to  control  these  lawless 
spirits  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  excelled  in  all 
their  pursuits  and  had  never  been  known  to  show 
fear.  Even  then,  though  nearing  sixty,  no  man 
on  the  islands  could  compete  successfully  with 
him  in  spearing  fish,  sailing,  shooting,  boat-building, 
or  any  other  test  of  endurance  or  skill. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1861,  his  successor 
called  together  the  people  and  asked  if  it  was  their 
wish  that  he  should  take  charge  of  the  islands. 
It  was  agreed  unanimously  that  he  should  do  so. 
From  that  date  until  the  period  of  my  visit  he  had 
lived  constantly  among  them,  and  was  once  eighteen 
years  without  ever  using  or  hearing  the  English 
tongue.  Mr.  Ross  gave  that  as  his  reason  for 
speaking  it  a  little  less  than  fluently,  but  in  the 
language  of  the  people  he  could  hold  their  attention 
at  once,  control  their  moods  and  move  hearers 
to  enthusiasm  or  tears.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
listening  once  as  he  addressed  them,  and  certainly  his 
audience  seemed  held  by  no  ordinary  tie  of  interest. 
He  was  in  earnest  in  whatever  he  did  and  whatever 
he  said.  Therein  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  amongst 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

Mr.  Ross  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  had 
only  the  islands  to  look  to,  for  both  his  grand- 
father and  father  were  independent  of  what  they 
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produced.  Yet  wages  remained  unaltered,  and  though 
this  ruler  lived  in  comfort,  all  signs  of  luxury  or 
ostentation  were  absent.  His  life  had  been  one 
of  constant  adventure.  On  one  occasion  an  attempt 
was  made  to  kill  him  in  his  sleep.  Mr.  Ross  awoke 
and  caught  the  would-be  murderer  in  the  act. 
Though  the  man  expected  death,  his  captor  let  him 
go.  When,  later,  members  of  a  secret  society 
among  the  Javanese  sought  to  take  his  life,  Mr. 
Ross  owed  escape  to  a  timely  warning  received 
from  the  man  whom  he  had  spared. 

While  still  young,  this  intrepid  Scotsman  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  capturing  a  native  who  had 
run  amok  and  for  many  months  successfully  eluded 
his  pursuers.  For  years  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  proprietor  of  these  islands  to  rise  at  4  a.m., 
paying  occasional  visits  to  other  places  in  the 
group,  or  personally  superintending  the  work  of  the 
day. 

Besides  excelling  in  physical  pursuits,  Mr.  Ross 
was  also  an  architect  and  engineer.  The  best 
proof  of  this  was  in  his  boats  and  the  handsome 
two-storied  house,  constructed  with  bricks  brought 
from  England  for  the  purpose. 

As  will  have  been  gathered,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  led  a  simple  life,  showing  no  desire  to  adopt 
the  role  of  chief,  or  pose  as  other  than  he  was,  the 
friend  of  his  people.  Indeed,  he  was  rather  inclined 
to  throw  down  any  barriers  which  did  arise,  and, 
while  he  and  his  brothers  married  ladies  born  on 
the  islands,  he  desired  that  they  and  the  daughters 
of  his  family  should  wear  dresses  made  of  the  same 
material  as  that  supplied  to  the  people  at  the  store. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  side  of  Mr.  Ross's 
knowledge,  for  strangers,  was  that  he  knew  every 
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rock  and  channel  along  the  island  coasts  far  more 
accurately  than  any  of  the  natives  or  members 
of  his  own  family;  and  as  others  had  not  made 
this  a  study,  he  was  wont  to  express  fear  lest,  in 
the  future,  such  valuable  information  might  be 
lost.  That  he  had  experience  of  seamanship  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  some  years  before  our  visit 
he  sailed  round  the  world  in  his  own  schooner, 
built  at  the  islands,  he  and  his  brother  keeping 
watch  during  the  whole  voyage. 

The  above  sketch  of  this  remarkable  man  was 
written  at  the  time  to  enable  my  superiors  to  under- 
stand such  facts  and  statistics  as  it  was  then  my  duty 
to  provide. 

Three  months  before  our  arrival  there  had 
been  severe  storms  of  rain,  affecting  the  water 
within  the  reef ;  it  became  fresh,  vegetable  growth 
near  the  shore  decomposed,  fish  died  in  thousands, 
while  the  water,  usually  clear,  turned  milky,  and 
emitted  terrible  odours  from  white  patches  of  decay- 
ing fish.  It  had  been  necessary  to  suspend  all 
work  until  these  were  collected  and  buried,  for  fear 
the  vast  accumulation  of  decomposed  matter  might 
bring  sickness.  On  some  of  the  islands  this  sanitary 
precaution  was  still  going  on.  As  the  principal 
food  of  the  people  was  fish,  this  misfortune  was 
no  light  one. 

There  was  only  one  export  from  the  islands — 
copra.  The  general  health  of  the  people  compared 
favourably  with  that  of  any  community  in  the 
world.  Occasionally,  however,  illness  was  brought 
by  winds  from  Java.  Of  this,  Mr.  Ross  quoted 
curious  instances.  A  banyan  tree  in  his  courtyard 
shed  leaves  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  scalded. 
A  few  moments  later,  pigeons  in  their  cots  close 
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by  appeared  to  be  strangely  affected,  and  later 
died  in  large  numbers.  Then  ducks,  kept  in  the 
same  place,  were  similarly  attacked  and  died.  A 
few  hours  later  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the 
people  had  dysentery,  Mr.  Ross's  son  amongst 
the  number.  For  three  days  this  sickness  made 
headway,  during  which  16  deaths  were  recorded. 
The  wind  changed,  and  it  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come.  The  Bantamese  natives,  with 
whom  I  talked,  also  told  me  how  winds  brought 
illness,  and  that  ships  from  Java  invariably  conveyed 
fever.  In  infectious  cases  Mr.  Ross  insisted  on 
strict  quarantine,  and  his  orders  were  implicitly 
obeyed.  I  was  interested  to  hear  his  views  on 
the  dreaded  disease,  beri-beri,  formerly  a  great 
scourge  on  the  islands.  At  that  time  this  was 
not  deemed  contagious  in  the  Peninsula.  Mr.  Ross 
held  it  to  be  eminently  so,  and  quoted  cases  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  and  after  any  one  had 
suffered  from  beri-beri,  he  had  the  clothes  and 
the  house  of  the  patient  burnt.  And  he  attributed 
the  present  immunity  from  that  malady  to  these 
precautions. 

Mr.  Ross's  subjects  received  a  good,  practical 
education  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  boat-builders, 
etc.  Although  Mahomedans,  no  man  had  more 
than  one  wife,  while  divorce  was  almost  unknown. 
And  since  this  was  the  faith  the  people  professed, 
it  was  more  than  strange  to  notice  the  ascendancy 
women  had  obtained  over  the  men.  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Hugh)  Clifford,  who  had  formerly  visited  the  islands, 
and  is  a  recognised  authority  on  Mahomedan 
customs,  had  ascribed  this  to  the  rarity  of  divorce. 
Mr.  Ross,  however,  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  suppressed  wife-beating  with  a  very  strong 
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hand,  many  years  earlier.  Yet  he  also  informed 
me  that,  if  a  man's  wife  felt  disinclined  to  cook 
for  him,  she  would  send  him  and  the  children  to 
the  house  of  a  neighbour  for  their  meals.  Should 
the  neighbour  decline  to  prepare  the  food  required, 
popular  displeasure  would  be  incurred,  and  she 
would  be  subject  to  a  boycott  for  several  days. 
When  a  man  married,  he  was  given  three  acres 
of  land  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  plant 
it  with  fruit  trees.  No  title  was  given,  since  the 
land  still  remained  nominally  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Ross.  The  house  and  trees  descended  from 
father  to  son,  if  the  latter  wanted  them.  But 
when  the  father  died  the  son  generally  had  another 
house,  and,  not  requiring  this  inheritance,  it  passed 
to  some  other  member  of  the  family.  There  could 
be  no  more  graphic  description  of  conditions  of 
life  in  those  islands  than  this — a  man  not  caring 
to  claim  more  property  because  he  already  had 
enough. 

While  avoiding  a  tedious  reference  to  death-rate 
and  statistics  I  might  mention,  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  children  were  never  weaned  till  a  considerable 
period  beyond  what  was  usual  among  other  peoples. 
Mr.  Ross  informed  me  that  children,  old  enough 
to  accompany  him  spearing  fish,  would  return 
home  and  expect  nourishment  from  their  mothers, 
and  here  again  it  may  be  added  that  there  was  other- 
wise little  care  for  children  and  many,  apparently 
healthy,  died  from  neglect.  This  unnatural  condition 
was  curiously  ascribed  to  education. 

Children,  too,  soon  learnt  independence,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  ceased  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  their  parents.  Thus,  where  parental  affection 
may  be  said  not  to  exist,  there  was  little  inducement 
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for  people  to  take  trouble  with  their  children.  How- 
ever, judging  from  appearances  there  seemed  no 
fear  lest  the  race  would  die  out. 

Sheep  had  been  kept  on  the  islands,  but  being 
distributed  amongst  the  people  by  their  generous 
owner,  they  led  to  such  quarrels  over  trespass  and 
damage  that  they  had  to  be  done  away  with.  There 
had  been,  too,  a  herd  of  deer  on  one  of  the  islands ; 
but  these  also  met  an  untimely  end.  Some  officer 
from  a  man-of-war,  while  shooting,  wounded  one 
— a  stag.  The  next  day  they  hunted  it  with  dogs, 
when  the  rest  of  the  herd  took  fright  and  dashed 
into  the  sea,  probably  to  escape  to  another  island, 
but  all  were  devoured  by  sharks.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  rats  were  the  great  curse  of  the  islands. 
With  the  exception  of  poison  and  mongoose  almost 
every  known  method  of  killing  these  pests  had 
been  tried.  It  was  feared  to  introduce  mongoose, 
since  they  also  might  multiply  and  over-run  the 
islands.  Some  headway  was  made  against  the 
rats  by  dogs  of  the  terrier  tribe,  bred  for  size  and 
strength,  since  it  required  a  dog  of  some  weight 
to  turn  the  heavy  copra,  when  searching  for  its 
prey. 

Cats  were  introduced  in  large  numbers,  but 
they  became  almost  as  great  a  trouble  in  themselves, 
and  the  islands  were  full  of  them.  With  strange 
perversity  these  cats  left  the  rats  alone,  confining 
their  hunting  to  the  destruction  of  birds.  In  con- 
sequence, it  was  feared  that  as  all  the  land-rail 
and  other  ground  birds,  as  well  as  the  black  tern, 
were  decreasing,  they  might  soon  become  extinct. 
And  since  most  of  these  birds  had  been  brought  to 
the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  coconut 
beetle,  that  creature  was  able  to  flourish  and  increase. 
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There  was  no  serious  crime.  Once,  long  ago, 
two  men  being  convicted  of  attempted  murder, 
they  were  sentenced  to  two  years'  labour  within 
the  confines  of  Mr.  Ross's  house  and  office.  At 
the  latter  place,  they  obtained  their  food.  A  line 
was  drawn  beyond  which  they  could  not  go,  and 
people  were  instructed  to  cut  them  down  if  they 
did.  These  men  performed  their  work  under  those 
conditions  for  the  full  term  of  their  sentence, 
and  on  its  expiration  returned  to  their  village. 
Eventually  they  became  well-behaved  members  of 
the  community. 

A  day's  work  consisted  in  husking  and  carrying 
500  nuts.  As  at  Christmas  Island  there  were  no 
snakes  or  wild  animals.  There  were  many  interesting 
tales  connected  with  the  islands,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned. 

One  day,  just  before  dawn,  Mr.  Charles  Ross 
was  standing  beneath  a  tree  on  one  of  the  islands, 
waiting  to  shoot  booby  birds.  Suddenly  he  was 
startled  by  hearing  terrified  shouts  and  cries  from 
the  darkness.  They  were  in  English.  Straining 
his  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  they  came,  he 
managed  to  distinguish  a  sailing  ship,  which  he 
believed  to  be  English,  almost  on  the  reef.  The 
crew,  suddenly  realising  danger,  let  everything  go, 
and  just  missed  being  carried  on  to  the  barrier. 
A  narrower  escape  could  hardly  be  imagined.  In 
a  moment  the  ship  was  out  of  sight  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  her. 

Mr.  Ross,  too,  related  how  he  had  once  watched 
a  fight  between  two  huge  sharks  (the  water  in  the 
lagoon  is  absolutely  clear),  and  this  he  stated  to 
be  worthy  of  record,  since  it  should  dispel  the 
belief  that  a  shark  must    necessarily  turn  on  its 
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back  to  attack.  In  this  instance  the  opponents 
faced  each  other,  dodging  warily,  while  each  made 
fierce  attempts  to  reach  the  base  of  his  adversary's 
tail.  They  parried  this  attack  in  turn,  and  then 
their  jaws  locked,  remaining  so  for  a  space,  until 
they  mutually  disengaged.  This  fight  continued 
some  considerable  time,  till  at  length,  avoiding 
the  jaws  of  his  enemy,  one  seized  the  other  by  the 
vulnerable  spot  at  which  he  had  aimed,  killing 
him  instantly,  with  one  crunch  of  his  teeth. 

There  was  once  a  report  of  a  strange  animal 
on  the  island.  This  was  found  to  be  a  large  crocodile, 
of  a  different  species  from  any  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Malay  Peninsula.  Mr.  Ross  believed  it 
must  have  been  carried  on  driftwood  from  Australia. 

The  present  generation  will  tell  of  the  visit 
of  H.M.S.  Molus,  as  the  then  older  inhabitants 
told  us  of  H.M.S.  Juno,  which  called  in  1857.  Cap- 
tain Groome  and  officers,  by  kind  assistance  and 
generous  hospitality,  did  all  in  their  power  to  render 
this  visit  a  pleasure  for  the  inhabitants,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ross  kept  open  house  for  all  visitors  during 
the  whole  time  of  our  stay.  Personally  it  will 
always  be  an  agreeable  memory  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  such  a  fine  character  as  Mr. 
George  Clunies-Ross,  who  had  tactfully  rendered 
easy  my  somewhat  delicate  task  of  prosecuting 
official  inquiries  concerning  his  rule,  while  living 
as  a  guest  under  his  roof. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BORNEO 

British  North  Borneo 

Double-barrelled  orders  took  me  to  Borneo.  The 
post  of  Consul  there  was  about  to  be  vacant,  as  soon 
as  an  able  officer,  who  had  outlived  his  efficiency, 
could  be  induced  to  depart.  The  choice  for  the 
Foreign  Office  was  limited,  since  it  was  necessary  to 
find  some  one  who  spoke  Malay.  Being  in  London 
on  leave,  I  applied  for  the  post,  and  later  I  was 
informed  that,  after  considering  the  claims  of  many 
candidates,  I  could  be  given  the  appointment,  but — 
and  there  was  a  large  but — the  Colonial  Office  were 
proposing  one  of  their  own  men  for  the  position. 
Therefore,  I  had  better  return  to  Singapore  and  see 
what  I  could  do.  On  my  arrival  there  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  hospitable  Government  House,  the 
High  Commissioner  told  me  that  I  was  a  very 
troublesome  fellow  to  have  been  away,  for  they  had 
wished  to  send  me  at  once  to  Borneo  to  occupy  the 
soon-to-be-vacant  post,  but  there  was  a  but — the 
Foreign  Office  were  proposing  a  candidate  from 
London.  It  was  possible  to  reassure  my  chief  and 
host  concerning  this  "  but,"  seeing  that  in  both 
cases  I  was  "it." 

This  appointment,  though  sought  after,  was  not 
a   very   comfortable   one,    since   it   was   not   only 
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necessary  to  serve  two  departments  whose  respective 
instructions  often  clashed,  but  to  relieve  my  pre- 
decessor before  commencing  to  do  so.  Indeed,  while 
for  some  considerable  time  refusing  to  see  me,  he 
sent  a  cordial  welcome  to  "  the  very  kind  fellow 
who  had  come  so  far  to  do  his  work."  Not  that  he 
had  done  any  himself,  apparently  for  a  very  long 
time.  I  thus  began  to  be  a  Consul  without  knowing 
any  details  of  the  work.  When  we  met  at  last,  my 
colleague  merely  pointed  to  a  heap  of  papers  on  the 
floor,  describing  it  as  Consular  Archives.  A  closer 
inspection  proved  that  these  mainly  consisted  of 
official  letters,  still  unopened.  On  reading  them, 
many  were  found  to  contain  threats  of  what  would 
happen,  etc.,  for  "  so  and  so  was  displeased  and 
intended  to  report  unfavourably."  Those  of  later 
dates  contained  the  records  of  these  reports  from 
divers  persons  of  high  official  rank.  I  once  served 
under  a  chief  who  made  it  a  rule  never  to  open  an 
official  mail  from  home  until  fortified  with  a  stiff 
whisky  and  soda.  My  predecessor  had  apparently 
adopted  the  initial  procedure,  but  omitted  the  more 
important  item  of  the  programme. 

Each  of  these  missives,  arriving  singly,  would  have 
wrung  the  strongest  nerve,  but  seen  there  in  a  lump, 
utterly  disregarded,  duds  which  had  failed  to  hurt, 
they  were  merely  grotesque.  And  as  I  read  wonder- 
ingly,  "  Well,"  said  my  host,  "  anything  interest- 
ing ?  Really,  how  can  you  bother  over  such  things 
in  this  heat  ?  Don't  you  realise  that  this  is  Borneo  ?  " 
"And  the  accounts  ?  "  I  asked,  in  some  trepidation, 
since  I  am  no  good  at  accounts.  One  of  the  jokes 
against  me  in  Jelebu  was  that  I  once  sat  two  whole 
days  on  the  bench  going  through  all  the  accounts 
of  one  of  my  friends  who  had  been  summoned  by 
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his  Chinese  cook,  when  it  was  notorious  that  I  kept 
no  accounts  of  my  own.  The  whole  of  these  Borneo 
accounts  for  years  appeared  to  consist  of  a  few 
figures  scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  Very 
assiduously  and  carefully,  with  the  help  of  a  book  of 
regulations,  did  I  strive  to  give  them  some  appearance 
of  order. 

In  due  course  there  came  a  communication  from 
home,  which,  to  my  undoing,  I  opened.  I  was 
directed  to  rearrange  the  accounts  according  to  a 
certain  specified  form.  I  realised  that  this  would 
only  still  further  expose  the  deficiency,  but  orders 
had  to  be  obeyed.  I  followed  the  instructions  with- 
out any  hope  of  satisfying  the  authority  who  gave 
them.  As  I  anticipated,  his  answer  took  the  form 
of  an  official  censure,  added  to  the  intimation  that 
these  accounts  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  I  learnt  later  that  I  had 
made  an  enemy  of  this  powerful  personage,  whose 
hostility  only  ceased  with  the  termination  of  his 
service  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Alas  !  in  tampering 
with  that  envelope  of  figures  which  had  so  long 
sufficed,  I  found  the  worst  wasp's  nest  I  had  ever 
disturbed. 

My  colleague  was  agreeable  but  refused  to  go, 
thus  my  position  was  undefined.  At  length  he  did 
go,  and  then,  as  his  lack  of  mobility  had  been  ascribed 
to  my  lack  of  ability,  I  rushed  to  the  telegraph  and 
announced  his  departure.  But  after  the  despatch 
of  that  message  he  returned  in  the  pilot's  boat. 
Among  other  good  qualities  this  gentleman  was 
frankness  itself.  Thus,  when  dining  at  Government 
House,  and  being  asked  to  escort  his  hostess  to 
dinner,  he  declined,  saying,  "  This  evening  I  waive 
my  rights;  give  her  to  somebody  else."     And  one 
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Sunday,  being  at  church  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  during  the  sermon  he  suddenly  rose,  exclaiming, 
"  I  can't  stand  another  moment  of  this.  Where  can 
I  go  and  wait  ?  "  Well,  he  did  finally  depart,  leaving 
me  what  seemed  a  pretty  mess  to  clear  up.  And 
being  a  novice  in  Foreign  Office  routine,  this  I  pro- 
ceeded to  do  with  the  energy  of  a  new  broom,  only 
to  find  that  the  dolce  far  niente  of  my  predecessor 
met  with  more  approval.  And  now,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  years,  I  realise  that  such  initiative  from 
a  Consul  must  have  looked  like  presumption  almost 
to  the  verge  of  bad  form. 

Few  of  my  readers  probably  know  much  about 
Borneo,  except  that  it  is  a  very  large  island,  from 
whence  come  cigars.  The  largest  and  most  valuable 
portion  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  As  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  words  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
native  vocabulary  are  interpreted  as  Dutch.  Thus, 
turkey  is  Dutch-chicken ;  rabbit,  Dutch-rat ;  soda 
water,  Dutch- water,  etc.  The  world  beyond  being 
little  known,  Holland  is  believed  to  be  the  greatest 
power.  This  is  easy  to  understand  if  you  look  at 
the  map  and  mark  the  immense  size  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  comparison  with  the  island  dots  of 
Penang  and  Singapore.  British  North  Borneo  belongs 
to  a  Chartered  Company. 

The  first  lands  to  start  the  now  extensive  posses- 
sions of  this  Government  were  originally  ceded  to  an 
American,  who  arranged  for  their  transfer  to  a 
Company.  These  territories  are  ruled  after  methods 
adopted  with  such  success  by  H.M.  Government  in 
the  Native  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Thus, 
at  various  posts  throughout  the  country  officers  are 
stationed  who,  aided  by  headmen  chosen  from 
among  the  people,  collect  revenue  and  administer 
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justice.  There  was  at  that  time  a  small  force  of 
police,  maintained  chiefly  at  headquarters,  but 
officers  in  outlying  districts  must,  as  in  the  Peninsula, 
rely  upon  the  moral  influence  of  their  rule. 

The  possibilities  for  development  in  this  country 
are  immense. 

The  remaining  parts  of  Borneo  come  under  the 
sway  of  the  Raja  of  Sarawak  and  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei  respectively.  These  two  kingdoms  were 
carved  out  of  former  possessions  of  the  Sultan,  of 
which  I  subjoin  the  following  brief  description. 

Brunei 

In  former  days  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  was  Sultan 
of  the  greater  part  of  Borneo.  He  also  ruled  many 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Then  his  fame  was  known 
throughout  the  China  Sea.  In  time  Chinese  obtained 
great  influence  in  this  kingdom.  Tradition  told  how 
once  upon  a  time  two  Chinese  magnates  came  to 
Borneo,  to  snatch  the  dragon's  tooth  which  lay 
upon  its  highest  peak.  Achieving  the  object  of  their 
quest,  they  started  to  return  to  China,  but  quarrelled 
on  the  point  of  precedence,  and  as  to  which  of  them 
should  have  the  honour  of  presenting  this  trophy  to 
the  Emperor.  The  actual  finder  was  junior  in  rank 
and  age.  Matters  being  thus  complicated,  the  pair 
parted  company,  the  senior  sailing  for  China  with 
the  dragon's  tooth,  while  the  finder  returned  to 
Borneo,  where  he  sought  consolation  in  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan.  In  those  days 
such  a  position  compensated  even  for  loss  of  an 
Emperor's  favour.  The  whole  country  was  a  garden, 
and  compatriots  of  the  alien  prince  came  in  their 
thousands  to  till  it.     The  great  town  built  over  the 
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water  of  the  Brunei  River  was  a  city  of  delight,  and 
on  the  broad  streets,  which  bridged  its  depth,  people 
of  all  nations  were  coming  and  going  while  gaily 
decked  elephants  bore  costly  merchandise  for  princes 
to  their  palaces  across  bridges  suspended  above  the 
stream.  Ships  from  all  the  world  sailed  up  the 
broad  river,  anchoring  off  the  town  where  foodstuffs 
and  luxuries  from  foreign  lands  were  exchanged  for 
the  sago,  pepper,  and  curious  brasswork  of  the 
country.  But  this  story,  handed  down  through 
passing  generations,  must  now  seem  as  unsubstantial 
as  a  dream.  Yet  it  remains  an  undisputed  fact  that 
once  elephants  were  used  as  described.  Now  all 
glory  has  departed  and  a  miserable  collection  of 
houses  set  on  crazy  piers  above  the  water,  known 
as  the  Venice  of  Hovels,  is  all  that  came  to  my  view, 
when  arriving  there  some  twenty-three  years  ago. 
The  Brunei  which  I  saw  was  a  symbol  of  decay,  its 
aspect  squalid  and  forlorn. 

The  first  Treaty  with  the  British  describes  the 
Sultan  as  Sultan  of  Borneo.  Little  now  remains  of 
that  once  vast  kingdom.  During  my  stay  the 
monarch  was  a  very  old  man,  troubled  with  debt 
and  worried  by  creditors.  Yet  he  remained  firm  in 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  money  which  the  British 
Government  had  awarded  as  compensation  to  be 
paid  by  Raja  Brooke  for  the  cession  of  the  province 
of  Limbang. 

The  main  street  stretched  over  the  water,  as  in 
the  days  of  prosperity,  but  it  was  now  a  ricketty  con- 
trivance of  planks  and  poles  with  dangerous  gaps  in 
between.  Here  contented  Chinamen  had  established 
shops,  selling  on  credit  to  impecunious  Rajas,  who 
never  intended  to  pay.  Such  debts  were  ultimately 
settled  by  granting  authority  to  go  and  squeeze 
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people  in  some  outlying  district,  over  which  they 
held  shadowy  claims.  As  these  taxes  had  always 
been  previously  collected,  such  dealings  often  led  to 
trouble.  All  buildings  were  over  the  water,  that  of 
the  Sultan  being  slightly  more  imposing  than  the 
rest.  The  market  showed  the  greatest  signs  of 
animation,  business  being  conducted  in  boats,  whose 
owners  wore  enormous  hats,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  moving  field  of  mushrooms  of  gigantic  size. 
Children  played  in  the  water  before  they  could  walk, 
rolling  from  verandahs  to  lagoon  as  though  it  were 
a  nursery  floor.  The  surrounding  country,  gorgeously 
beautiful,  was  very  sparsely  inhabited. 

As  there  were  no  police,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  fishing,  no  one  did  any  work,  Brunei  at  that  time 
was  an  agreeable  asylum  for  any  criminal  who  had 
found  more  enlightened  places  insecure.  Some  miles 
below  the  town  was  the  British  Consulate,  also  over 
the  water,  and  here  for  many  weeks  I  lay,  unable  to 
walk,  through  having  been  poisoned  at  a  banquet 
given  by  certain  Rajas  in  my  honour.  As  I  had 
strict  orders  to  prevent  as  much  of  the  robbery  as 
possible,  and  protect  the  Sultan,  various  Rajas  of 
the  Court  resented  such  influence  as  I  had  managed 
to  obtain,  and  this  method  for  my  removal  had  been 
politely  arranged.  It  was  a  poisonous  fish  which 
brought  on  my  serious  illness,  but  failed  to  complete 
the  programme  by  causing  my  death.  The  deed 
was  well  known  and  discussed,  and  when  I  was 
carried  to  the  Sultan  to  complain,  that  monarch 
showed  great  distress,  hoping  that  I  should  not  die, 
since  the  consequences  for  himself  would  be  so 
unpleasant.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to 
comfort  me  by  explaining  that  many  people  were 
poisoned  daily  in  Brunei,  and  that  some  of  them 
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occasionally  recovered.  The  usual  method  was  to 
administer  powdered  glass  or  human  hair,  chopped 
fine  in  the  victim's  food,  therefore  my  condition  was 
brought  about  by  some  more  ingenious  device. 
From  time  to  time  it  was  my  duty  to  interview  the 
Sultan,  conveying  communications  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or  to  conduct  delicate  negotiations 
with  his  powerful  neighbours.  Then  I  would  row 
up  to  the  pier  of  His  Highness'  palace,  and  as  I 
approached,  a  salute  was  fired  from  ancient  guns, 
relics  of  the  Dutch  regime.  These  pieces  were 
ranged  along  the  shaky  platforms,  and  crowds  would 
assemble,  their  fingers  pressed  to  their  ears,  dashing 
hastily  away  before  each  explosion  came.  These 
guns  went  off  irregularly  and  unexpectedly,  common 
blasting  powder  being  the  kind  mostly  used,  and  as 
I  climbed  up  the  ladder  steps  and  proceeded  along 
the  platforms  to  the  palace,  it  was  not  easy  to  appear 
dignified  and  calm,  when  at  any  moment  another 
gun  might  fire  at  close  range.  I  often  begged  to  be 
received  as  a  friend  without  ceremony,  but  the 
Sultan  explained  that,  though  he  and  I  might  desire 
this,  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  my  request, 
since,  if  guns  did  not  herald  my  coming,  he  would  be 
suspected  of  secret  dealings  with  the  British  repre- 
sentative. The  audience  room  was  open  to  all,  and 
a  great  crowd  used  to  collect. 

My  seat  was  between  the  muzzles  of  two  great 
brass  guns  pointing  at  each  side  of  my  head,  which, 
though  suggestive,  seemed  harmless  enough.  Then 
attendants  brought  large  cigarettes  of  over  a  foot 
long,  rolled  in  dried  banana  leaf,  varying  in  length 
according  to  rank,  and  each  cigarette  had  an  immense 
butterfly  in  golden  paper  affixed  to  the  centre.  That 
for  the  Sultan  was  very  long,  almost  a  foot  and  a 
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half,  the  one  handed  to  me  being  about  a  foot,  and 
thinner  in  make.  To  any  one  present  with  me  of 
lesser  rank,  was  handed  a  cigarette  of  still  more 
modest  length  and  circumference.  And  the  same 
with  our  candles  made  of  beeswax.  The  one  set 
beside  the  Sultan  being  extremely  thick,  while  mine, 
though  smaller,  would  have  been  considered  huge  in 
any  other  place.  It  was  not  altogether  easy  to  light 
these  smokes,  unless  the  candle  had  been  set  at  the 
exact  distance  for  their  end  to  get  in  contact  with 
the  flame. 

After  the  scene  was  set,  there  commenced  a  series 
of  arguments,  in  which  I  was  led  politely  but  adroitly 
into  carefully  prepared  traps.  At  that  time  the 
Sultan  would  speak  of  nothing  but  Limbang,  and 
how  greatly  he  wanted  this  lost  province  back. 
Thus  one  day  he  asked  quite  casually,  "  Who  and 
what  is  Salisbury  ?  "  Unsuspecting  I  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  this  statesman's  power,  and  how  he 
could  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  When  this 
speech  was  concluded  the  Sultan,  turning  to  all  the 
Rajas  present,  exclaimed,  "  Is  not  that  fortunate ! 
That  is  the  best  news  he  could  have  given  us."  And 
then,  dreading  what  was  coming,  I  was  obliged  to 
listen,  as  it  was  told,  how  for  years  they  had  kept 
an  old  letter  signed  "  Salisbury,"  which  had  been 
disregarded  as  of  no  value,  now  it  would  be  searched 
for  and  produced.  And  then  it  came,  and  handing 
it  to  me  I  was  requested  to  read  it.  It  declared  that 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  being  protected  by  the  great 
White  Queen,  no  one  should  take  his  lands  or  do 
him  wrong. 

When  this  had  been  duly  read  and  translated, 
there  was  silence  as  the  Sultan  said,  "  As  Raja  Brooke 
has  taken  our  land  of  Limbang  and  refuses  to  return 
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it,  we  thought,  of  course,  that  all  that  about  pro- 
tection by  the  White  Queen  was  nought  but  words, 
now,  since  we  learn  from  you  that  Salisbury's  signa- 
ture is  good,  we  request  that  you  will  at  once  com- 
municate with  him,  and  let  him  know  how  the  Raja 
of  Sarawak,  said  to  be  an  Englishman,  has  stolen 
our  land." 

I  had  to  escape  from  this  pitfall  as  well  as  could 
be  managed,  while  troubled  for  myself,  since  I  had 
already  gathered  that  to  mention  Limbang,  a  chose 
jugee,  in  a  despatch  was  to  give  the  scorers  of 
black  marks  a  chance  to  place  another  against  my 
name. 

One  more  instance  of  these  conversations  with 
royalty  may  be  mentioned.  It  was  during  the 
American  war  with  Spain,  and  while  I  was  puffing 
at  my  long  cigarette,  pretending  to  sip  coffee,  which 
I  hoped  contained  no  poison,  His  Highness  remarked, 
"  What  sort  of  people  are  the  Americans  ?  Are 
they  white  ?  "  At  this  the  listening  hundreds 
pressed  closer  to  hear  my  reply.  Then  I  explained 
that  Americans  were  very  like  English  people  in 
appearance  and  spoke  the  same  language.  This 
information  brought  murmurs  of  approral.  Then 
the  Sultan  continued,  "  Are  they  honesx  ?  "  "Of 
course,"  I  said,  anticipating  no  trap,  "  I  told  you 
they  were  like  the  English."  "  Oh  !  is  not  that 
fortunate !  "  exclaimed  the  Sultan  in  a  louder  voice, 
turning  to  his  audience.  "  Hear  what  he  tells  us  ? 
The  Americans  are  honest,"  then,  once  more  address- 
ing me,  he  went  on  to  explain  that  long  ago  his 
islands,  the  Philippines,  had  been  stolen  by  Spain — 
whose  people  were  not  honest  at  all,  and  how  he 
heard  that  the  Americans  had  taken  them,  and 
Allah  had  granted  his  prayer,  for  the  Americans  were 
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honest;  would  I  at  once  now  write  to  my  friend 
Salisbury,  and  ask  him  to  order  the  Americans  to 
return  him  his  islands  ? 

Rather  weakly  I  answered,  "All  that  is  very 
long  ago."  "  Listen,"  cried  the  Sultan.  "  Very  long 
ago ;  if  a  man  stole  your  watch  fifty  years  ago,  and 
you  met  him  using  it,  would  you  say  '  Poor  man, 
keep  my  watch  because  the  theft  was  so  very  long 
ago '  ?  "  And  that  unpleasant  interview  did  not  finish 
until  I  had  been  asked  to  give  my  word  that  I  would 
write  on  this  subject  at  once.  Regarding  this  as 
my  duty,  I  did,  well  knowing  that  the  scorer  would 
get  out  his  black  pencil  again.  In  fact,  the  Foreign 
Office  must  have  considered  me  mad.  But,  what 
else  could  I  have  said — because  Americans  are 
honest. 

When  I  was  obliged  to  harass  the  Sultan  by 
bringing  unpleasant  matters  to  his  notice,  such  as 
enforcing  a  law  in  accordance  with  advice  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  he  would  cordially  agree  with 
me  that  this  should  be  done,  and  then,  rising  from 
his  throne,  invite  me  to  occupy  it,  and  as  Sultan 
proclaim  these  matters  as  I  desired  them  to  be,  he 
could  never  venture  to  do  so,  while  I  would  know 
very  well  how  to  act.  On  one  occasion  a  poor 
Danish  gentleman  had  been  shot  and  then  thrown 
into  the  river.  He  was  shot  through  the  floor  of 
his  house.  When  I  arrived  he  was  still  conscious 
and  able  to  explain  that  he  could  not  be  blamed  for 
carelessness,  since  it  had  always  been  his  custom  to 
eat  his  meals  while  sitting  on  a  box.  This  alluded 
to  the  local  custom  of  passers-by  gliding  silently 
beneath  a  house  in  a  boat,  and  jabbing  the  inmates 
through  the  plaited  floor  with  their  spears.  He 
eventually  recovered  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one 
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arm,  but  the  matter  caused  the  Sultan  many  anxious 
moments,  especially  when  the  Dane  made  a  dramatic 
denouncement  of  the  murderer  in  his  presence,  while 
His  Highness  implored  him  to  refrain,  until  I  could 
sit  on  the  throne.  Of  course  identity  of  the  actual 
criminal  was  a  matter  of  general  knowledge. 

The  effects  of  my  poisoning  became  so  bad  after 
a  time  that  I  took  all  the  remedies  which  were 
brought  to  me.  One  good  lady  recommended 
scrapings  off  the  floor  of  the  fish  market,  while 
another  prescribed  white  ointments  used  for  new- 
born babes.  The  worst  remedy  of  all  was  a  bottle 
of  brown  lotion  brought  by  a  sailor  from  the  Malaccas. 
Its  smell  was  so  atrocious,  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear  it,  yet  I  had  reached  such  a  depth  of  despair 
that  even  this  stuff  was  poured  liberally  over  my 
body.  For  my  limbs  had  swollen  terribly,  and  I  was 
covered  with  sores.  I  was  moved  to  Labuan,  and, 
while  there,  Captain  Sir  Edward  Chichester  came  in 
H.M.S.  Immortalite,  just  after  his  historic  action  at 
Manilla,  which  prevented  a  collision  between  Admiral 
Dewey  and  the  German  Admiral,  bringing  their 
countries  to  the  verge  of  war.  This  kind  friend 
took  me  with  him  to  Singapore,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  all  the  incidents  of  that  famous 
episode,  told  by  the  chief  actors  coming  straight  from 
its  scene. 

Admiral  Sir  Edward  Chichester,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  was  a  grand  and  noble  character,  and,  years 
later,  when  dining  with  him  during  his  command  at 
Gibraltar,  I  recollect  an  American  Admiral  making 
a  speech,  and  saying  that  "  You  Britishers  don't 
know  what  the  name  Chichester  means  to  us.  If 
Sir  Edward  will  come  to  the  States,  all  the  country 
will  rise  to  honour  him  there."     The  name  of  Sir 
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Edward  Chichester  will  find  a  place  in  history  among 
those  who  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  our 
country  and  to  humanity. 

It  seems  a  steep  descent  after  writing  of  such  a 
man  to  return  to  my  own  humble  fate,  yet  I  must 
record  that  I  arrived  at  Singapore,  where  some 
eighteen  doctors  came  to  see  me,  the  fame  of  my 
poisoning  have  preceded  me.  After  enjoying  much 
kind  care  and  hospitality  from  the  Governor  and 
Lady  Mitchell,  I  went  to  Selangor,  where,  among 
friends,  with  the  aid  of  natural  warm  springs,  I  was 
sufficiently  cured  to  return  to  my  duties  at  Borneo. 
I  was  given  a  passage  there  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  whose  Flag  Captain  was  Captain  Jellicoe. 
The  Admiral  and  officers  stayed  some  time  with  me 
at  Labuan,  where  I  then  occupied  the  old  Govern- 
ment House,  spending  Christmas  with  me.  The 
Admiral  took  me  to  Brunei  and  Sandakan  on  board 
H.M.S.  Alacrity.  At  the  end  of  his  visit  he  wrote 
a  cordial  appreciation  of  my  services  to  the  Admiralty, 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  to-day.  On 
leaving  Borneo  these  good  friends  went  to  China, 
and  their  achievements  during  the  Boxer  troubles 
are  recorded  in  weightier  chronicles. 

Sarawak 

As  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  revive  recollections 
of  Sarawak  I  have  kept  a  description  of  this  country 
until  the  last.  It  deals  with  conditions  as  I  found 
them,  when  holding  office  as  His  Majesty's  Consul, 
in  the  reign  of  His  Highness  Sir  Charles  Brooke,  the 
late  Raja  of  Sarawak.  This  kingdom  ruled  by  a 
British  Raja  was  unique.  Unfortunately,  although 
not  for  its  own  sake,  the  country  was  then  little 
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known.  For  its  ruler  was  opposed  to  all  advertise- 
ment or  push.  He  regarded  his  inheritance  as  a 
sacred  trust,  held  for  the  people.  Thus  no  en- 
couragement was  given  to  speculators  or  concession- 
hunters,  likely  to  encroach  on  the  preserves,  or  to 
upset  the  time-honoured  customs  of  his  subjects. 
The  Raja  was  in  every  sense  king  and  ruler  of  his 
country,  and  beloved  by  all,  with  a  sentiment  akin 
to  fanaticism.  He  was  accessible  to  all  who  wished 
to  see  him,  consequently  the  spacious  halls  of  his 
palace  were  always  full  of  visitors,  often  from  the 
far-distant  interior,  anxious  for  interviews,  as  His 
Highness  passed  on  his  way  to  Court  followed  by 
one  attendant  holding  aloft  a  large  white  umbrella, 
the  only  outward  sign  of  his  exalted  rank. 

All  responsible  posts  in  the  service  were  filled 
by  young  officers  of  high  attainments,  many  bearing 
famous  and  honourable  names.  In  addition  the 
Raja  was  assisted  by  a  "  Council  of  Chiefs,"  selected 
from  the  Malays  of  the  country,  and,  in  all  out- 
stations,  chiefs  among  the  natives  co-operated  in 
the  work  of  the  European  officer  in  charge. 

The  record  of  early  days  in  Sarawak  reads  like 
some  thrilling  romance.  The  first  Raja,  Sir  James 
Brooke,  was  not  only  a  hero  but  as  great  a  bene- 
factor to  his  fellow-men  as  many  more  widely  known 
to  fame.  The  second  Raja,  of  whom  I  now  write, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  our 
Empire.  The  reigning  Raja  is  reported  to  be  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  In  this 
slight  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  their 
great  and  noble  work.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
steps  by  which  a  country  was  wrested  from  bar- 
barism and  cruelty,  oppression  and  crime,  and  led 
gradually  into  the  paths  of  civilisation  would  fill  too 
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much  space.     But  this  was  the  work  of  two  men's 
lives. 

Sometimes  countries  have  been  seized  in  the 
raw,  dumped  down  with  a  new  set  of  surroundings, 
slightly  varnished,  and  told  to  be  good.  To  outward 
observers  and  newspaper  paragraphists  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  civilisation,  but  how  deep  has  it  penetrated  ? 
I  once  read  a  delightful  story  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creely, 
a  coloured  clergyman,  a  model  example  for  his 
township,  where  eventually  he  chose  a  good  white 
lady  for  his  wife.  For  a  while  no  husband  could 
have  led  a  more  exemplary  life,  but  soon,  on  certain 
dates,  he  took  to  staying  away  late  at  nights.  His 
wife  becoming  suspicious  followed  him,  and,  on 
hearing  music  and  singing  in  the  forest,  hurried 
forward  to  look,  and  saw  naked  savages  dancing 
and  leaping  round  a  roaring  fire.  Their  leader  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Creely.  His  varnish  had  come  off. 
I  have  personally  seen  countries  snatched  from  the 
sleep  of  centuries  and  endowed  in  a  brief  space  of 
time  with  roads,  railways,  telegraphs  and  all  the 
resources  of  our  civilisation,  and  left  to  carry  on. 
In  most  instances  the  startled  people  accepted  their 
new  conditions  with  dignified  ease,  deftly  concealing 
the  irksomeness  of  such  a  lightning-flash  change. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that,  as  individuals,  they  could 
actually  identify  themselves  with  conditions  which 
it  took  their  masters  and  mentors  long  generations 
to  assimilate.  I  remember  a  Sultan  failing  to 
enthuse  as  I  had  hoped  over  the  advent  of  the 
railway.  "  Yes,  truly,"  said  he,  "  it  does  go  faster 
than  a  bullock  cart  or  a  boat,  but  then  I  am  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  it  prevents  my  meeting  my  people  on 
the  way. ' '  In  another  case  when  speaking  with  a  chief 
and  alluding  to  our  increase  of  revenue  he  remarked, 
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"  Yes,  the  white  men  certainly  do  have  better 
houses  now."  While  a  more  enlightened  monarch 
like  the  late  Sultan  of  Johore,  took  what  seemed 
a  white  man's  view,  for,  while  discussing  these 
subjects,  he  replied,  "  What  can  the  people  you  speak 
of  want  with  money  ?  It  would  only  enable  them  to 
eat  two  bananas  when  one  would  suffice." 

Sarawak  was  a  country  deliberately  led  lente- 
ment  pour  alter  vite.  And  the  natives  of  this 
thickly  populated  land,  of  many  races,  Malays, 
Dyaks,  Keniahs,  Kayans,  Dusuns,  to  mention  only 
a  few,  formerly  all  at  enmity  with  each  other,  have 
been  led  by  tactful  guidance  to  live  in  harmony, 
confident  in  the  word  of  a  British  King  promising 
justice.  The  King  himself  was  a  retiring  English 
gentleman,  with  the  courteous  manners  so  unfortu- 
nately supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
"  old  school." 

Raja  Brooke  was  not  a  seeker  after  fame,  and 
though  honours  and  decorations  found  their  way 
to  Sarawak  from  all  countries,  he  once  said  to  me, 
that  until  honours  and  salutes  were  abolished,  the 
world  would  not  be  really  civilised. 

In  his  own  waters  the  Raja  was  entitled  to  a 
Royal  salute.  When  visiting  a  British  colony, 
the  number  of  guns  was  decreased,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  gave  strict  orders  it  should  not  be 
exceeded,  which  sometimes  placed  local  authorities 
in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  once  my  duty  on 
receipt  of  a  telegram  to  convey  a  hint  on  this  subject 
to  the  commander  of  an  American  man-of-war, 
much  to  his  surprise,  since  he  was  prepared  to  give 
"  even  a  larger  number  of  guns  if  it  could  please  the 
gentleman  any." 

The  officers  of  the  Raja  who  were  present  would 
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have  preferred  to  resign  rather  than  assist  me  to 
comply  with  the  orders  telegraphed,  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  do  it  myself.  All  went  well, 
however,  and  when  I  hurried  on  board  to  meet 
the  Raja,  who  was  arriving  as  my  guest,  I  received 
his  thanks  for  having  spared  him  the  awkwardness 
of  returning  a  salute  for  which  his  men  may  not 
have  been  prepared.  Another  pleasant  "  Eastern  " 
reply,  since,  His  Highness  having  been  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  there  was  little  concerning  his  own  yacht 
which  he  did  not  know,  or  did  not  have  ready, 
and  when  at  sea  it  was  his  practice  to  keep  the  middle 
watch. 

That  night  at  dinner  it  was  my  privilege  to  bring 
about  a  meeting  between  the  Raja  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  man-of-war,  Captain, 
later  Admiral,  Sperry,  who  took  the  American 
fleet  round  the  world. 

The  story  went  that  the  Sarawak  flag  had  been 
seen  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  no  one  on  board 
could  name  it.  It  was  said  that  a  British  man- 
of-war  had  been  similarly  puzzled. 

In  the  Raja's  dominions  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  of  the  coal  mines  are  almost  unlimited.  The 
ships  of  Captain  Sperry  required  coal.  The  presence 
of  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand  seemed  fortunate. 
But  I  learnt  that  the  dignity  and  the  courtesy  of 
this  Eastern  potentate's  personality,  together  with 
the  interest  of  his  conversation,  so  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  gallant  commander,  that  his  thoughts 
failed  to  descend  to  the  level  of  coal  before  time  had 
arrived  for  coffee  and  cigarettes.  The  general  Ameri- 
can verdict  on  my  guest  being  "  that  he  was  every 
inch  a  king." 

This   was   the    time   of    the   American- Spanish 
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war,  during  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
much  of  American  naval  and  military  officers.  In 
fact,  those  in  command  often  came  long  journeys 
to  consult  with  me  concerning  phases  of  their  work, 
learning  that  I  had  spent  many  years  in  helping  to 
administer  partially  civilised  countries  without  mili- 
tary aid,  although  they  found  it  hard  to  believe 
it  could  be  dispensed  with. 

I  was  then  inhabiting  the  only  large  house  in 
Labuan,  Government  House,  temporarily  lent  by 
the  kindness  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company, 
and  there  being  no  good  hotel  my  American  friends 
used  this  house  as  their  home,  and  greatly  appreciated 
even  its  moderate  comfort,  after  their  days  of 
arduous  campaigning. 

The  rats  were  so  numerous  in  the  house,  that 
in  the  morning  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  most 
of  the  contents  of  the  cotton-stuffed  pillows  lying 
loose  around  a  sleeper's  head.  Rats  sought  out 
the  seeds  which  careless  stuffers  had  left  within. 
I  used  to  leave  spare  pillows  on  the  floor  as  ground- 
bait  to  keep  tormentors  away. 

Being  always  anxious  that  natives  should  not 
be  misjudged  or  misunderstood,  I  did  what  was 
possible  to  bring  such  a  point  of  view  to  the  notice 
of  the  Lower  Deck,  many  of  whom,  like  some  of 
my  own  countrymen,  possessed  narrow  views  con- 
cerning people  of  colour,  classing  them  all  under 
that  horrible  word  "  nigger."  To  this  end  I  once 
gave  a  large  entertainment  to  sailors  which  they 
seemed  to  appreciate,  as  they  said  that  to  sit  in 
a  chair  and  smoke  and  drink  at  their  ease  seemed 
a  joy  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Before  my  guests  left  I  was  able  to  improve 
the  occasion  with  a  few  words  in  connection  with 
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their  approaching  visit  to  the  Sulu  Islands,  whose 
Sultan,  mainly  through  my  advice,  had  recently 
submitted  to  the  Americans. 

These  sailors  must  have  taken  my  hints  in  good 
part,  since  a  few  nights  later,  seeing  a  large  crowd 
on  the  lawn  outside,  I  went  out  to  find  it  composed 
of  bluejackets,  whose  spokesman  informed  me  they 
had  come  to  return  my  kindness  by  giving  an 
impromptu  entertainment.  Being  asked  whether 
any  could  play  or  sing,  "  We  all  are  picked  men, 
sir,"  came  the  reply.  So  I  asked  them  to  come 
"  right  in,"  and  we  certainly  passed  a  most  delightful 
evening,  too  good,  I  felt,  for  my  sole  benefit.  And 
when  leaving,  these  gifted  American  sailors  gave 
me  an  additional  pleasant  surprise  as  they  marched 
away  singing  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

Meantime,  though  my  American  friends  were 
conquering,  and,  in  this  one  instance,  were  assisted 
to  do  so  by  my  personal  influence  with  the  natives, 
an  action  duly  approved  by  Lord  Salisbury,  assistance 
was  urgently  needed  by  Spanish  sufferers  from  the 
war. 

For  when  Admiral  Dewey  had  smashed  up 
Spanish  ships  at  Manilla,  Spanish  people  on  isolated 
islands,  hitherto  depending  on  their  visits  for  pro- 
tection, were  left  helpless  and  deserted.  A  massacre 
ensued  when  this  was  realised  by  the  natives. 

Many  women  and  children  took  refuge  in  churches 
after  their  menkind  had  been  killed,  and,  in  one 
island,  some  of  them  were  saved  through  my  good 
fortune  in  finding  a  brave  British  captain  who, 
at  my  request,  went  to  their  rescue.  They  were 
brought  to  Labuan  and  sent  home  by  me.  The 
captain  was  subsequently  rewarded  by  the  present  of 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  from  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
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I  certainly  desired  no  reward,  yet  when  in  later 
days  I  spent  some  sixteen  years  in  Spain,  no  re- 
ference to  this  timely  assistance  ever  came  to  my 
ears.  Poor  people,  and  poor  Philippine  Islanders  ! 
(though  such  exclamations  perhaps  belong  to  the 
past).  Yet  I  remember,  when  telling  my  American 
friends  that  I  had  much  sympathy  with  their  enemies,, 
being  pleasantly  astonished  by  the  reply,  "  And 
so,  sir,  have  all  of  us."  Anxiously  I  brought 
these  matters  to  the  notice  of  the  American  high 
command,  begging  them  to  assume  the  life-saving 
duties  which  Spanish  vessels  could  no  longer  perform. 
Although  deploring  the  situation,  it  was  explained 
that  their  ships  were  all  too  big  for  the  purpose. 
One  of  their  cruisers,  the  Charlestown,  I  think 
it  was,  did  get  lost  while  attempting  a  too  near 
approach  to  the  land. 

One  of  these  Naval  officers  among  my  guests 
had  recently  served  on  board  the  Maine,  being 
in  a  boat  actually  rowing  out  to  return  as  she  blew 
up  in  the  harbour  at  Havana,  thus  originating  the 
war. 

Not  long  ago,  meeting  one  of  the  staff  of  Admiral 
Sims,  in  London  at  a  dinner  during  the  war,  I  was 
introduced  to  him.  Whereat  he  smiled,  saying, 
"  Why  this  is  Mr.  Dash  of  Borneo." 

As  Aguinaldo  was  then  making  Borneo  his 
headquarters,  while  American  men-of-war  followed 
to  watch,  it  was  a  busy  time  in  those  neutral  States. 

I  was  to  have  gone  a  cruise  on  board  the  York- 
town  with  Captain  Sperry,  and  most  hospitable 
preparations  were  made  for  my  accommodation. 
But  it  happened  that  duty  called  me  elsewhere, 
and  I  embarked  on  board  a  British  gunboat  to 
perform  it.     It  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  occasions 
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when  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  or  rather  his  unruly 
Rajas,  needed  a  little  official  coercing.  I  had  to 
appear  with  all  the  might  of  a  man-of-war  to  press 
home  the  advice  for  better  conduct,  and  the  admoni- 
tion proving  successful,  we  departed.  A  few  days 
later,  I  returned  in  my  usual  humble  and  solitary 
manner,  and  (as  after  reading  the  section  on  Brunei 
you  will  readily  understand)  the  Sultan  and  Co. 
quickly  forgot  the  lesson,  and  things  went  on  as 
chaotically  as  before. 

It  was  many  long  years  before  I  really  took  a 
voyage  in  an  American  man-of-war.  I  did  so 
from  Gibraltar  to  Devonport  during  the  war,  seen 
off  by  Admiral  Niblack,  who  had  kindly  arranged 
for  my  passage.  For  ten  days  and  nights,  as  sole 
escort  to  a  convoy,  we  scoured  the  route  for  sub- 
marines. How  kind  those  naval  officers  were  and 
how  extremely  lively  that  little  ship,  which  bobbed 
in  and  out  among  that  offensively  painted  fleet  of 
slow  movers !  One  ship  in  particular,  painted  with 
bright  pink  squares  with  pea-green  spots,  seemed 
to  flaunt  these  bilious  hues  at  any  seasick  moment. 
And  what  cold  feet  the  enemy  must  have  had  not 
to  have  dashed  in  and  sunk  the  whole  lot  of  these 
coloured  tubs  which  were  committed  to  our  charge ! 
And  "  the  crew  "  !  that  is  how  they  signed  themselves 
when  addressing  me  a  round  letter  bidding  me  fare- 
well and  hoping  to  have  me  as  passenger  again. 
They  were  mostly  volunteers,  students  from  Harvard 
and  Yale. 

Yes,  my  memories  of  the  American  Navy  are 
almost  as  happy  as  those  connected  with  our  own.  I 
write  "almost,"  since  nothing  in  my  life  has  equalled 
the  pleasure  of  being  privileged  to  count  more 
naval  friends  than  any  contemporary  civilian.     When 
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meeting  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  it  always 
seems  difficult  not  to  converse  as  though  I  had 
known  him  for  years. 

But  it  will  be  unusual  to  close  a  chapter  headed 
"  Borneo  "  without  a  reference  to  "  heads."  These 
are  taken  by  Dyaks,  since  no  woman  cares  to  regard 
with  favour  a  man  who  cannot  boast  of  such  a 
trophy.  The  Raja  had  tried  to  put  down  this 
practice,  but  a  custom  handed  on  through  genera- 
tions is  not  easy  to  suppress.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  head  to  be  cut  from  a  living  body,  nor  to  have 
belonged  to  an  enemy.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
trophy  was  esteemed  as  evidence  of  the  possessor's 
valour,  and  when  Europeans  buried  their  dead, 
it  was  necessary  to  do  so  secretly  at  night  that  the 
grave  might  not  be  subsequently  disturbed. 

I  have  often  sojourned  in  Dyak  houses  where 
dried  human  heads  hung  in  bunches  from  rafters 
on  the  ceiling.  When  the  women  of  our  hosts 
were  instructed  to  dance  in  my  honour,  these  were 
unhooked  and  taken  down,  their  mouths  filled 
with  rice,  and,  each  damsel  taking  one,  they  would 
gently  rock  it  to  and  fro  in  time  with  the  music 
of  the  dance.  The  entertainment  over,  the  poor 
relics  were  returned  to  their  places,  and  we  sought 
our  mats  for  sleep.  On  other  occasions,  when 
visiting  up-country  police  stations,  I  was  permitted 
to  see  the  room  where  unclaimed  heads,  freshly 
severed,  hung  suspended  by  the  hair.  These  were 
certainly  gruesome  spectacles. 

The  following  has  been  given  me  as  a  good 
recipe  for  preparing  the  head  of  an  enemy :  "  Boil 
the  head  of  your  enemy :  fill  it  with  hot  stones 
till  it  shrinks,  renewing  the  hot  stones  from  time 
to  time:    then  hang  it  up  and  abuse  it:    sew  up 
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the  lips  so  that  it  cannot  reply,  after  which  it  may 
be  hung  up  as  a  trophy  for  ever.  In  appearance 
it  is  now  small  like  the  head  of  a  monkey,  having 
long  hair  on  the  top  with  long  threads  hanging 
from  the  lips." 

No  story  of  Sarawak,  however  superficial,  would 
be  complete  which  lacks  mention  of  Admiral  Sir 
Harry  Keppel,  whose  help  was  instrumental  in 
placing  the  first  Raja  on  the  throne.  During  my 
stay  in  Borneo  this  fine  old  naval  officer,  then 
over  ninety  years  of  age,  visited  us.  He  was  wont 
to  speak  of  His  Highness  the  Raja  as  "  my  youngster," 
the  latter  having  served  under  him  as  his  midshipman. 
The  Raja  at  that  time  was  about  seventy.  Sir 
Harry  Keppel  told  us  that  he  had  come  out  to  die, 
and  be  buried  in  Sarawak  waters.  On  one  occasion, 
when  I  had  ventured  to  say  cheerfully,  "  Oh  !  we 
will  patch  you  up  and  send  you  home  fit,  Admiral," 
he  turned  to  me  and  replied  warningly :  "I  don't 
advise  you  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  my  dear 
fellow,  for,  if  you  do,  you  won't  find  yourself  on 
speaking  terms  with  any  of  my  relations,  and  they 
are  many."  Admiral  Keppel  visited  Sarawak,  and 
was  received  there  with  all  honour  in  the  kingdom 
which  owed  him  so  much.  And  he  not  only  failed 
to  die  but  returned  home  in  good  health,  revisiting 
the  East  at  a  still  later  date.  The  Admiral  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  disabilities  of  age,  and, 
insisting  that  he  could  "  sling  his  hammock  "  any- 
where, requested  George  Hardinge  (the  late  Captain 
the  Honble.  George  Hardinge,  a  very  bold  navigator 
in  those  difficult  waters),  who  commanded  H.M.S. 
Rattler,  a  small  gunboat,  to  take  him  to  Kuching, 
the  capital  of  Sarawak.  Hardinge  came  to  me 
and  begged  me  to  announce  it  was  my  duty  to  go 
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to  Sarawak  at  that  date,  to  show  that  he  was  unable 
to  comply  with  Sir  Harry  Keppel's  request,  as  the 
discomforts  of  H.M.S.  Rattler  might  prove  too  much 
for  his  endurance.  Although  pointing  out  that 
the  little  hot  gunboat  in  that  tropical  climate  offered 
small  attractions  even  for  me,  I  had,  of  course,  to 
fall  in  with  this  plan  and  incur  the  wrath  of  Admiral 
Keppel  at  thus  obtruding  myself  in  his  way,  an 
action  he  often,  in  friendly  raillery,  brought  to  my 
notice.  But  no  discomfort  could  be  of  any  moment, 
when  endeavouring  to  smooth  the  way  for  one 
of  the  great  naval  officers,  of  whom  the  whole 
Empire  will  always  be  proud. 

Since  writing  the  above,  there  has  reached  me 
a  copy  of  the  Sarawak  Gazette  announcing  September 
24th  as  a  day  of  fete,  being  the  eightieth  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  to  the  people  of  Sarawak  that 
James  Brooke  was  their  Governor  and  Raja,  vice 
Raja  Muda  Hassim,  deposed  from  the  suzerainty 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  fall  of  the  Pangeran 
Mahkota,  the  Brunei  Governor,  from  power.  This 
account  describes  the  conditions  of  the  country 
taken  over  by  Brooke  as  pitiable.  Inland,  whole- 
sale oppression  of  the  Malay  and  Land  Dyak  popula- 
tion by  the  Pangerans  of  Brunei,  on  the  coast 
piracy  and  constant  peril  from  attacks  of  roving 
sea  Dyaks,  treacherous  Malays  and  Illanuns.  The 
article  goes  on  to  compare  the  situation  as  presented 
to-day,  brought  about  without  financial  assistance 
from  any  outside  power,  but  solely  due  to  the  wise 
rule  of  three  generations  of  the  Brooke  family, 
in  spite  of  opposition  from  compatriots,  and  attempts 
to  work  their  ruin.  Suggestions  are  then  made 
for  the  due  celebration  of  this  eightieth  anniversary 
of  a  day  which  heralded  such  a  triumphant  era  of 
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prosperity — a  most  gratifying  tribute  to  the  justice 
of  my  appreciation  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  rule  of  the  first  Raja  Brooke  and  his  successors. 
When  in  England  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  H.H.  the  Ranee,  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  talented  ladies  of  her  time.  Her  departure 
must  have  left  a  sad  gap  in  the  amenities  of  life 
at  Sarawak. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SOMALILAND 

A  certain  day  found  me  at  Aden,  en  route  for  Zaila 
on  the  Somaliland  coast,  where  I  was  hospitably 
received  and  honoured  by  the  General  in  command. 
My  arrival  was  apparently  not  unexpected,  for  when 
going  with  the  A.D.C.  to  play  golf  across  the  deep 
sandy  links,  we  passed  the  pavilion  and  heard 
voices  calling  to  him,  "  Well,  have  you  caught 
your  wild  man  from  Borneo  yet  ? "  To  which 
my  companion  replied  "  Shist,"  fearful  lest  I  might 
overhear. 

In  the  evening  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  board 
the  little  coasting  steamer  which  was  to  carry  me 
across  the  straits.  It  was  very  dark,  horses, 
mules,  and  donkeys  were  being  shipped,  and  all 
was  confusion,  while  the  captain  was  in  the  state 
of  excitement  so  well  known  to  me  on  the  China  Sea. 
Persuaded  by  my  kind  friend  O'Dowda,  the  A.D.C, 
I  returned  to  the  Residency  for  the  night.  So 
it  came  about  that  once  more  I  was  indebted  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  Captain  Marcus  Hill,  of  H.M.S. 
Redbreast,  subsequently  gave  me  a  passage  to 
my  destination.  I  then  little  realised  that  this 
coasting  steamer  was  going  to  be  my  only  link  with 
the  outer  world  for  many  months,  and  that  I  should 
on  each  occasion  of  her  appearance  greet  the  captain 
with  joy.     A  long  stretch  of  shallow  waters  obliged 
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ships  to  remain  far  from  the  shore,  which  fringed 
the  desert,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  My 
future  home,  a  kind  of  stone  fort,  stood  on  the  edge. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  lay  a  village  of  some  5000  souls, 
and  beyond,  as  it  seemed,  an  endless  expanse  of 
desert.  Anything  more  dreary  or  more  unattractive, 
especially  to  one  coming  direct  from  the  perennial 
verdure  of  virgin  forests,  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
I  was  established  in  these  surroundings,  the  first 
civilian  to  take  over  charge.  With  me  were  my 
Malay  secretary  Usoof,  who  had  so  greatly  assisted 
me  in  Borneo,  and  whose  adventures  in  London 
have  been  related,  his  little  brother,  and  the 
Chinese  cook  Ah  Kit.  Added  to  this  suite  were 
two  small  bears,  one  dog,  one  cat  and  a  large  "  orang 
utan  "  (orang — man  ;  utan — jungle).  The  first-men- 
tioned individuals  of  this  party  were  more  upset 
at  the  aspect  of  our  new  home  than  myself.  The 
bears  quickly  died.  The  orang  utan  sat  outside 
the  house  mournfully  shading  his  eyes  from  the 
glare  with  his  hands,  and  muttering,  probably 
reproaches  to  me  for  this  terrible  end  to  our  long 
voyage.  The  Malays  gave  way  to  depression,  emitting 
long-suffering  sighs  of  disapproval,  and  Ah  Kit 
continually  shed  tears.  For  me  it  was  not  so  bad, 
as  I  found  plenty  of  work  to  fix  my  attention, 
and  I  had  no  time  for  useless  regrets. 

It  was  terribly  hot  and  the  glare  on  the  sea 
so  bad  for  the  eyesight,  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  was  blind,  and,  when  holding 
court,  the  number  of  elderly  witnesses  thus  afflicted 
was  a  depressing  sight. 

In  the  evening  I  would  stroll  about  the  desert, 
not  daring  to  go  beyond  range  of  the  house ;  a  former 
visitor,  having  wandered  too  far,  was  lost  and  perished. 
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The  Somalis  played  football  and  occasionally 
I  passed  their  way  to  watch.  Usoof  would  look 
on  superciliously  and  remark,  "  How  can  you  bear 
the  smell  of  these  savages !  "  And  though  I  would 
not  admit  as  much,  it  certainly  was  rather  powerful. 

Two  matters  of  high  political  importance  enable 
me  to  look  back  upon  that  sojourn  in  the  desert 
with  satisfaction — the  improvement  of  our  relations 
with  my  neighbours  the  French,  and  the  diversion 
from  an  imminent  war  to  peace  of  the  most  martial 
of  Somali  tribes.  Regarding  the  former,  I  succeeded 
to  a  situation  which,  already  acute  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, had  become  still  more  so  after  events 
at  Fashoda. 

The  non-observance  of  British  laws  concerning 
game  had  led  my  predecessor  to  confiscate  the 
arms  of  certain  highly  placed  Frenchmen,  an  act 
which  did  not  add  to  the  love  of  our  neighbours 
at  Djibouti.  But,  when  I  left,  the  thanks  of  the 
French  Government  were  formally  conveyed  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  by  the  French  Ambassador  for 
what  I  had  been  able  to  do. 

And,  regarding  the  Somalis,  the  peace,  described 
in  the  Aden  Official  Gazette  as  my  peace,  brought 
me  an  official  expression  of  thanks  from  H.M. 
Government.  In  this  connection,  as  an  illustration 
of  life  at  that  time,  it  may  be  recorded  that  I  went 
to  Abyssinia  in  company  with  Sir  John  Harrington, 
our  Minister,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Pease,  M.P.  (now  Sir 
Alfred  Pease,  Bart.),  and  Mrs.  Pease.  Reaching 
Harrar  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  we  were 
entertained  by  Ras  Makonnen. 

The  amount  of  food  provided  was  overwhelming, 
but  even  more  so  was  the  drink,  "  Tej,"  beer  made 
from  honey.     It  tasted  insipid,  but  its  effects  had 
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some  potency.  There  was  another  kind  of  Tej, 
made  from  chili  peppers.  No  one  could  have  called 
that  insipid.     We  ended  up  the  feast  with  champagne. 

After  this,  Sir  J.  Harrington  and  party  proceeded 
to  Adis  Ababa,  while  I  made  preparations  for 
starting  for  Zaila  on  the  following  morning.  The 
journey  to  Harrar  had  taken  many  days,  but  my  return 
was  accomplished  in  considerably  less  than  half 
the  period,  and  the  reasons  for  that  uncomfortable 
haste  are  worthy  of  relation. 

There  were  innumerable  tribes  and  subsidiary 
tribes  of  Somalis.  When  men  of  power  and  ambition 
had  formed  a  family  which  could  be  numbered 
in  dozens,  their  offspring  married,  and  begat  new 
branches  to  a  tribal  tree,  whose  buds  soon  became 
numerous. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Zaila  there  were  two 
great  divisions — the  Gudabursi  and  Aysha.  At 
that  time  their  chiefs  had  never  met.  They  were 
hereditary  rivals. 

My  work  consisted  largely  of  collecting  blood 
money  called  "  dia."  Murders  were  considered  ob- 
ligatory, as  in  Borneo.  Men  must  boast  of  killing 
in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the  fair.  When  the 
deed  was  accomplished,  the  slayer  was  entitled 
to  wear  an  ostrich  feather  in  his  hair.  Success 
in  combat  was  not  essential.  I  once  asked  a  rather 
puny  individual  how  he  had  managed  to  dispose 
of  so-and-so,  a  very  powerful  man.  "  Oh,"  he 
replied,  "  Allah  willed  it  so.  I  found  him  asleep 
and  was  able  to  kill  him  before  he  had  time  to  wake 
up." 

The  payment  for  a  life  was  a  certain  sum  in 
silver  rupees.  The  killing  of  a  woman  was  reckoned 
as    about    half    that    amount.     The   price   in    the 
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interior  was  100  camels  for  a  man  and  50  for  one 
of  the  fair  sex.  Payment  was  claimed  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased  from  the  tribe  of  the  murderer. 
And  as  that  tribe  generally  found  it  inconvenient 
to  pay,  the  whole  tribe  would  vanish,  a  not  very 
difficult  manoeuvre  for  nomads  with  pasture  for 
their  flocks  on  French,  Italian,  or  Abyssinian 
territory,  according  to  the  rainfall  and  their  choice. 

During  their  absence,  the  victim's  family  would 
come  to  me  and  threaten  that  if  I  could  not  soon 
produce  the  money  they  would  murder  the  first 
of  that  enemy  tribe  whom  they  met,  and,  as  I  had 
told  them  it  was  wrong  to  kill,  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  I  would  prefer  to  see  them  paid. 

There  was  small  need  for  them  to  press  their 
point,  seeing  that  with  some  dozen  or  so  of  such 
cases  on  hand  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  add  any 
more.  Some  time  or  other  every  one  came  to  the  sea 
— either  with  caravans  seeking  export  for  goods, 
or  with  sheep  or  cattle  for  sale.  And  as  I  lived 
on  a  spit  of  sand,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
this  too  representing  the  town  and  the  port,  we 
might  be  considered  as  bait.  And  thus  I  would 
watch  for  a  catch. 

On  my  first  arrival  I  had  visited  the  gaol.  It 
seemed  pretty  full,  which  I  took  as  an  indication 
of  the  prevalence  of  crime.  On  asking  what  these 
criminals  had  done,  I  was  told  they  were  "  Political 
Prisoners."  And  then  the  Indian  clerk  proceeded 
to  enlighten  my  ignorance  by  explaining  that 
this  term  denoted  rich  relations  of  tribes  whose 
"  dia  "  was  owing,  for  whenever  any  of  these  people 
came  to  the  coast,  the  police  arrested  the  most 
wealthy  and  placed  them  in  prison  as  security  for 
the  debt,  which  was  laboriously  collected  sheep  by 
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sheep  or  goat  by  goat,  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
A  careful  account  of  these  "  lives  "  was  kept. 

Coming  recently  from  the  Malay  Peninsula 
where  no  man  went  to  prison  without  a  fair  trial, 
this  story  of  "  Political  Prisoners  "  upset  me  con- 
siderably, and  my  first  impulse  was  to  order  their 
immediate  release.  However,  although  still  disliking 
it,  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  continue  this  unusual 
practice  as  being  preferable  to  bloodshed.  I  would 
sometimes  wonder,  too,  what  a  happy  innovation 
this  might  prove  to  many,  were  some  such  use  found 
for  rich  relations  at  home.  Tailors  and  various 
other  long-suffering  men  might  greet  it  with  joy. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  the  sole  responsibility 
for  the  result  of  the  feuds  provided  plenty  of 
occupation. 

With  this  explanation  the  situation  can  be  under- 
stood when  during  my  absence  in  Abyssinia  there 
was  trouble,  and  in  self-defence  the  police  shot 
two  men  belonging  to  the  most  powerful  tribes. 
This  offered  an  opportunity  for  receiving  "  dia " 
money  down,  in  full,  from  the  British  Government, 
and  angry  warriors  promptly  arrived  in  their  thou- 
sands to  collect  it.  And  through  some  evil  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  the  Gudabursi  and  Aysha 
tribes  managed  to  become  mixed  up  in  it,  and  to 
add  their  new  quarrels  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
police.  Had  these  warlike  people  come  to  blows, 
the  so-called  Mullah  war  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Protectorate  would  in  comparison  have  sunk  into 
insignificance.  This  explains  why  urgent  messages 
recalled  me,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  me,  I 
hurried  back  to  Zaila. 

Binding  my  body  tight  round  with  putties  so 
as  to  defy  the  jolts  of  a  long  camel  ride,  I  travelled 
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almost  day  and  night,  with  only  short  halts  for  sleep. 
My  mount  was  a  wonder:  we  slithered  along  in 
the  darkness  so  silently  that  sometimes  I  found 
myself  scattering  in  flight  a  long  caravan  of  camels, 
tied  head  to  tail,  and  tail  to  head,  which  had  been 
treading  along  as  though  all  tracks  in  the  desert 
belonged  to  them.  At  other  moments,  long  after 
the  curses  of  the  startled  drivers  had  died  away, 
I  perhaps  slipped  noiselessly  into  a  herd  of  gazelle. 
I  had  long  outstripped  the  camels  of  my  escort 
and  was  arriving  alone.  I  often  had  the  disappoint- 
ing illusion  of  seeing  houses  and  towers  of  my  town 
in  the  distance,  a  mocking  mirage  which  soon  faded 
away.  But  the  real  thing  came  at  last,  with  the 
unwelcome  vision  of  the  camps  of  those  trouble- 
some tribes,  while  all  the  flat  roofs  of  the  town 
were  covered  with  its  inhabitants — Greeks,  Jews, 
Indians,  Somalis,  and  Arabs — none  apparently 
had  ventured  to  go  to  their  beds.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  notice  the  effect  of  the  arrival  of  a  solitary 
white  man.  Improvised  weapons  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  watchful  defenders  of  their  homes  retired 
to  take  their  rest.  The  situation  was  saved.  A 
message  was  sent  to  my  waiting  visitors  to  say 
that  now  I  had  come,  the  contents  of  the  dish  were 
mine,  and  no  other  fingers  must  intrude  until  I 
was  sufficiently  rested  to  begin.  Then  servants 
unwound  my  rigid  body  and  put  me  to  bed. 

The  next  day,  refreshed  in  body  and  mind,  I 
commenced  the  task  of  arranging  a  peace  which 
had  a  wide  and  lasting  effect  and  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  earned  me  the  thanks  of  Government.  But 
this  is  anticipatory,  a  result  which  it  took  me  many 
days  of  anxious  work  to  achieve. 

My   native    assistants    thought   it    madness    to 
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attempt  it.  I  was  only  a  civilian  and  they  had 
all  been  used  to  military  ways.  Day  after  day 
I  met  these  chiefs  in  conclave,  first  one  and  then  the 
other.  And  on  one  great  occasion  we  all  three 
met  together.  Days  became  weeks  and  still  this 
palaver  went  on. 

It  was  a  harassing  time  of  strain,  but  all  went 
well,  and  the  concluding  scene  came.  Two  British 
officers,  en  route  to  join  the  Abyssinian  Army, 
accidentally  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  final  act, 
Major  the  Hon.  Algy  Hanbury-Tracy  of  the  "Blues" 
and  Captain  Evelyn  Cobbold. 

Ibrahim,  a  holy  Sheikh,  was  buried  near  to  the 
town,  not  far  from  the  mosque.  From  his  tomb 
to  the  mosque  a  line  was  drawn  across  the  road. 
At  the  end  of  this  I  sat  with  the  Aysha  "  Ughaz  " 
(Head  of  the  Tribes)  and  Gudabursi  "  Ughaz," 
one  on  either  side.  The  assembled  tribes  passed 
before  us  and,  as  they  stepped  across  the  line, 
a  sheep  was  slaughtered,  and  they  cried,  *  May 
Allah  do  this  to  me  and  mine  if  I  break  this  peace." 
It  was  a  long  and  rather  sanguinary  scene,  but 
with  the  wild  music  and  still  wilder  shouts,  a  very 
impressive  one.  It  nearly  failed,  as  when  the  turn  of 
one  great  tribe  came,  much  persuasion  at  this  last 
moment  was  needed  to  induce  them  to  proceed. 

It  happened  to  be  the  season  when  rain  was 
scarce,  and  these  nomads  scattered  wide,  seeking 
pasture  for  their  flocks. 

When  all  was  over  and  I  rose  to  say  a  few  words, 
I  had  an  unexpected  and  startling  success,  for, 
when  raising  my  hand  to  say,  "  Allah  will  bless  this 
peace,"  a  little  cloud,  which  during  the  proceedings 
had  swept  up  unobserved,  suddenly  loosed  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain. 
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Then  with  one  accord  the  convinced  and  the 
doubters  beat  their  heads  upon  the  sand  in  unison, 
saying,  "  Surely  Allah  has  willed  this  peace  and  will 
bless  it.  Great  is  Allah  and  Mahomed  is  His  Pro- 
phet." As  for  me,  I  assumed,  I  hope,  the  attitude 
of  one  who  had  carefully  arranged  this  little  miracle 
with  the  Deity  overnight. 

And  then  the  assembled  tribes  begged  permission 
to  dance.  It  was  willingly  given.  But  they  could 
not  dance  without  weapons — that  was  woman's 
work.  For  all  arms  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
police  and  piled  in  safe  keeping,  when  the  visitors 
from  the  desert  entered  the  town.  Eeluctantly, 
and  fearful  lest  some  mischance  might  undo  all 
my  careful  toil,  I  was  obliged  to  allow  access  to  the 
weapons,  and  the  risky  experiment  began.  For 
excitement  during  these  dances  is  intense,  and  a 
slight  mistake,  accidental  or  intentional,  might 
have  loosed  havoc  on  the  sands. 

And  the  dance  began — wild  leaping,  charging 
and  seizing  neighbours  in  their  arms  and  pretending 
to  be  animals  who  devoured  them  with  their  teeth, 
looking  at  the  Ughaz  and  myself  for  the  signal  to 
spare  or  to  slay.  Thus  shouting,  bounding,  and  often 
bleeding,  these  dancers  continued,  with  occasional 
rushes  of  armed  men  to  our  feet,  abruptly  stopping 
like  horses  pulled  back  on  their  haunches.  In 
one  instance  during  such  a  rush  it  looked  as  though 
the  chief  spectators  must  be  overborne  and  trodden 
in  the  dust.  There  was  no  use  in  attempting  to 
move  or  even  to  look  alarmed.  But  others  had 
noticed  too  that  the  players  had  misjudged  their 
stride,  and  just  before  the  final  surge  of  this  human 
wave,  certain  wary  warriors  by  my  side  dived  head 
first  into  the  oncoming  throng,  causing  confusion 
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and  staying  the  impetus  in  time.  A  mass  of  pal- 
pitating, gesticulating  beings  rolled  up  in  heaps 
at  our  feet,  as,  vigorously  applauding,  I  expressed 
my  pleasure  at  this  development  of  a  programme 
arranged  for  my  benefit. 

The  great  peace  satisfactorily  ratified,  we  went 
home.  But  the  strain  of  all  these  anxious  days 
had  been  too  great,  the  fever  contracted  in  the  Malay 
jungles  took  possession  of  me  once  more,  and  I 
nearly  died.  I  have  since  met  military  officers 
who  told  me  that  during  those  days  they  had  landed 
at  Zaila  en  route  for  the  front,  and  after  luncheon 
at  my  house  were  taken  upstairs  to  look  at  their 
moribund  host. 

It  was  not  a  comfortable  illness,  as  rats  continually 
ran  over  me,  often  drawing  blood  from  my  arms 
with  their  bites. 

Summoned  by  telegram  via  Djibouti,  a  kind 
doctor,  Anderson,  managed  to  pay  a  hurried  call 
of  a  few  hours,  when  the  steamer  brought  him  from 
Aden.  He  put  me  into  a  cold  bath,  or  rather 
lukewarm,  for  no  water  was  really  cold.  To  his 
immense  surprise  some  months  later  we  met  again  in 
Aden.  He  exclaimed  that  it  was  positively  indecent 
for  me  to  be  alive,  since  he  would  not  have  given 
me  a  hundred  to  one  chance  when  he  left. 

At  that  time  the  French  were  building  a  railway 
to  Abyssinia,  about  which  there  was  very  much 
controversy,  as  to  whether  it  was  strategical  or 
commercial,  and  other  nations,  particularly  Abys- 
sinia, looked  on  askance.  As  it  was  expected 
ultimately  to  attract  all  the  trade  then  being  carried 
by  British  protected  caravans,  the  question  had  some 
interest  for  us.  The  Somalis  pulled  it  up  frequently, 
so  one  day  I  called  them  together  and  in  solemn 
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assembly  told  the  tribes  not  to  pull  it  up  any  more. 
To  this  their  spokesman  asked  me,  "  Why  ? " 
"Because,"  said  I,  "the  French  are  my  brothers." 
Roars  of  laughter  greeted  this  speech  as  they  pressed 
for  a  better  reason.  It  was  unfortunately  too 
well  known  that  there  was  no  entente  cordiale,  then, 
beyond  a  private  arrangement  made  between  the 
neighbouring  French  Governor  and  myself,  after 
we  had  agreed  that  it  was  detrimental  to  our  authority 
and  to  our  prestige,  to  allow  these  wild  people  to 
think  that  they  could  take  advantage  of  our  reported 
difficulties.     So  we  swore  to  be  friends. 

And  after  my  little  attempt  to  preserve  the 
railway,  the  Abyssinian  Governor  took  a  hand. 
At  this  meeting  the  French  Governor  attended 
in  state  and  there  was  a  very  great  gathering. 
With  much  ceremony  the  Abyssinian  chief  let 
it  be  known  that  it  was  his  strict  order  that  no 
Somali  must  henceforth  damage  the  railway.  After 
this  the  French  Governor  expressed  his  thanks, 
and,  with  his  escort,  departed  for  home.  Then 
a  trumpet  blew,  and  all  were  assembled  again  before 
the  Abyssinian  Governor,  who  said,  "Do  you 
know  why  I  told  you  not  to  pull  up  the  railway  ? 
It  is  because  when  it  is  finished  we  intend  to  pull 
it  up  ourselves." 

But  Abyssinians  were  Christians,  and  there- 
fore the  spoilt  children  of  the  European  Press. 
Allowed  to  carry  arms,  no  questions  were  asked 
as  to  their  doings.  But  a  harmless  Somali  found 
in  possession  of  a  rifle  was  punished.  So  terrible 
was  the  name  of  Christian  in  those  days  that  on 
meeting  one  of  that  cruel  sect,  every  one  immediately 
fled.  When  this  occurred  during  my  own  journeys, 
my  people  would  call  to  the  frightened  travellers 
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not  to  be  afraid,  since,  although  I  might  be  a  Christian, 
I  was  almost  as  good  as  a  Mahomedan. 

But  no  idle  armed  Abyssinians  were  allowed 
in  Zaila.  In  Djibouti  these  turbulent  bullies  were 
the  chief  difficulty  of  the  authorities.  When  staying 
with  me,  the  first  thing  which  the  French  Governor 
observed  was  the  absence  of  Abyssinians.  And 
when  I  replied  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
come,  he  said  he  envied  my  authority  and  wished 
he  dared  do  the  same.  He  was  building  a  vulnerable 
railway,  and  I  was  not. 

The  great  Abyssinian  victory  over  the  Italians 
at  Adowa  was  then  of  recent  date,  and  the  horrors 
recounted  of  the  fate  of  poor  Italian  soldiers,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  Christian  enemy, 
were  alone  sufficient  justification  for  mistrust. 

And  after  this  victory  came  a  British  Mission 
to  the  Negus  (the  Abyssinian  king).  It  included 
some  of  the  tallest  and  finest  officers  of  the  day, 
and,  loaded  with  gifts,  they  travelled  in  state  to 
King  Menelik's  Court  to  assure  him  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  A  message,  which  was  translated  into  the 
vernacular,  to  mean  that  the  White  Queen  Victoria, 
terrified  at  the  news  of  the  Italian  defeat,  was  sending 
chosen  officers  bearing  presents  to  seek  his  friendship. 

When  making  a  return  visit  to  the  Governor 
at  Djibouti  I  rode  my  camel,  followed  by  a  small 
escort  of  Somalis  similarly  mounted.  Crossing  the 
French  boundary  at  Elgorlie,  we  saluted  their  flag 
and,  shortly  after,  were  met  by  the  French  Governor 
himself.  As  we  mutually  dismounted,  he  bade 
me  welcome,  and,  bowing  courteously,  complimented 
me  on  the  smart  appearance  of  my  men  and  myself, 
saying  that  in  this  he  gave  me  best.  "  Yet,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  his  little    mule,    "this    humble    beast 
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is  not  without  a  history,  since  it  is  the  identical 
animal  which  carried  Major  Marchand  from  Fashoda." 
And  when  in  return  I  complimented  him  on  the 
spotless  uniform  of  his  escort,  this  cheerful  official, 
saluting  once  more,  and  directing  my  attention 
to  some  sandhills  in  the  distance,  continued,  "  Yes, 
when  your  approach  was  reported,  we  all  hid  behind 
those  convenient  shelters  and  changed  our  clothes." 

Soon  after  we  resumed  our  march  large  parties  of 
Frenchmen  met  us,  welcoming  me  with  ice  and  cham- 
pagne. I  had  not  seen  ice  for  weeks,  being  limited 
to  tepid  drinks. 

Thus  refreshed  and  escorted,  we  entered  Djibouti, 
a  flourishing  town  created  by  the  French.  There 
the  Governor  gave  me  his  own  rooms  in  the  palace, 
and  I  was  magnificently  entertained.  As  almost 
all  the  native  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  British 
Protectorate,  who  wanted  to  welcome  me  on  their 
own,  it  needed  some  tact  to  discourage  such  embar- 
rassing attentions.  As  it  was,  the  local  newspapers 
suggested  that  if  I  cared  to  whistle  as  I  left,  the 
town  would  soon  empty  in  my  wake. 

One  lowly  tradesman,  bearer  of  a  great  name 
in  France,  called  on  me,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  shake 
hands  with  a  hero.  On  disclaiming  any  right  to 
such  a  description,  he  contradicted  me  saying, 
"  Are  you  not  the  guest  of  our  Colonial  officers  ? 
Do  all  eat  with  their  knives  ?  Adieu,  Monsieur 
Phero."  But  he  was  wrong.  I  shall  always 
preserve  happy  recollections  of  that  visit  and  my 
very  kind  hosts,  some  of  the  first  modest  steps, 
I  hope,  leading  to  the  entente  cordiale,  and  the 
splendid  alliance  of  later  days. 

On  a  subsequent  date  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
assist  some  of  the  members  of  the  French  Press,  who 
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found  themselves  on  our  side  of  the  border  in  extremely 
evil  case,  their  guns  having  been  confiscated.  That 
they  proved  not  ungrateful  was  shown  later  by  four 
pages  of  the  journal  Franco  Ethiopien,  which,  among 
other  compliments,  said,  "  L'aventure  devient  un 
conte  oriental  des  mille  et  une  nuits,  Mr.  K.  n'est 
pas  un  fonctionnaire  pour  les  Francois,  c'est  une 
Providence.  .  .  .  Le  repas  fut  gai  on  parlait  de 
Paris." 

For  long  distances  I  rode  a  camel,  but  I  also 
owned  ponies.  On  my  visit  to  Abyssinia,  Ras 
Makonnen  had  presented  me  with  a  horse  as  a  gift. 
He  was  advanced  in  years,  for,  regardless  of  the 
proverb,  I  looked  at  its  teeth.  It  was  beautifully 
caparisoned  with  silver  harness.  But  like  the  water 
buffaloes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  it  disliked  the 
sight  or  the  smell  of  a  white  man,  and  it  took 
many  days  before  I  could  get  near  enough  even 
to  begin  to  get  on  its  back. 

On  my  return  I  naturally  wrote  home  to  know 
whether  I  might  retain  such  a  gift.  The  reply, 
being  official,  took  many  weeks  to  arrive,  and  then 
it  was  in  the  negative.  Therefore,  assuming  that 
this  was  a  Government  possession,  I  forwarded 
a  rather  formidable  account  for  its  upkeep,  while 
asking  instructions  regarding  the  horse,  since  to 
return  it  to  Abyssinia  would  be  a  costly  proceeding. 

After  another  long  interval,  during  which  the 
horse  ate  much  more  food  at  my  expense,  a  reply  came 
that  "  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  was  authorised 
to  keep  possession  of  the  horse."  By  this  time 
it  was  older  still,  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  purchase 
it  when  I  left,  it  was  shipped  across  the  straits 
and  presented  to  the  Aden  Force. 

To  what  was  known  as  the  Mullah  war  I  scarcely 
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like  to  refer,  nor  do  I  wish  to  express  any  opinion 
on  that  unfortunate  event.  But  I  sometimes  played 
an  active  part  in  it.  Recollections  of  those  days 
are  connected  with  the  sorrows  of  others.  Among 
them  Lord  Ribblesdale,  whose  gallant  young  heir, 
while  seeking  means  to  serve  his  country,  joined 
in  this  war,  and  was  lost.  As  every  one  knows, 
his  only  brother,  an  officer  of  brilliant  talents, 
also  gave  his  valuable  life  for  the  country  during 
the  recent  great  war.  And  thus  it  was,  too,  with 
his  uncles,  who  both  died  in  harness.  My  dear 
friend  and  immediate  chief  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Martin  Lister,  and  that  charming  personality,  Sir 
Reginald  Lister,  who,  dying  at  his  post  when  Minister 
at  Tangier,  left  a  memory  still  cherished  by  all 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.  And 
another  tragedy  came  near  Zaila  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  those  days.  A  young  officer,  de  Saumarez, 
of  the  60th  Rifles,  also  came  to  take  part  in  this 
miserable  little  war.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Boer  prisoners  at  Ceylon,  and  when  leaving,  received 
the  tribute  of  their  appreciation  and  esteem.  Espe- 
cially recommended  to  me  in  the  hope  that  I  would 
help  shield  him  from  harm,  with  his  two  companions 
he  remained  at  my  house  several  days.  Then  they 
started  for  the  desert.  One  evening  they  went 
outside  the  zareba  to  shoot  hyenas.  Being  unwell, 
de  Saumarez  remained  behind.  Later,  feeling  better, 
he  went  to  join  them.  As  he  appeared,  moving 
in  the  darkness,  mistaking  him  for  a  hyena,  they 
shot  him.  He  lingered  several  days.  And  the 
poor  officer  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  fell  later, 
bravely  fighting  the  enemy.  It  was  my  painful 
duty  to  report  this  news  then,  and  again  after 
returning  home. 
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All  that  was  possible  was  done  to  improve  the 
Somalis'  lot,  though  those  most  needing  help  refused 
to  help  themselves.  Thus  all  deformed  children 
and  old  people  were  put  outside  the  zarebas  at  night 
by  their  relations,  given  a  cup  of  water  with  a  little 
rice,  and  left  for  the  hyenas.  Often  when,  in  the 
case  of  old  people,  there  had  been  delay,  they  would 
grumble  and  complain  that,  their  time  having  come, 
they  wanted  to  go. 

But  even  with  plenty  of  work  for  me  to  do 
and  the  spur  of  ambition,  this  was  a  depressing 
post,  especially  as  I  was  constantly  ill,  often  being 
so  weak  that  I  would  fall  down  in  the  sand, 
obliged  to  wait  for  some  passing  soldier  to  carry 
me  home. 

And  the  longing  for  green!  Can  I  describe 
it  ?  This  I  felt  almost  as  acutely  as  the  poor  "  orang 
utan,"  who,  ultimately,  taken  home  by  Alfred 
Pease,  died  of  sea-sickness  on  the  way.  Or  as  my 
two  Malays,  who  drooped  and  pined  till  I  sent 
them  back  to  Singapore  and  their  home. 

Once  my  camel  sowars  brought  me  a  bunch 
of  green  stuff  from  an  oasis.  The  Arab  butler 
immediately  used  it  as  a  decoration  for  the  dining- 
room  table,  setting  out  all  the  glass  and  china 
to  make  a  better  show.  Hearing  a  great  disturbance 
I  went  downstairs  to  look,  and  there  on  the  table 
two  goats  were  browsing,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  crockery  and  glass.  The  owner,  quickly  discovered, 
and  brought  before  me,  adroitly  complained  that 
it  was  I  who  did  the  wrong  by  offering  such  a  tempta- 
tion to  his  goats,  whose  daily  diet  was  leakings 
from  sacks  of  corn  and  torn  shreds  of  paper  on  the 
wharf.  I  used  often  to  think  then  that  two  things 
would  make  me  happy,  to  eat  a  cabbage  or  smell 
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a  rose.  And  that  bright  day  when  I  arrived  at 
Marseilles  driving  through  gardens  with  real  grass 
and  trees  bearing  real  leaves,  I  felt  inclined  to  jump 
out  of  the  carriage  and  bathe  my  eyes  in  the  green 
verdure. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

A  JOURNEY 

The  time  came  when,  during  the  war,  it  was  my 
duty  to  proceed  to  South  America.  My  destination 
was  Quito,  a  city  over  9000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Admiralty,  I  was 
allowed  to  travel  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  one 
very  rough  day  I  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  New 
York,  although,  until  well  at  sea,  it  was  not  known 
to  me  that  we  were  really  bound  for  that  port.  Our 
ship  was  H.M.S.  Edinburgh  Castle,  a  converted 
cruiser,  doing  escort  to  a  large  convoy  composed  of 
great  ships,  very  different  in  size  and  speed  to  the 
dilatory  and  many-coloured  tubs  which  recently, 
while  on  board  an  American  man-of-war,  I  had 
watched  being  slowly  conducted  home  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

There  were  few  officers,  and  the  huge  steamer 
seemed  very  deserted  and  silent,  especially  since  all 
was  darkened  on  deck  and  heavily  curtained  below. 
The  only  idle  person  on  board  the  ship,  I  had  ample 
time  to  explore,  and  occasionally,  after  sunset,  I 
considered  it  advisable  to  thread  my  way  through 
the  screens,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  find  it  should 
an  emergency  arise.  But  once  on  deck,  where  all 
was  painted  black,  it  was  not  easy  to  return.  A 
door  handle  is  never  very  obtrusive,  and  if  also 
painted  black,  is  not  easily  seen. 

256 
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Thus,  on  one  occasion,  like  Mark  Twain's  lost 
travellers  who  camped  miserably  beneath  a  rock  to 
find  in  the  morning  it  was  the  wall  of  their  hotel, 
I  abandoned  a  fruitless  search,  and  slept,  awaking 
in  the  morning  to  observe  the  elusive  handle  within 
reach  of  my  arm. 

There  were  the  usual  zigzags,  with  more  definite 
changes  of  course,  when  messages  arrived  from  ships 
attacked  by  submarines,  asking  for  aid.  But  the 
personality  of  the  captain  impressed  me  more  than 
any  incident  of  the  voyage.  It  was  Gwatkin 
Williams,  that  hero  of  Senussi  captivity,  eventually 
rescued  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  his  expedition 
of  armoured  cars  across  the  desert. 

Few  stories  of  the  war  can  exceed  in  interest  the 
experiences  of  this  small  band  of  Britishers  marched 
inland,  with  no  clue  to  indicate  their  fate.  And  in 
charge  of  the  Senussi  they  almost  starved,  living 
principally  on  snails,  and  at  night,  while  suffering 
from  dysentery,  they  were  thrust  down  a  bottle- 
necked  empty  well  with  scarce  standing-room,  and 
kept  there  till  dawn.  The  accidental  discovery  in 
a  captured  Turkish  camp  of  a  letter  begging  for 
better  treatment,  written  by  Captain  Gwatkin 
Williams,  revealed  the  news  that  they  still  lived. 

On  one  occasion  this  intrepid  leader  had  escaped, 
and  after  a  long  absence,  wandering  in  the  desert, 
thus  causing  fellow-captives  to  hope  he  had  won 
through,  he  was  recaptured,  and  brought  back  and 
flogged.  With  deep  and  sympathetic  interest  I  would 
listen  to  these  recitals  of  trials,  modestly  told  as 
unimportant  incidents  of  war.  And  all  endured, 
I  learnt,  with  patience  and  fortitude  through  belief 
in  Christian  Science.  Without  this,  my  friend 
admitted,  he  might  have  failed. 
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On  arrival  in  New  York  it  did  indeed  seem  strange 
to  find  a  large  city  brightly  illuminated  at  dusk,  after 
years  of  experience  of  London  shrouded  in  gloom. 
How  changed,  too,  seemed  the  streets  after  thejapse 
of  thirty  years  since  my  previous  visit — though  their 
paving  perhaps  might  have  been  actually  the  same, 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 

But  the  height  of  the  houses  seemed  wonderful, 
as  arrogantly,  or  perhaps  devoutly,  they  thrust  their 
heads  towards  the  sky.  The  number  of  motor-cars 
on  Fifth  Avenue  was  bewildering.  If  all  those  who 
ride  in  them  are  rich,  where  can  be  left  room  for  the 
poor  ?  A  walk  down  that  broad  thoroughfare  proved 
far  more  harrowing  than  a  visit  to  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  at  Madame  Tussaud's.  For  in  all  prominent 
windows  were  the  most  gruesome  paintings  of 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Hun,  which  imagina- 
tion could  reproduce  or  conceive.  They  were  crude 
and  they  were  dreadful.  But  such  repulsive  sights 
were  hardly  needed,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
atmosphere.  The  people  were  concentrated  on  and 
in  dead  earnest  for  war. 

Although  then  accustomed  to  see  American 
officers  and  soldiers  in  London,  it  was  odd  to  meet 
British  officers  in  New  York  also  dressed  in  uniform. 
And  when  staggering  under  the  leaden  weights 
attached  to  official  bags  entrusted  to  my  care,  I  was 
able  to  commandeer  the  help  of  British  bluejackets 
who  happened  to  be  passing  by,  since  in  that  crowded 
street  outside  our  Consulate-General  it  was  unsafe 
to  lose  hold  while  searching  pockets  for  the  taxi 
fare. 

During  my  short  stay  I  had  the  honour  of 
membership  of  various  hospitable  clubs.  The  Union 
Club  and  the  Racquet  Club  were  pleasant  places  for 
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a  stranger  to  pass  the  time ;  and  the  Cosmopolitan, 
a  building  of  enormous  dimensions,  said  to  be  the 
creation  of  millionaires. 

These  vast  halls  were  so  often  empty  that  the 
place  became  known  as  "  heaven  "  because  there  was 
never  a  d d  soul  there. 

And  there  was  the  India  House  Club,  down  town, 
where  luncheon  was  excellent  and  the  company 
always  better  still.  Hospitality  is  understood  in 
New  York. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  leave  these  pleasant 
haunts,  and  continue  the  journey  to  Washington. 
At  that  time  influenza  was  raging,  and  during  a  short 
stay  of  only  a  few  days,  two  members  of  the  British 
Embassy  died. 

From  Washington  I  went  to  Key  West,  or  as  I 
explained  at  the  hotel,  Kai  West,  knowing  that  in 
America  names  of  places,  as  well  as  of  people,  are 
often  pronounced  differently  in  sound  to  that  to 
which  owners  respond.  Thus  a  traveller  with  the 
patronymic  Keyser  became  Kaiser,  in  a  Washington 
hotel — not  that  such  trifles  matter.  But  a  certain 
individual  of  that  name  to  whom  this  happened  too 
persistently  in  this  same  Washington  hotel,  when 
returning  from  his  walk,  asked  the  manager  for  his 
kai.  "Your  what?"  said  that  personage  puzzled. 
"  My  kai,"  replied  the  visitor,  "  the  kai  of  my 
room."  "  Oh,  you  mean  your  key,  I  suppose," 
came  as  inspiration  from  behind  the  desk.  To 
which  the  Englishman  said:  "  Of  course;  but  I 
supposed  that  you  would  call  it  a  kai."  Notwith- 
standing the  war  the  journey  to  Key,  or  Kai  West, 
was  comfortable. 

After  the  rather  blatant  luxury  of  a  New  York 
hotel,  the  one  at  Key  West,  and  the  restaurant, 
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where  it  was  necessary  to  seek  food  outside,  seemed 
primitive  indeed.  Here  the  Admiral  in  command 
received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  inviting  me 
to  his  house,  and  I  was  introduced  to  his  charming 
family.  He  also  sent  me  round  the  Peninsula  in 
a  motor-car  in  charge  of  a  naval  officer,  instructed 
to  show  me  everything.  Unintentionally,  he  was 
able  to  show  me  a  storm,  one  of  the  worst  ever 
experienced,  against  the  force  of  which  the  motor 
could  scarcely  proceed.  But,  even  without  a  storm, 
Key  West  must  be  an  unattractive  spot  for  an 
officer  to  be  quartered  in  for  long. 

However,  it  is  a  conveniently  close  jumping- off 
place  for  Cuba,  where  I  arrived  after  a  comfortable 
night  at  sea.  I  wished  afterwards  I  had  never  come, 
since  the  reality  dispelled  one  cherished  illusion  of 
my  life.  For  Havana  had  always  existed  in  fancy 
as  a  city  of  millionaires,  who  lived  in  sumptuous 
palaces  of  oriental  magnificence.  My  hotel  was 
certainly  far  removed  from  luxury,  and  I  saw  no 
splendid  palaces,  but  very  modest  bungalows  occupied 
by  the  richer  inhabitants.  But  the  expense  of 
living  did  not  disappoint  me,  for  that  undoubtedly 
was  fabulous.     Luncheon,  alone,  cost  £1  a  day. 

Roads  were  excellent,  and  the  Country  Club, 
where  I  was  most  hospitably  allowed  to  stay,  a  very 
beautiful  house.  I  was  detained  here  several  weeks, 
owing  to  harbour  strikes  and  shortness  of  shipping, 
due  to  the  war.  But  they  were  agreeable  weeks, 
spent  in  this  little  backwater  away  from  the  centre 
of  things,  where  I  had  played  my  small  part.  And 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  these  days  of 
enforced  idleness,  and  this  was  most  thoroughly 
done,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  two  British  naval 
officers,  who  motored  me  to  and  fro  between  the 
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Country  Club  and  Havana,  some  nine  miles,  and 
to  that  of  various  American  officials,  whose  friend- 
ship and  hospitality  all  combined  to  render  life 
happier  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of 
war. 

It  was  during  this  stay  that  my  Spanish  servants 
arrived  from  Spain.  Their  voyage  had  lasted  six 
weeks,  during  which  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
had  died  of  influenza,  and  the  ship  had  been  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Vigo  for  quarantine.  As  no  news 
of  movements  of  ships  was  allowed  to  transpire 
during  the  war,  I  could  only  surmise  as  to  their 
fate.  Both  had  suffered  from  influenza,  but  recovered. 
As  the  steamship  company  did  not  pay  quarantine 
expenses,  many  poor  emigrants  found  their  savings 
considerably  reduced.  Soon  after  their  safe  arrival 
it  was  apparent  that  there  would  briefly  be  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  Spanish  subjects  in 
Cuba,  thus  preventing  immediate  travel  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  wife  of  my  factotum.  In  this 
difficulty  the  happy  thought  of  an  advertisement  in 
an  Havana  newspaper  discovered  relations  with 
whom  she  could  be  left. 

At  length  opportunity  came  for  going  to  Panama. 
That  country  is  not  exactly  the  spot  one  would  select 
for  residence,  yet  it  possesses  various  advantages, 
with  especially  excellent  roads.  And  the  kindness 
of  H.M.  Minister,  Sir  Claude  Mallet,  and  his  charming 
lady,  made  my  enforced  stay  of  three  weeks  a 
pleasant  one.  But  this  prolonged  journey  was 
exhausting  all  my  private  means,  as  the  money 
allowed  by  the  Foreign  Office  only  sufficed  for  half 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  each  day. 

I  left  for  Guayaquil  in  a  little  steamer  belonging 
to  the  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Company.     The 
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port  was  at  that  time  so  full  of  yellow  fever  that 
I  was  not  even  allowed  to  land,  and  a  train  waited 
for  me  at  Duran  on  the  further  side  of  the  river. 
A  very  agreeable  engineer,  one  of  the  officers  of  our 
ship,  whose  account  of  captivity  on  board  the 
Mauwe  was  of  great  interest,  went  ashore  at 
Guayaquil,  caught  fever,  and  died. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

ECUADOR 

On  arrival  at  Guayaquil  I  found  a  special  train 
waiting  at  the  railway  terminus  of  Duran,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  convey  the  American 
Charge  d'Affaires,  who  had  travelled  with  me  from 
Panama,  and  myself  to  Quito. 

The  railway  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill, 
constructed  through  a  mountainous  country,  and 
reaching  a  maximum  ascent  of  11,000  feet  before 
dipping  to  the  rather  lower  level  of  Quito,  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

As  the  train  zig-zagged  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
one  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window  straight 
into  the  depths  below,  with  no  apparent  margin 
between  them  and  the  carriage  wheels.  A  very 
small  impetus,  such  as  might  be  given  by  a  goat 
straying  on  the  line,  seemed  sufficient  to  topple 
us  into  the  chasm  that  yawned  beneath,  and  one 
could  only  hope  that  the  road  would  be  kept  clear 
of  such  trespassers.  And  the  chance  of  possible 
accidents  was  brought  home  to  us  by  the  incursion 
of  a  loose  piece  of  rock  which  smashed  through 
the  window  and,  fortunately,  fell  on  the  floor. 
Had  it  struck  either  of  us  there  would  have  been 
a  vacancy  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
the  country  through  which  we  ascended  gradually 
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from  tropical  heat  to  a  somewhat  trying  extreme 
of  cold. 

We  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Ambato,  where 
we  spent  the  night.  A  military  band  was  playing 
in  the  square,  which  was  perambulated  by  a  fashion- 
ably dressed  crowd.  It  gave  me  the  sensation 
of  stepping  from  the  clouds  into  a  new  world  undis- 
turbed and  unaffected  by  the  war,  which  had  shaken 
our  old  one  to  its  foundations.  This  first  impression, 
as  I  learnt  later,  was  not  incorrect.  It  was  known 
that  there  was  a  war  in  Europe,  which  President 
Wilson  had  determined  must  be  stopped,  and  in 
order  that  the  poor  Germans  might  not  be  too  greatly 
oppressed,  he  had  gone  himself  to  arrange  the 
terms,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  all  other  nations, 
including  Ecuador,  were  called  in  to  see  that  such 
a  useless  disturbance  of  the  peace  should  never 
happen  again.  This  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  war 
news  I  gleaned  from  conversation  and  from  reading 
the  local  papers. 

From  the  heights  we  had  reached  were  visible 
twenty-two  great  mountain  peaks,  grouped  within 
a  comparatively  small  space,  many  of  them  volcanic. 
The  highest  points  being  Chimborazo  20,498  feet, 
Cotopaxi  19,613,  Cayambi  19,186,  Cotocachi  16,301, 
Pichincha  (the  boiling  peak)  15,918,  and  the  volcano 
of  Tulcan,  which  in  1868  destroyed  the  flourishing 
towns  of  Ibarra  and  Otavalo,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  20,000  lives. 

As  may  be  imagined,  these  snow-capped  mountains 
glistening  in  the  tropical  sun,  seen  from  the  com- 
parative proximity  of  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet, 
present  a  picture  of  the  most  imposing  grandeur 
and  beauty.  A  later  impression  of  Cayambi  when, 
riding  round  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road,  there  burst 
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on  my  view  this  great  snow-capped  peak,  shadowed 
by  overhanging  black  clouds,  whose  reflection  draped 
the  immense  valleys  and  ranges  of  hills,  stretching 
far  into  the  distance,  with  a  veil  of  delicate  bulrush 
blue,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

I  found  life  in  Quito  delightful.  A  large  garden 
where  orchids  and  roses  bloomed  in  glorious  pro- 
fusion was  attached  to  the  British  Legation.  The 
growth  of  vegetables  was  equally  generous,  with 
artichokes  and  cabbages  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
which  met  my  astonished  eyes  when  I  first  inspected 
my  new  domain.  Products  of  every  clime,  including 
exquisite  pine-apples  from  Guayaquil,  and  straw- 
berries brought  daily  by  train  from  Ambato, 
flooded  the  local  market  and  adorned  our  dinner- 
tables. 

I  found  an  agreeable  and  cultured  society  in 
this  distant  mountain  capital,  where  many  had  not 
even  seen  the  sea.  Foreigners  were  mainly  judged 
by  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  official  re- 
presentatives. And  in  point  of  wealth  and  ex- 
penditure none  of  these  could,  of  course,  compare 
with  those  of  neighbouring  South  American 
Republics. 

Social  life  was  admirably  typified  in  the  President, 
who  was  not  only  a  courtly  gentleman,  but  equally 
well  known  as  a  poet.  The  colours  of  the  country 
are  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  head  of  the  state 
received  his  official  callers  in  the  centre  of  three 
saloons,  opening  into  each  other,  and  entirely 
furnished,  painted,  and  carpeted,  respectively,  in 
one  of  these  colours.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  also  an  exceptionally  gifted  man,  with 
views  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  surroundings. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
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met  at  the  Club  in  the  afternoon  to  play  Bridge. 
I  have  never  seen  at  any  club  better  players  than 
Senor  Sanchez  Vera,  the  Spanish  Charge  d' Affaires, 
and  Senor  Bressani,  the  first  Secretary  to  the  Lega- 
tion of  Peru. 

The  Minister  for  War  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable players.  I  once  gave  a  luncheon  party 
at  which  he  was  among  the  guests.  Of  course, 
after  luncheon  we  played  Bridge.  We  continued 
playing  with  scarcely  any  interval  till  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  We  only  stopped  then  because 
some  one  remarked  that  their  host  looked  cold. 
Nor  did  his  looks  belie  him,  for  in  those  altitudes 
the  nights  and  early  mornings  are  terribly  chilly. 

Great  courtesy  was  everywhere  shown  to  the 
foreign  representatives.  A  picturesque  compliment 
was  paid  us  on  the  King's  birthday,  when  a  company 
of  soldiers  marched  to  the  British  Legation,  where, 
on  arrival,  the  British  flag  was  handed  to  the  officer 
in  command,  and  he  proceeded  to  hoist  it,  very 
slowly,  inch  by  inch,  while  the  military  band  played 
"  God  Save  the  King."  A  similar  procedure  was 
observed  when  lowering  the  flag  at  sunset.  Equal 
compliments  were  paid  to  other  countries  when 
their  Legations  celebrated  their  "  Days." 

I  was  free  from  the  headaches  which  affected 
many  new-comers  to  Quito,  and  was  fit  enough 
to  take  part  in  paper-chases,  in  which  our  country- 
bred  horses  negotiated  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles, familiar  to  them  from  their  foalhood.  It 
was  quite  safe  to  leave  the  whole  conduct  of  affairs 
to  them.  But  an  attempt  to  play  lawn  tennis 
made  me  realise,  somewhat  painfully,  that  we  lived 
in  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  nearly  two  miles  above 
the  sea. 
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Luxury  and  twentieth-century  amenities  of 
social  life  were  found  side  by  side  with  the  total 
absence  of  elementary  conveniences.  The  most 
obvious  and  necessary  sanitary  observances  were 
totally  neglected.  Refuse  was  disposed  of  by  throw- 
ing it  from  the  windows  into  the  streets,  to  remain 
till  carried  away  by  the  rain,  whose  surface  flow 
was  the  only  drainage.  Terrible  accounts  have 
been  published  of  the  deaths  at  Guayaquil,  on  the 
coast,  from  yellow  fever ;  but  the  rate  of  mortality, 
due  to  pneumonia,  typhoid,  smallpox  and  intestinal 
diseases,  was  probably  far  higher  at  the  capital 
of  Quito.  The  icy  winds  from  the  snow  mountains 
playing  over  regions  warmed  by  a  tropical  sun, 
accounted  for  the  pneumonia.  What  I  have 
written  above  partially  accounts  for  the  typhoid, 
but  the  contaminated  water  supply  would  alone 
explain  it. 

The  main  supply  was  brought  in  pipes  (of  German 
origin)  which,  owing  to  their  faulty  construction, 
leaked  badly.  Indescribably  dirty  Indians  bathed 
in  the  storage  tanks,  and  the  carcass  of  a  horse, 
whose  decease  was  by  no  means  recent,  was  found 
in  one  of  them  while  I  was  in  Quito,  and  in  another 
the  mutilated  body  of  a  murdered  woman. 

The  milk  was  another  contributor  to  typhoid. 
Originally  excellent  in  quality,  it  was  distributed, 
mixed  with  contaminated  water,  in  vessels  habitually 
used  for  other  domestic  purposes.  In  the  absence 
of  drainage  the  sanitary  conditions  can  be  imagined, 
and  description  within  the  limits  of  decency  is 
impossible.  The  two  best  known  local  sayings  in 
Quito  are  (1)  That  it  is  unsafe  to  walk  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  street  after  dark ;  and  (2)  It  rains  366 
days  in  the  year.     The  first  is  painfully,  the  second 
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fortunately  true,  allowing  for  the  slightly  emphasised 
phrasing.  I  said  fortunately,  as  without  the  frequent 
rain  the  result  would,  to  quote  the  late  Mr.  Kruger, 
stagger  humanity. 

I  cannot  leave  the  topic  of  health  without 
mention  of  the  great  work  of  the  staff  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  which  cleared  Guayaquil — during 
my  stay  at  Quito  —  of  yellow  fever,  which  had 
earned  for  it  the  reproach  of  being  the  plague-spot 
of  the  Pacific.  It  is  now  entitled  to  its  local  name 
of  "The  Pearl  of  the  Pacific."  When  I  arrived, 
I  was  not  even  allowed  to  land  at  Guayaquil.  Some 
months  later  I  went  there  for  a  change  for  the  good 
of  my  health. 

But  to  give  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  which 
these  reformers  met,  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
great  municipal  war  then  raging  which  revolved 
between  two  opposing  aims,  ornamentation  and 
sanitation.  The  first  won  easily.  "Careless  dis- 
regard of  duties"  was  one  of  the  mildest  news- 
paper comments  from  the  losers. 

The  same  epithet  had  been  recently  applied 
in  an  unpleasant  matter,  which  is  only  repeated 
as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  lifelong  feud  between 
people  of  the  coast  and  those  in  the  "Sierras" 
(Quito,  the  capital,  and  provinces  of  the  interior). 
A  Quito  newspaper  had  accused  the  hospital  authori- 
ties of  "  carelessness,"  in  mislaying  bodies  of  the 
deceased.  A  later  issue  stated  these  corpses  had 
been  traced  to  the  butchers'  shops.  At  once  the 
principal  newspaper  in  Guayaquil  appeared  with  a 
cartoon  depicting  the  butchers'  shops  in  Quito  all 
hung  with  human  joints.  (This  gruesome  picture 
is  before  me  as  I  write.) 

As  was  to   be  expected,  the  niceties  of   medical 
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skill  and  science  were  not  widely  appreciated. 
In  a  small  town,  no  medical  man  being  available, 
the  authorities  had  called  in  a  carpenter  to  perform 
an  operation  upon  a  poor  woman,  and  there  ensued 
a  correspondence  in  the  Press,  discussing  his  quali- 
fications for  delicate  surgical  work.  Luxury  and 
squalor  jostled  each  other  in  various  directions. 
The  Indians,  gentle,  patient  people,  passed  along 
the  streets,  weighed  down  by  loads  which  would 
be  incredible  to  any  who  did  not  see  them.  The 
women  were  more  heavily  laden  than  the  men, 
and  they  generally  carried  a  child  in  addition, 
and  weaved  their  shuttles  on  their  progress.  Pack- 
horses  and  donkeys  met  with  more  consideration, 
they  had  a  cash  value,  and  owners  promptly  pro- 
tested if  they  were  overburdened. 

These  timid,  inoffensive  people  have  some  un- 
pleasant habits.  They  sit  in  groups  in  every  door- 
way and  along  the  curb-stones,  engrossed  in  searching 
the  hair  of  friends  and  relations  for  live-stock, 
which  form  part  of  their  diet.  (It  was  said  that 
this  was  good  for  the  eyes.)  Their  clothes  were 
rags,  and  repulsively  filthy  rags. 

In  the  ornate  Jesuit  church  hung  a  great  picture, 
terrible  and  realistic.  But  it  was  placed  in  a  dimly 
lighted  corner  as  though  hiding  its  lurid  portrayal 
of  wrath  to  come,  after  its  foundations  for  belief 
were  set.  Here  was  depicted  in  ungarnished  horror 
details  of  punishment  for  each  and  every  crime. 
Docile  Indians  had  for  centuries  studied  and  shud- 
dered at  them. 

Quito  is  the  dressiest  town  I  was  ever  in.  Men 
habitually  wore  frock-coats  and  high  silk  hats, 
and  the  ladies  were  decked  in  the  daintiest  con- 
fections from  Paris.     In  the  trams  dandies  in  dress 
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clothes  and  opera  hats  were  to  be  seen  sitting  side 
by  side  with  half-naked  Indians,  with  long  hair 
hanging  down  their  backs,  and  faces  painted  scarlet. 
When  I  commented  on  the  contrast,  the  reply  was, 
"  It  is  a  Republic,  every  one  is  equal  here." 

But  the  head  of  the  Republic  sometimes  departs 
in  practice  from  democratic  theory,  and  ventures 
to  behave  with  autocratic  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  the  common  herd. 

I  witnessed  an  example  when  watching  the  troops 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  drawn  up  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  British  Legation  awaiting  the  expected 
return  of  the  President  and  his  wife  from  a  tour 
on  the  Colombian  border.  They  were  all  dressed 
in  gala  uniform,  and,  as  usual,  it  was  raining.  I 
had  to  smother  a  natural  inclination  to  offer  shelter 
and  refreshment  to  the  officers,  many  of  them 
my  personal  friends,  waiting  in  the  rain  in  the 
discomfort  of  tightly  fitting  tunics,  as  I  went  in  to 
my  luncheon  alone. 

After  this  solitary  meal  I  returned  to  the  balcony 
and  to  the  depressing  sight  of  the  lines  of  drooping 
and  bedraggled  soldiers.  At  length  a  cheer  heralded 
the  arrival  of  the  Presidential  procession.  Words 
of  command  rang  through  the  air,  and  the  guard 
of  honour  stood  at  the  salute.  The  President 
and  his  lady  recognised  me  with  a  friendly  greeting, 
but  passed  swiftly  on  in  their  motor  without  casting 
a  glance  at  the  soldiers,  paraded  in  their  honour 
on  the  other  side  of  the  square,  who  had  waited 
hours  in  the  pouring  rain  for  him,  and  were,  theoreti- 
cally, his  equals  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

The  conduct  of  elections  furnishes  material  for 
satire  on  the  vaunted  freedom  and  independence 
enjoyed  under  republican  government.     The  soldiers 
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are  the  first  to  record  their  votes  at  the  polling 
booth,  dressed  in  uniform.  Later  they  repeat  the 
process  in  civilian  garb.  It  is  therefore  not  unusual 
for  a  civilian,  presenting  himself  to  record  his  vote, 
to  find  that  it  has  already  been  done,  and  he  is 
fortunate  if  he  escapes  a  penalty  for  fraud.  That 
probably  depends  upon  the  vote  he  intended  to  give. 
I  was  told  that  on  occasions  the  number  of  votes 
recorded  had  exceeded  that  of  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants,  including  the  garrisons. 

There  was  a  story  of  one  famous  case  when  the 
first  man  voting  for  the  opposition  candidate  was 
beaten,  almost  to  death,  for  his  temerity,  and  it  was 
publicly  announced  that  similar  treatment  awaited 
any  one  following  his  example.  So  the  newspapers 
were  able  to  publish  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
official  candidate,  his  opponent  having  only  secured 
one  vote. 

Life  in  Quito  was  much  like  that  in  larger  capital 
towns  in  Europe,  with  a  series  of  official  banquets, 
dances  and  gala  nights  at  the  theatre,  all  graced 
by  ladies,  many  of  them  beautiful,  whose  clothes 
evidently  came  from  Paris.  At  one  of  these  gala 
entertainments  a  very  pretty  lady  in  a  neighbouring 
box  aroused  my  admiration.  A  rather  large  nose 
was  the  only  flaw  in  a  face  of  almost  perfect  beauty. 
On  directing  the  attention  of  my  friend,  the  French 
Minister,  to  our  beautiful  neighbour,  he  remarked 
that  she  was  certainly  very  lovely,  and  obviously 
"  bien  nee." 

As  mentioned,  there  were  numerous  national 
days  (celebrations  of  independence,  etc.).  Each 
legation  had  one.  On  such  occasions  it  was  the 
custom  for  all  colleagues  and  other  friends  to  send  gifts 
of  large  baskets  of  flowers,  wonderful  arrangements 
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of  orchids,  roses  and  ferns,  to  the  head  of  the 
legation  in  honour  of  the  "  Day."  The  custom 
was  expensive  as  well  as  agreeable,  and,  like  other 
social  obligations,  bore  hardly  on  a  consular  officer 
in  charge  of  a  Legation,  since  any  allowance  to 
defray  such  expenditure  was  the  perquisite  of  the 
Minister  resident  at  Peru,  a  country  adjacent  accord- 
ing to  the  map,  but  practically  remote.  A  letter 
posted  to  Lima  often  reached  its  destination  later 
than  one  posted  on  the  same  day  to  London. 

And  the  very  mention  of  Peru  gave  offence 
in  the  Chiliphil  Republic  of  Ecuador.  It  follows 
that  a  duly  credited  Plenipotentiary,  with  money 
for  entertainment  at  his  disposal,  and  a  persuasive 
diplomatic  gift  of  speech,  would  carry  more  weight 
than  a  colleague  of  lesser  rank,  who  could  only  give 
the  assurance  that  "  this  question  of  importance 
will  be  referred  to  the  Minister  at  Peru."  (Since 
this  was  written  I  learn  that  my  friend  the  Charge 
d' Affaires  for  Peru  was  smuggled  out  of  Ecuador 
without  being  allowed  to  incur  the  danger  of  a 
possible  hostile  demonstration  in  Guayaquil.) 

The  floral  gift  of  a  loyal  British  subject  on  the 
King's  birthday  was  a  huge  British  Union  Jack, 
composed  of  blue  and  white  violets  and  red  roses. 
It  took  two  motor-cars  to  bring  it  to  my  door. 

There  are  few  British  in  Quito,  three  gentlemen 
who  have  lived  there  many  years  being  the  best 
known  among  them.  They  kindly  came  to  assist 
in  decorating  the  Legation  with  flags,  and  each 
brought  his  national  banner,  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
Welsh. 

Probably  few  people  could  locate  Ecuador 
correctly,  although  the  name  might  inspire  them 
to  guess  that  it  is  on  the  Equator.     A  friend  being 
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appointed  Minister  of  Peru  was  congratulated  on 
having  such  a  delightful  hill  station  as  Quito  for 
a  week-end  resort.  As  the  journey  from  Lima 
takes  four  weeks,  the  ends  would  require  to  be 
very  elastic.  I  was  also  congratulated  on  having 
a  neighbour  whom  I  knew,  when  another  friend 
was  made  Minister  at  Bogota.  Colombia  certainly 
marches  with  Ecuador,  but  their  respective  capitals 
are  separated  by  a  complicated  journey  which 
takes  six  weeks.  During  my  stay  the  great  day 
for  our  Legation  was  the  centenary  of  the  battle 
of  Boyaca.  A  few  days  previously  the  leading 
newspaper  had  published  a  very  able  article,  headed, 
11  La  Legion  Britanica,"  dedicated  to  me  personally. 
The  author  was  Don  Miguel  Arroyo  Diez,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  for  Colombia.  I  wish  I  could  afford 
space  to  reproduce  it  in  full,  as  it  related  a  story 
which  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivio  n 
into  which  it  has  probably  fallen. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  great  sympathy 
in  England  with  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces in  America,  who  were  claiming  independence. 
Don  Lopez  Mendez,  agent  of  Venezuela,  worked 
indefatigably  in  London  to  collect  men,  money, 
ships,  and  arms  for  the  struggle.  No  less  than  six 
expeditions  were  fitted  out.  The  great  General 
Bolivar,  of  Colombia,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  Lopez  Mendez  was  the  real  liberator  of  Colombia, 
since  the  magnificent  victories  of  1819  would  not 
have  been  won  without  the  opportune  and  efficient 
help  sent  from  London.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was 
the  most  influential  supporter  of  the  revolutionary 
cause.  The  British  Legion  suffered  all  the  hardships 
of  war  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  equatorial  plains.     It  contributed 
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materially  to  the  achievement  of  independence 
of  the  five  Latin  Republics. 

The  names  of  William  Fergusson,  William  Miller, 
O'Connor,  James  Rooke,  Thomas  Thompson,  William 
and  George  Talbot,  Joseph  Lamton,  Leonard  Stagg, 
Macgregor,  John  Devereux,  Florence  O'Leary,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  will  always  be  remembered 
with  gratitude.  They  fought  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  the  Pacific ;  travellers  acquainted  with  those 
regions  will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  their 
enterprise. 

Rooke,  son  of  a  British  general,  died  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Pontana  de  Vagas.  Bolivar  pronounces 
this  epitaph  on  him :  "  He  fell  cradled  in  glory,  while 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  America,  where  the  name 
of  the  gallant  Col.  Rooke  would  be  remembered 
for  all  time." 

Another  figure  prominent  in  the  Legion  was 
Belford  Hinton  Wilson,  son  of  the  famous  General 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

There  was  also  a  "  Legion  Irlandesa,"  but 
writers  came  to  include  it  in  the  term  "  Legion 
Britanica."  And,  after  the  battle  of  Boyaca,  these 
soldiers  were  known  as  "  Batallon  Albion." 

Later,  many  of  them  served  the  countries  for 
whom  they  had  fought.  General  Devereux  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark.  General  O'Leary  was  Minister  for 
Colombia  in  Washington,  after  which  he  returned 
to  England,  but  in  1844  he  came  back  as  Charge 
d' Affaires  for  England  in  Bogota.  Descendants 
of  these  gallant  adventurers  are  among  the  most 
respected  citizens  of  the  countries  their  ancestors 
helped  to  free.  Their  presence  in  South  America 
keeps    alive    the    memory    of    the  past,  to  which 
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detachments  of  soldiers,  representing  the  army  of 
Ecuador,  paid  grateful  homage  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Boyaca  fought  in 
August,  1819.  I  felt  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  its 
recipient  as  representative  of  Great  Britain. 

An  enormous  wreath,  borne  by  stalwart  non- 
commissioned officers,  was  formally  presented  by 
Col.  Lopez  and  a  group  of  officers,  in  memory,  they 
said,  of  "  (my)  compatriots  who  formed  the  battalions 
of  illustrious  names,  faithful  companions  of  the 
republican  cause,  fighting  on  the  bridge  of  Boyaca, 
and  contributing  to  the  definite  gain  of  independence 
by  the  South  American  world,"  and,  they  continued, 
"  a  tribute  to  the  valour,  self-denial,  and  sacrifice 
of  the  gentlemen  who  saved  humanity  from  op- 
pression, fanaticism,  and  tyranny." 

The  wreath  of  beautiful  flowers  was  carried 
to  the  flag-staff,  and  there  tied  to  it  by  a  ribbon 
in  the  colours  of  Ecuador,  to  the  respectful  plaudits 
of  the  crowd  collected  in  the  square. 

I  think  I  have  justified  the  opinion  that  Ecuador 
is  a  delightful  country  inhabited  by  charming  people. 
The  Spanish  word  "  simpatica,"  too  often  misapplied, 
for  it  embraces  so  much,  is  surely  applicable  to 
that  little  Republic  whose  capital  is  two  miles  above 
the  sea. 

I  can  write  nothing  of  South  America  beyond 
those  places  where  actual  jurisdiction  extends. 
Some  years  ago  the  reports  of  the  Putamayo  horrors 
came  as  a  revelation  to  all  the  civilised  world.  There 
were  accusations,  witnesses,  missions,  expeditions. 
They  are  recorded  in  thick  volumes,  and  yet  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  dared  to  state  that  these  abuses 
had  entirely  ceased.  While  in  Quito  I  once  received 
a  visit  from  an  Englishman  who  had  recently  been 
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on  the  far  reaches  of  the  Amazon.  To  my  ex- 
pression of  relief  that  those  terrible  tales  of  rubber- 
getting  were  now  of  the  past,  he  laughed,  telling 
me  that  equal  horrors  are  still  in  existence.  Of 
some  he  spoke,  others,  he  said,  were  too  bad  for 
description.  My  visitor  so  impressed  me  by  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  that  I  felt  almost  convinced 
of  his  truth.  Assisted  by  me  he  left  that  morning 
on  foot,  disappearing  into  the  vast  distances  whence 
he  had  come. 

The  Foreign  Office  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  my 
report,  but  naturally  asked  for  definite  names  of 
people  and  places.  Without  further  expeditions 
these  could,  of  course,  not  be  procured,  and  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  find  him,  that  traveller  could  never 
be  traced.  According  to  his  accounts  the  greatest 
offenders  were  not  the  absentee  companies,  or  owners 
of  rubber  forests,  but  the  low-class  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  half-caste  overseers  left  in  sole  charge  of 
the  estates.  And  their  lust  for  cruelty  found  ex- 
pression in  actions  almost  too  repulsive  for  belief. 

But,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  the  world 
is  small,  and  an  echo  reached  me  from  the  Amazon 
in  one  of  the  crowded  suburbs  of  civilisation,  the 
home  of  families  of  mysterious  wealth.  No  one 
knew  how  it  had  been  acquired,  beyond  that  it 
came  from  South  America.  But  a  native  of  the 
country  was  once  heard  to  give  the  explanation 
"  by  killing  Indians." 

As  in  all  hot  countries,  the  interval  between  death 
and  burial  is  necessarily  short ;  so  short,  indeed,  that 
there  must  be  a  risk  of  the  final  ceremony  being 
premature.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  the  office 
boy  was  absent  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  his 
mother.     She  was  to  be  buried  that  afternoon.     My 
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servants  were  dressing  for  the  funeral,  when,  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  that  ceremony,  the  orphan  boy 
appeared  to  say  that  there  was  no  need  to  trouble, 
for  his  mother  had  got  out  of  the  coffin  just  in  time, 
and  was  very  angry  with  them  all  for  putting  her 
there.  This,  of  course,  led  to  the  recital  of  various 
gruesome  anecdotes  relating  to  persons  said  to  have 
been  buried  alive.  The  one  which  made  the  most 
lasting  impression  was  an  account  of  the  death  of  a 
very  rich  woman.  While  the  funeral  procession  was 
proceeding  she  rapped  on  the  lid  of  her  coffin,  crying 
"  a  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  will  let  me  out." 
And  she  continually  increased  her  offer  until  it  rose 
to  her  whole  fortune.  Every  one  was  too  frightened 
for  action,  so  the  inheritance  was  not  forfeited. 

Before  leaving  Ecuador  I  must  tell  of  an  expedi- 
tion made  to  the  interior,  near  the  borders  of 
Colombia,  a  journey  to  be  recommended  to  any 
tourist  in  search  of  unfrequented  tracks.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  Major 
and  Mrs.  Hardy.  He  was  Military  Attache  at  the 
American  Legation,  and  his  wife  one  of  the  finest 
riders  ever  seen — that  is,  if  in  paper-chases  across 
country  one  had  been  able  to  follow  sufficiently  fast 
to  note  how  she  went. 

At  5  a.m.  we  left  Quito  for  Pomaqui,  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  in  a  motor-car,  over  a  natural  road, 
thence  riding  to  Otavalo,  a  town  of  considerable 
importance  some  fifty  miles  further  north.  The  wide 
expanse  of  the  views  which  unfolded  as  we  rode 
were  themselves  a  continual  source  of  wonder,  as 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  place  no 
limit  to  our  range  of  sight,  over  almost  countless 
miles  of  valleys  stretching  to  the  feet  of  the  dark 
hills  in  the  distance,  whose  outlines  were  clearly 
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defined  by  the  high  snow-capped  peaks  which 
glittered  beyond  them  in  the  sun.  Huge  chasms  and 
crevasses — locally  called  quebradas — permanent  wit- 
nesses of  past  earthquakes,  yawned  on  all  sides 
around  us. 

Again  and  again  we  thought  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  our  descent,  only  to  find  other  valleys  lying 
still  further  below.  We  stumbled  and  tripped  to 
regions  of  tropical  heat,  and  then  again  climbed 
upwards  to  be  chilled  by  the  breezes  blowing  off 
the  snow. 

We  saw  only  a  few  patches  of  cultivation,  but 
they  were  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  fertile 
soil,  of  practically  unlimited  extent,  available  for 
the  plough. 

The  mountain  tracks  were  a  new  experience, 
especially  when,  towards  evening,  they  took  the 
form  of  a  series  of  ridges  of  hard  earth  placed  some 
two  feet  apart,  with  deep  liquid  sticky  mud  in 
between.  These  were  constructed  to  prevent  riders 
and  pack-horses  from  floundering  too  wildly,  with 
the  risk  of  falling  over  the  precipices.  Thus  each 
step  took  time,  and  walking  on  foot  to  spare  the 
horses  was  impossible. 

It  rained  and  thundered,  and  owing  to  these 
impediments  to  our  progress,  we  were  overtaken  by 
darkness,  so  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  when  we  reached 
Otavalo.  The  inn  was  certainly  primitive,  but  it 
was  a  welcome  haven  of  rest.  Otavalo  possesses 
two  cloth-weaving  factories.  The  home-spun  cloth 
is  universally  worn,  and  some  of  the  best  ponchos 
are  made  from  it.  This  blanket- shaped  garment, 
with  an  aperture  for  the  head,  is  considered  equally 
useful  as  a  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
from  wet  and  cold. 
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There  are  many  natural  baths  of  hot  springs, 
possessing  medicinal  and  curative  properties,  near 
Otavalo.  The  presence  of  manganese  is  also 
reported. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  communicating 
with  our  hostess  by  telegraph,  fresh  horses  were  sent 
to  meet  us.  For  we  were  to  be  guests  at  the  famous 
Hacienda  Cusin,  owned  by  Senora  de  Lasso.  And 
on  this  fine  morning,  splendidly  mounted,  a  wonder- 
ful relief  after  the  tired  horses  of  overnight,  bound 
for  that  destination,  the  world,  especially  that  part 
of  it  called  Ecuador,  seemed  indeed  a  pleasant 
place.  And  as  we  rode  a  cavalcade  approached  us, 
a  picture,  and  a  moving  one,  for  it  had  left  its  frame. 
In  front  galloped  a  tall  man  wearing  a  blue  poncho ; 
on  either  side  of  him,  a  few  paces  back,  came  two 
more,  likewise  clothed  in  blue.  A  little  in  the  rear, 
at  equal  distances,  like  ships  keeping  station,  were 
other  retainers  in  bright  colours.  And  a  beautiful 
lady,  the  daughter  of  our  hostess,  rode  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  to  bid  us  welcome. 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  spoil  such  a  picture  by 
stopping  it  and  disarranging  its  composition.  But 
we  soon  found  ourselves  added  to  the  group. 

Our  hostess  was  at  the  Hacienda,  waiting  to 
receive  us.  The  house  was  covered  with  coloured 
creepers  and  flowers,  a  becoming  setting  for  the 
charming  ladies  who  lived  there.  And  in  these 
pleasant  surroundings  we  stayed  several  happy  days. 
The  gardens  were  beautiful,  roses,  like  the  cabbages 
mentioned  before,  being  of  abnormal  size.  And 
close  by  was  a  lake  of  bright  blue,  overhung  by 
those  always  magnificent  peaks  of  snow.  In  the 
evening  the  air  above  this  water  was  literally  thick 
with  white  hovering  gulls,  until  it  looked  as  though, 
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despite  the  sun,  flakes  of  snow  had  fallen  from  the 
limitless  store  above. 

And  thousands  of  cattle  and  hundreds  of  horses 
wandered  all  around.  There  were  also  scores  of 
attendants  and  servants,  Spaniards,  half-castes, 
Indians,  who,  together  with  their  families,  were  all 
sheltered  in  the  precincts,  so  that  the  mansion 
seemed  rather  a  village  than  a  house.  And  every 
one,  without  exception,  smiling,  obliging,  and  ever 
anxious  to  please.  I  could  well  understand  why 
our  hostess,  one  of  the  best  read  and  cultivated  of 
her  sex,  who  had  never  seen  any  other  land,  remained 
here  happy  and  contented. 

And  though  our  life  in  this  Hacienda  differed 
little  from  that  lived  by  the  people  of  the  land 
from  time  immemorial,  there  was  one  very  modern 
feminine  touch.  For  when  inspecting  cattle  or 
poultry,  or  idly  sitting  among  the  flowers,  these 
charming  ladies  wore  dresses  newly  arrived  from 
Paris,  such  as  we  see  in  England  at  Ascot  or  a 
garden  party.  But  there  was  money,  and  in  plenty, 
while  attractive  temptations  from  Prance  beckoned 
for  its  expenditure.  Our  hostess  I  like  best  to 
remember  dressed  in  dark  blue  cloth,  with  scarlet 
collar  and  cuffs,  mounted  on  a  wonderful  horse, 
which  might  have  stepped  from  a  Velasquez  painting 
of  some  former  grande  dame  of  old  Madrid.  When 
asked  how  far  her  estate  extended,  she  pointed 
vaguely  with  her  whip,  saying,  "  These  are  my 
possessions,  all  as  far  as  you  can  see."  And  I  saw 
lake,  rivers,  fields,  hills,  mountains,  valleys,  grazing 
cattle,  browsing  sheep,  and  Indians  in  scarlet 
ponchos  moving  like  poppies  in  a  breeze.  All  were 
hers.  I  wished  I  had  the  power  to  portray  the 
scene  on  canvas,  with  the  lady  in  the  foreground, 
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modestly  unconscious  that  the  magnitude  of  her 
responsibilities  was  bewildering  to  her  guests. 

One  day  we  rode  to  Ibarra,  a  large  town  on  the 
border,  where  it  is  hoped  there  will  soon  be  a  rail- 
way leading  to  the  sea,  shortening  the  journey  to 
Panama  by  two  days.  It  is  a  town  of  fine  buildings, 
standing  erect  among  the  ruins  of  houses  which  the 
last  earthquake  had  destroyed.  The  churches,  as 
elsewhere  in  Ecuador,  all  had  double  towers.  The 
convent  building  boasted  three  cupolas  of  bright 
green  tiles ;  this  evidence  of  Arabic  architecture  is 
seen  also  in  Quito,  doubtless  introduced  to  America 
by  Spaniards  from  Andalusia.  In  surrounding 
villages  sugar-cane,  for  the  production  of  alcohol, 
was  extensively  cultivated.  Also  a  strong  drink, 
chikra,  is  distilled  here  from  maize. 

The  hotel  had  an  excellent  repast  waiting  for  us, 
ordered  in  the  name  of  our  hostess  by  attendants 
who  had  ridden  on  in  advance.  This  inn  must  be 
a  welcome  place  of  rest  for  travellers  arriving  from 
Bogota,  a  journey  of  thirty  days  under  most  trying 
conditions  of  travel.  In  Ibarra  were  three  Ford 
motor-cars  plying  for  hire.  This  seemed  strange, 
when  remembering  the  route  by  which  we  had  come. 
But  these,  taken  to  pieces,  would  not  prove  very 
formidable  burdens  to  Indians,  whose  weight-carry- 
ing abilities  have  already  been  described. 

On  the  road  to  Ibarra  were  many  evidences  of 
the  railway  trace,  enough  always  for  citations  in 
reports.  There  was  a  craze  for  the  construction  of 
railways.  Numerous  foreign  contractors  or  con- 
cession-seekers were  competing  for  orders  to  build 
them.  Of  course,  roads  first,  and  railways  to  follow, 
should  have  been  the  rule,  as  it  was  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  riches  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.     Railways 
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connect  points  and  look  well  on  a  map.  Roads 
open  up  a  country.  And,  in  these  days  of  motor 
traffic,  roads  can  by  themselves  supply  all  the  means 
of  communication  necessary. 

Discussing  this  one  day  with  the  President  I 
found  that  he  entirely  agreed,  but  said  that  railways 
appealed  to  the  popular  voice  and  local  pride,  and 
to  construct  them  money  could  always  be  asked  for, 
whereas  none  was  ever  forthcoming  for  roads. 

I  might  also  mention  that  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  President  to  change  the  name  of 
Panama  hats.  The  best  of  these  are  made  exclu- 
sively in  Ecuador,  chiefly  at  Monte  Criste,  in  the 
province  of  Menabi.  They  are  plaited  only  during 
the  hours  of  morning  and  evening  dew.  They  have 
no  connection  with  Panama,  except  that  they  are 
shipped  there,  as  the  jumping-off  place  for  the 
world.  Every  one  has  heard  of  a  "  Panama  "  hat, 
but  not  every  one  has  heard  of  Ecuador.  It  seems 
hard  that  the  fame  of  this  great  industry  should  be 
lost  to  the  country  where  it  thrives.  I  received  an 
official  written  promise  that  this  matter  would  be 
brought  before  Congress  at  an  early  date,  together 
with  my  suggestion  that  all  hats  should  be  stamped 
on  exportation,  as  made  in  Ecuador.  But  there  is 
a  very  powerful  and  mysterious  influence  called 
"  the  trade  "  which  would,  I  was  told,  oppose  all 
efforts  to  change.  Thus  it  is  not  always  easy  for 
little  countries  to  get  the  credit  due  to  them. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  people  of  Ecuador 
seldom  wear  their  own  hats.  All  who  are  well-to-do, 
and  those  who  desire  to  rank  socially  above  the  class 
who  work  with  their  hands,  must  appear  in  imported 
straw  hats,  such  as  are  made  at  Luton  and  elsewhere. 
These,  when  the  duty  is  paid,  are  expensive,  and 
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thus  achieve  the  dual  purpose  of  serving  as  headgear, 
and  providing  evidence  of  affluence. 

During  our  stay  the  village  square  was  arranged 
for  a  bull-fight,  and,  seated  in  a  balcony,  the  lady  of 
great  possessions  and  her  guests  witnessed  the  most 
amusing  interpretation  of  this  classic  sport  that  can 
be  imagined.  All  round  the  square  sat  rows  and 
rows  of  scarlet  poncho-clad  Indians,  in  regular  tiers, 
while  bulls,  provided  by  our  hostess,  were  turned 
loose  for  them  to  tease.  They  were  not  exactly 
loose,  as  they  had  long  ropes  attached  to  one  horn, 
while  the  other  ends  were  held  by  galloping  toreadors. 
And  while  this  rough  play  continued,  a  little  girl 
clad  in  white  muslin  and  coloured  ribbons  seated  on 
a  horse  headed  the  procession,  which  wound  slowly 
round  and  round  the  vast  arena.  Leading  this  pro- 
cession, as  it  were,  there  danced  grotesquely  in  front 
of  the  horse  some  appallingly  ugly  old  Indian 
women,  brandishing  bottles  of  strong  drink,  which, 
when  not  required  for  themselves,  were  offered  to 
all  and  sundry  to  sip.  This  emboldened  a  few  of 
the  more  daring  to  approach  the  bull,  only  to  be 
pulled  back  by  the  hair  and  soundly  cuffed  by  their 
irate  spouses. 

One  day,  unable  owing  to  a  severe  fall  to  ascend 
the  stair  and  take  my  seat  with  the  elect,  it  was 
my  far  more  amusing  lot  to  remain  among  the 
spectators  below,  sheltered  behind  a  frail  fence  of 
straw.  The  bull  on  this  occasion,  tired  of  the 
tormentors'  fun,  was  quite  angry  enough,  and 
charged  straight  in  my  direction,  heedless  of  efforts 
to  distract  him  by  the  way.  Unable  to  move  with- 
out assistance  from  the  spot  where  I  had  been 
placed,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  grin, 
while  those  in  the  balcony  aloft  sent  warning  cries, 
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intended  presumably  to  inspire  me  to  hop  away. 
When  the  bull  and  I  were  close,  face  to  face,  several 
dexterous  and  stalwart  half-castes  attached  them- 
selves to  his  tail  and  bravely  hauled  him  back. 
And  in  obedience  to  imperial  directions  from  above, 
a  crowd  of  obedient  vassals  removed  me  bodily  to 
a  less  exciting  vicinity.  So  without  boasting  of  my 
courage,  I  am  able  to  tell  how  I  once  almost  saw  my 
own  reflection  in  the  angry  eye  of  a  bull. 

For  several  days  this  game  went  on.  And  on 
Sunday  I  attended  the  village  church,  where  devout 
Indians  congregated  in  hundreds  with  reverence  for 
the  day,  such  as  could  not  be  surpassed  in  more 
civilised  surroundings. 

Alas,  how  loth  I  was  to  leave  these  kindly 
people,  when,  one  day,  well  enough  to  be  lifted  on 
to  a  horse  (I  was  unable  to  walk),  my  gracious 
hostess  and  her  lovely  daughter,  followed  by  a 
numerous  suite,  rode  with  me  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain-ridge,  there  to  bid  me  God-speed.  At  that 
moment,  with  a  lump  in  my  throat,  I  swore  that,  if 
health  permitted,  that  should  only  be  "  au  re  voir." 

I  returned  via  Cayambi  alone,  for  my  American 
friends  had  been  obliged  to  leave  before  I  became 
fit  for  travel. 

This  flourishing  town  of  Cayambi  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  snow  mountain  of  that  name.  Here  the 
chief  inhabitants  met  me,  and  one  new  friend  not 
only  offered  me  his  house,  but  gave  it  up  to  me 
with  all  I  might  need  for  the  night.  Next  morning 
I  rode  for  several  hours  by  rich  pasture  lands, 
dotted  with  countless  herds  of  cattle. 

After  the  outskirts  of  Cayambi  the  route  took 
me  across  and  around  bleak  wind-swept  mountains, 
which  stretched  in  seemingly  endless  chains.     Bare, 
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cold  heights  streaked  with  chalk  and  shale,  blending 
white  in  the  dust,  which  followed  our  horses  in 
clouds.  And  as  usual  that  long  range  of  sight 
afforded  a  view  which  might  include  many  climates. 
Thus  in  one  direction  it  rained,  in  another,  half 
hidden  in  mist,  lay  swampy  flats,  while  in  the  still 
further  distance  moved  dots,  Indians  who  toiled  in 
the  blazing  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  Halfway  we 
passed  one  of  these  latter  places,  a  village  called 
Guaillamba,  with  a  bad  reputation  for  fever. 

Seven  more  hours  brought  us  to  Carapungo.  I 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  people  from  Cusin, 
named  Gordon,  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  famous 
Spanish  family  of  Gordon,  so  happily  known  to  me 
at  Jerez  in  Spain,  whose  forbears  had  wandered  to 
that  far-distant  land. 

At  Carapungo,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Quito, 
a  motor-car  awaited  me  with  servants  to  help.  And 
as  I  was  lifted  into  the  carriage  and  whirled  along 
a  terribly  rough  road,  it  seemed  the  veritable  poetry 
of  motion  after  that  long  painful  ride. 

This  brief  description  now  brings  my  life  very 
nearly  up  to  date.  That  country  is  one  with  a 
future  full  of  possibilities.  If  you  are  young,  go 
and  see  it. 

I  also  found  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  oil  fields 
on  the  coast.  Leaving  Quito  one  morning  by  train,  the 
following  evening  found  me  in  Guayaquil.  The  next 
morning  I  was  motored  ninety-four  miles  to  Salinas. 
The  kind  host  who  arranged  this  journey  for  me  was 
Mr.  Alison,  representative  of  Messrs.  C.  J.  White  & 
Co.,  who  have  large  interests  in  South  America. 
This  road  is  only  possible  in  the  dry  season. 

Our  way  led  first  through  thick  jungle  growth, 
emerging  later  on  to  broad  sandy  plains,  sparsely 
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dotted  with  scrub.  All  this  land  is  believed  to  be 
rich  in  oil.  At  Salinas,  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  we 
stayed  at  what  even  to  my  wide  experience  seemed 
a  very  primitive  hotel,  kept  by  a  lady  reported  to 
be  the  chieftainess  of  her  tribe.  The  following  day 
we  motored  another  eighty  miles,  visiting  each  of 
the  oil  wells,  scattered  throughout  that  immense 
peninsula  of  sand,  where  work  was  in  progress.  In 
every  direction  people  seemed  as  busy  as  bees.  Some 
on  large  works,  but  more  frequently  on  small  in- 
dividual enterprises.  In  the  latter  natives  were 
scooping  up  oil  in  a  bucket  from  shallow  wells  and 
then  pouring  it  into  barrels,  which  were  harnessed 
by  ropes  to  a  donkey,  and,  followed  by  women  or 
children,  trundled  off  at  once  to  the  sea. 

As  reported  in  proper  quarters,  there  are  immense 
possibilities  in  this  district,  believed  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  rich  coast-line  of  Peru. 

These  oil  mines  are  close  to  the  sea,  and  at  low 
tide  oil  is  seen  oozing  freely  through  the  sand.  At 
Salinas  there  are  facilities  for  establishing  one  of  the 
finest  ports  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  connected  by 
railway,  there  will  be  no  need  to  take  the  long 
river  route  to  Guayaquil.  The  climate  is  temperate, 
the  mornings  indeed  were  so  bitterly  cold  that  for 
lack  of  a  great  coat  I  was  forced  to  wrap  my  body  in 
copies  of  the  Times.     And  this  was  on  the  Equator. 

Shortly  after  that  visit  I  availed  myself  of  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Manta,  to  inspect  the  Central 
Railway  of  Ecuador.  I  embarked  on  board  the 
s.s.  Cauca,  one  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation's 
fleet,  which  runs  between  Panama  and  Guayaquil. 
After  two  days  at  sea  we  reached  Manta,  where  I 
spent  a  most  interesting  time.  I  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.    E.   L.    Scott,   in   charge  of   the  Standard  Oil 
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enterprise  on  this  coast.  Manta  is  the  chief  centre  of 
the  ivory-nut  trade.  The  trees  grow  wild,  and  their 
fruit  is  collected  by  the  natives,  who  take  their 
donkeys  into  the  jungle,  returning  with  full  loads. 
Formerly,  I  was  told,  almost  all  the  cargoes  of  these 
nuts  were  exported  to  Germany,  and  sent  thence  to 
the  trade  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  It  seems 
that  since  the  war  the  greater  quantities  go  to  the 
last-named  country.  It  was  evident  that  this 
business  is  capable  of  considerable  development. 
On  all  sides  the  beach  was  thickly  covered  with 
discarded  nuts,  millions  of  them.  These  had  been 
slightly  damaged  by  insects.  They  can  be  used  for 
fuel,  but  overheat  and  injure  boilers. 

One  day  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  Central 
Railway  of  Ecuador.  Passing  the  famous  village 
of  Monte  Criste,  where  the  finest  hats  are  woven, 
we  stopped  at  Porto  vie  jo  for  luncheon.  This  is  the 
capital  of  the  Menabi  province.  It  is  an  old  town 
of  considerable  size.  Here  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
acquire  a  real  Inca  relic,  quite  a  find  after  the  spurious 
imitations  always  on  offer  in  Quito.  I  say  acquire, 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  it,  the  proposal  being 
flatly  declined  by  the  owner.  But  when  it  was 
suggested  that  I  might  be  glad  to  accept  it  as  a  gift, 
after  permitting  me,  a  stranger,  the  honour  of 
offering  him  a  little  present  of  money,  the  possessor 
of  this  curio  delightedly  agreed,  and  the  little  head 
became  mine. 

It  was  strange  to  meet  here,  as  usual,  fashionably 
dressed  people,  who  have  never  left  their  own 
immediate  surroundings,  and  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  world,  except  what  was  derived  from  the  occa- 
sional perusal  of  misleading  telegrams,  which  may, 
perhaps,  reach  them  twice  a  month.     Yet,  through 
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their  representative,  these  peaceful  folk  share  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  And  in  those  places,  Porto  vie  jo 
and  Manta,  "reduced"  heads  of  animals  and  human 
beings  are  occasionally  offered  for  sale  in  secret,  the 
traffic  being  now  forbidden  by  law. 

The  time  soon  came  for  me  to  depart,  under 
circumstances  related  in  another  chapter.  And 
grieved  was  I  to  leave  good  friends  and  attractive 
surroundings.  And  I  like  to  believe  that  the  regret 
was  not  entirely  one-sided,  for  my  colleagues  gave 
a  banquet  in  my  honour  at  which  the  American 
Minister,  among  other  pleasant  things,  paid  me  the 
high  compliment  of  saying  that  I  had  set  them  an 
example  which  all  would  strive  to  follow.  As  we 
had  had  to  work  together,  sometimes  under  difficult 
circumstances,  these  words  were  all  the  more 
welcome. 

My  hostess,  the  grande  dame  of  Cusin,  gave  a 
sumptuous  tea  in  her  beautiful  house  in  town,  and 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  dinner,  while  his 
official  despatch  held  language  which  merits  a  frame. 
As  the  peculiar  effect  of  that  climate  on  me  was 
inability  to  eat,  that  happy,  or  sad,  last  day  seemed 
a  full  one  indeed.  And  on  the  following  morning, 
when  the  train  left  at  a  terribly  early  hour,  there 
were  all  my  friends  at  the  station  to  bid  me  farewell. 
Then  for  the  last  time  I  skirted  those  precipices 
which  engineers  had  treated  with  disdain,  rounded 
again  "  the  Devil's  Nose,"  and  all  other  ascents  and 
declines.  And  for  the  last  time  the  night  was  spent 
at  Rio  Bamba  in  the  cold,  before  descending  next 
day  to  the  tropical  heat  of  Guayaquil.  And  there 
also  good  friends  continued  to  give  me  one  more 
well-cherished  farewell.  When  aerial  transport  is 
established,  I  shall  at  once  fly  to  Ecuador. 
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After  a  great  send-off  at  Guayaquil  I  left 
on  board  an  Italian  steamer.  She  was  a  large 
vessel,  but  having  been  used  for  troops  during 
the  war  and  subsequently  had  too  little  time  to 
clean  up,  there  was  much  that  might  have  been 
improved.  Especially  was  that  the  case  with  regard 
to  food,  but  this  mattered  little,  since  I  soon  learnt 
to  eat  excellent  macaroni,  untidily,  and  thrived 
on  it.  We  were  told  that,  until  stewards  and  crew 
had  been  satisfied,  it  was  not  possible  to  consider 
the  wants  of  foreign  passengers.  As  we  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  our  fares  in  American  money  at 
a  time  when  British  pounds  were  depreciated, 
we  had  grounds  to  complain  of  the  poor  return 
for  our  considerable  outlay.  But  on  Christmas 
Day  some  fine  sparkling  wine  was  added  gratis 
to  our  macaroni,  which  gave  me  such  unwonted 
exhilaration  that  I  rose  to  my  feet  calling,  "  Viva 
Italia ! "  eliciting  loud  clapping  of  gem-covered 
hands.  Such  a  pleasant  drink  merited  appreciation 
as  an  encouragement  for  its  repetition. 

All  the  passengers  except  one  charming  American 
lady,  Mrs.  James  Rorer,  and  myself  were  South 
Americans.  Naturally  many  came  from  Ecuador, 
and  there  was  much  singing  of  the  spirited  National 
Anthem  when  the  services  of  the  obliging  and 
talented  Mrs.  Rorer  were  required  as  accompanist, 
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since  the  only  other  player  was  a  gentleman  from 
Peru.  It  was  considered  unfitting  to  entrust  the 
production  of  such  sacred  notes  to  one  of  his 
nationality. 

Seven  days  were  passed  calling  at  small  ports, 
taking  in  cargo  of  ivory-nuts,  and  hides. 

Through  fear  of  quarantine  at  Panama  we  were 
not  permitted  to  go  ashore.  We  arrived  there  after 
the  prescribed  term  of  seven  days  and  at  once 
entered  the  Canal. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the  Canal,  but  those 
who  have  not  seen  it  have  missed  one  of  the  world's 
chief  marvels.  A  colossal  achievement  due  to 
American  enterprise. 

In  every  direction  are  countless  commodious 
houses  showing  fine  gardens  and  green  lawns,  each 
residence  carefully  guarded  by  wire-gauze  blinds, 
and  the  zone  is  traversed  by  very  excellent  roads. 

In  that  country,  once  a  death-trap  for  fever 
bred  by  mosquitoes,  not  one  of  these  insects  is  now 
to  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  either  land  or  water  where  oil,  for  their  complete 
extermination,  had  not  been  dropped.  And  should 
a  mosquito  be  seen  its  presence  must  at  once  be 
reported  by  the  household  to  the  sanitary  officers. 
Consequently  over  this  wide  area  yellow  fever  has 
disappeared,  as  it  did  from  Guayaquil,  also,  during 
my  short  stay  in  Ecuador.  When  time  has  erased 
the  memories  of  many  great  generals  and  admirals 
the  work  of  Surgeon-General  Gorgas  will  always 
endure.  For  having  cleansed  these  countries  of 
their  most  terrible  scourge  countless  thousands 
must  owe  him  their  lives. 

Not  long  ago,  on  the  eve  of  undertaking  a  new 
enterprise,  this  great  man  passed  away  in  London. 
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There  his  worth  received  due  recognition,  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  among  those  invited 
to  attend  the  imposing  military  funeral  accorded 
to  him  by  His  Majesty's  Government  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  while  a  salute  to  his  memory  was  fired 
in  Hyde  Park. 

Of  course  when  passing  through  the  Canal, 
while  filled  with  wonder,  a  Britisher  cannot  refrain 
from  a  feeling  of  regret  that  our  country  had  no 
share  in  this  great  work.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  British  Government  would  have  ventured  to 
disburse  so  many  millions  to  complete  and  perfect 
such  a  stupendous  undertaking. 

Yet  our  Government  did  once  have  the 
opportunity,  I  was  told,  to  acquire  the  railway, 
which  traverses  the  peninsula. 

It  may  easily  be  conjectured  that  there  were 
serious  political  obstacles  to  a  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  proposal. 

I  have  recently  learnt  from  Lord  Sudeley  that 
the  completion  of  the  Canal  was  not  the  first  occasion 
when  the  waters  of  these  oceans  met.  That  was 
in  1858,  when  as  one  of  a  party  of  midshipmen, 
Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy,  as  he  was  then,  crossed  the 
peninsula.  With  them  they  took  bottles  of  water 
from  the  Atlantic  which,  on  arrival,  they  solemnly 
poured  into  the  Pacific. 

When  we  arrived  at  Colon,  doctors  at  once 
boarded  us,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  staff. 
One  of  these  latter  carried  a  kind  of  quiver  which 
might  have  contained  arrows,  but  on  nearer  inspec- 
tion we  saw  held  thermometers.  Then  the  first- 
class  passengers  passed  a  most  amusing  time,  as  we 
assembled  to  see  all  the  black  crew  called  together 
and  told  to  open  their  mouths,  into  each  of  which 
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one  of  these  instruments  was  quickly  inserted. 
When  all  were  through,  we  watched  the  stewards 
receive  the  same  treatment.  But  our  rather  unkind 
laughter  soon  changed  to  another  note  when  we, 
too,  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  close  up  and 
open  wide  our  mouths,  into  which  one  of  the  assistants 
stuck  his  thermometers,  the  same  thermometers 
so  recently  removed  from  other  jaws.  Round  about 
went  the  operator  as  though  aiming  at  a  target, 
always  hitting  a  bull's-eye.  As  a  free-born  Britisher 
I  confess  to  having  shown  considerable  indignation 
at  the  prospect  before  me,  and  stoutly  declared 
that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  admit  an  instrument 
so  widely  employed,  even  after  being  dipped  in 
a  mysterious  fluid  for  safety.  Meanwhile  fellow 
passengers  implored  me  to  do  nothing  which  might 
result  in  delay  to  the  ship,  and  the  great  doctor 
sat  there  regarding  us  all  with  true  American  in- 
difference, as  though  we  were  a  job  lot  of  images  which 
stood  between  him  and  his  lunch.  And  all  the 
time  assistants  with  well-timed  aim  continued  to 
stick  their  darts  into  these  rows  of  outstretched 
faces,  white  and  brown,  while  one  silly  woman 
having  deftly  caught  the  weapon  which  was  poked 
at  her,  in  her  teeth,  walked  about  saying  she  could 
not  understand  why  I  was  making  such  a  fuss, 
as  it  did  not  taste  so  badly  after  all. 

For  myself  the  situation  was  saved  by  a  passenger, 
who  had  evidently  been  in  these  waters  before,  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  case  containing  a  new  thermo- 
meter of  his  own,  which,  dipping  into  disinfectant 
before  our  eyes,  he  handed  for  my  use  amidst  cheers 
from  those  friends  who  had  feared  for  my  fate. 

Such  passing  inconvenience  as  we  experienced 
was  perhaps  too  hastily  ascribed  to  American^  ways. 
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For  I  confess  to  having  felt  extremely  small  when, 
subsequently  arriving  at  a  British  port,  the  treatment 
accorded  to  passengers  by  the  medical  authority 
made  me  regard  the  proceedings  at  Colon  as  the 
very  acme  of  courtesy  by  comparison,  and  the 
abject  apology  due  to  my  American  friends  on 
board  was  promptly  made. 

We  spent  New  Year's  Day  at  Colon.  Here  there 
was  some  small  trouble  owing  to  the  crew  being 
unable  to  have  their  wine,  which  on  board  of  an 
Italian  ship  is  part  of  their  wage,  for  this  was  sealed 
up  by  the  authorities  as  being  in  the  "  Dry  "  zone. 

Mrs.  Rorer  and  I  were  hospitably  invited  by 
H.M.  Vice-Consul  and  his  beautiful  wife,  from 
Roumania,  to  join  a  dinner  at  the  club,  where  some 
three  hundred  guests  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
the  coming  year,  which  was  to  add  one  more  sacrifice 
to  those  yielded  by  men  who  serve  their  country 
abroad,  for  that  kind  Consular  officer  was  shortly 
after  left  a  widower. 

The  New  Year  was  ushered  in  after  the  usual 
cheerful  fashion,  emphasised  by  discordant  noises 
produced  by  toy  trumpets  and  squeaking  dolls. 
There  were  no  children  among  the  company,  and  thus 
a  note  of  pathos  seemed  to  overshadow  the  rejoicing, 
when  in  childish  frolic  that  very  grown-up  crowd 
hastened  forward  to  greet  yet  another  year  to  be 
added  to  the  considerable  number  which  most 
of  them  had  already  passed. 

On  the  following  day  after  this  unwonted  carouse 
we  resumed  our  macaroni  with  content. 

We  called  at  La  Guaira,  but  our  stay  was  too 
brief  to  allow  of  a  visit  to  Caracas. 

The  only  other  stopping  place  where  we  stayed 
long  enough  to  see  something  of  the  country  was 
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Curacoa.  There  was  a  rumour  that  this  island 
was  destined  to  be  the  future  home  of  the  ex-Kaiser, 
and  mysterious  agents  were  reported  to  have  visited 
it.  It  is  close  to  the  mainland  of  Venezuela,  which 
country  contains  many  friends  in  sympathy  with 
the  German  cause. 

Having  always  held  the  belief  that  Curacoa 
was  a  beauty-spot  in  the  tropics,  I  was  anxious 
to  see  it.  But  it  in  no  way  resembled  the  picture 
my  fancy  had  painted.  An  island  without  trees 
and  houses  so  white  beneath  a  burning  sun,  that 
the  glare  made  it  obligatory  to  wear  glasses.  This, 
then,  was  the  ideal  home  of  former  fellow  passengers 
on  the  steamer  in  which  I  had  travelled  from  Cuba 
to  Panama  some  eighteen  months  before.  Seated 
at  my  table  they  had  expatiated  on  the  glories 
of  their  island  and  on  the  manufacture  of  its  liqueur. 
Allowing  it  to  be  noticed  that  this  latter  interested 
me  as  much  as  the  scenery,  one  of  my  friends  promised 
to  send  me  a  case,  and  my  address  in  London  was 
duly  recorded  in  his  diary.  But,  as  passengers  do,  he 
passed,  and  with  him  the  memory  of  the  promised 
gift. 

Relating  this  little  episode  of  travel  to  my 
friend,  H.M.  Consul,  it  seemed  that  he  knew  the 
gentleman  well,  so  together  we  called  upon  him,  and 
as  I  came  away  the  promised  case  was  carried  behind 
me  in  the  car.  It  is  not  often  one  can  pursue  a  man 
to  his  distant  isle  and  obtain  a  long-forgotten  gift. 

The  chief  possession  of  Curacoa  seemed  to  be 
a  most  excellent  and  up-to-date  hospital.  It  was 
reported  to  be  a  great  boon  to  British  sailors  and 
civilians,  who  fell  ill  on  the  mainland  in  Venezuela. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

STAMPS 

Among  the  minor  evils  attendant  on  residence 
in  distant  lands  may  be  mentioned  the  persecution 
of  stamp  collectors.  My  experience  of  it  has 
often  been  so  exasperating  that  when  asked  to 
admire  any  enthusiastic  philatelist's  collection  I 
find  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to 
the  sympathy  for  the  trouble  and  expense  it  may 
have  entailed — on  the  contributors.  The  enterprise 
of  hunters  in  this  wide  field  was  first  brought  to 
my  notice  in  Jelebu,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  when 
I  held  sway  as  Collector  and  Magistrate  and  general 
man-of-all-work. 

Stocks  of  new  stamps  were  bought  up  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  and,  to  check  the  demand,  orders 
were  issued  that  no  stamp  was  to  be  sold  without 
production  of  the  envelope  to  which  it  was  to  be 
affixed.  This  regulation  only  served  to  inflame 
the  ardour  of  one  of  my  local  stamp-collecting 
friends.  Passing  the  post  office  the  morning  after 
the  issue  of  the  decree,  I  found  it  besieged  by  a 
mob  of  hundreds  of  coolies,  each  holding  an  envelope 
and  waiting  to  be  served. 

I  received  letters  from  numerous  strangers  begging 
for  stamps,  several  came  from  ladies  asking  me  to 
help  in  their  "  one  pet  little  hobby "  their  dear 
Tommy  or  James  who  had  entered  a  geographical 
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competition  at  school,  and  for  whom  my  kind  as- 
sistance would  ensure  success  in  obtaining  a  prize. 

In  Borneo  these  applications  were  still  more 
abundant,  and  to  reply  to  them  overtaxed  the  genuine 
desire  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  which  is  the  one 
weak  spot  in  my  official  armour. 

One  fair — or  at  any  rate  female — correspondent 
calmly  asked  me  to  send  her  samples  of  all  the  stamps 
old  and  new  in  use,  now  or  in  the  past,  in  Borneo. 
She  confidently  added,  as  her  husband  was  an 
officer  in  the  American  Army  and  her  father  was  a 
Senator,  she  felt  sure  I  should  be  glad  to  oblige  her. 
She  only  asked  for  the  present  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  so  I  could  but  remain  mutely  sorry  and 
disobliging. 

A  less  exacting  gentleman  had  seven  daughters 
collecting  postcards,  and  wrote  suggesting  I  should 
send  some  to  each  of  them  inscribed  with  an  ap- 
propriate word  of  greeting.  It  occurred  to  me 
to  beg  a  photograph  of  each  of  these  interesting 
young  ladies  in  return,  but  I  refrained  for  fear  I 
might  be  involved  in  a  prolonged  and  possibly 
compromising  correspondence. 

But  perhaps  the  hottest  instance  of  the 
demoralising  effect  of  stamp  collecting  reached  me 
on  my  journey  to  Abyssinia,  shortly  after  I  left 
Borneo.  My  correspondent,  an  American,  wrote 
that  he  was  in  great  distress  as  a  very  dear  friend, 
Titus  C.  Black,  had  disappeared  in  the  country 
I  was  in,  and  he  had  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
family  to  write  and  beg  for  my  kind  assistance 
in  tracing  the  lost  and  lonely  traveller.  A  post- 
script to  the  letter,  to  which  I  paid  little  attention 
at  the  moment,  owing  to  the  engrossing  nature 
of   the   contents,    added   that   his    daughter   Jane, 
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who  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  had  noticed 
the  unusual  address  to  which  he  was  writing.  As 
she  was  a  keen  stamp  collector,  she  begged  him 
to  add  that  she  would  be  deeply  grateful  if  I  would 
send  her  some  local  specimens  from  the  country 
I  was  in. 

Strenuous  days  of  search  followed,  as  my  weakness 
for  helping  others  in  distress,  alluded  to  above, 
set  me  immediately  on  the  hunt  for  the  missing 
Titus,  which  led  to  correspondence  with  officials 
of  every  nationality  in  that  particular  part  of  Africa. 
While  this  was  going  on,  I  found  among  my  letters, 
forwarded  from  Borneo,  another  from  the  same 
correspondent  begging  me  to  assist  to  find  the 
same  Mr.  Titus  C.  Black  who,  this  time,  was  missing 
in  Borneo.  It  was  written  in  identical  terms  with 
the  first  received,  except  as  to  the  name  of  the 
country  in  which  search  was  asked  for — and,  yes  ! 
below  the  letter  was  the  same  postscript,  and  "  my 
daughter  Jane  "  was  again  looking  over  his  shoulder 
with  the  same  petition  for  the  same  favour. 

So  all  my  labour  and  that  of  others  in  what 
was  more  futile  than  a  wild-goose  chase  had  been 
wasted  and  all  on  account  of  Jane  whom,  if  she 
ever  really  existed,  I  could  willingly  have  smacked, 
and  smacked  hard.  That  one  method  of  relief 
not  being  practicable,  I  wrote  a  reply  expressing 
my  bewilderment  at  the  gentleman  being  lost  in 
countries,  so  far  apart  as  Abyssinia  and  Borneo, 
at  the  same  time,  and  adding  that  to  assist  in  his 
recovery  I  had  referred  the  letters  to  the  American 
Consul  at  Aden,  from  whom  some  months  later  I 
received  the  comforting  assurance  that  it  would 
probably  be  some  time  before  Jane  would  be  looking 
over  her  father's  shoulder,  as  the  State  Department 
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were  taking  quite  a  keen  interest  in    the  glances 
which  were  thrown  so  far  across  the  sea. 

Experience  has  taught  me  something  of  the 
varying  values  of  stamps,  since  what  is  common 
in  Tunis  may  be  rare  in  Noumea,  and  possessors 
of  albums  in  Panama  would  view  with  delight 
the  common  and  modern  stamps  of  Fiji. 

As  my  correspondents  have  been  many,  and 
scattered  over  five  continents  and  adjacent  islands, 
I  have  a  varied  assortment  of  used  stamps  in  my 
box  and,  should  this  chapter  come  to  the  notice 
of  eager  young  collectors,  they  will  doubtless  tumble 
over  one  another  in  their  desire  to  apply  early  for 
any  that  are  available  for  their  collection.  But 
there  will  not  be  a  single  stamp  for  Jane  ! 

On  one  occasion  a  gift  of  a  stamp  brought  un- 
alloyed pleasure  to  both  donor  and  recipient.  Not 
long  ago  a  dear  lady  wrote  to  me  from  Ireland, 
where  she  was  in  daily  dread  of  having  her  house 
burnt  over  her  head,  thanking  me  for  a  new  stamp 
whose  arrival,  "even  in  these  sad  times,  had  been 
able  to  convey  a  thrill."  I,  too,  had  one  of  sincere 
gratification  to  know  that  my  trifling  attention 
had  met  with  this  response  at  such  a  tragical  time. 

And  no  mention  of  stamps  is  complete  without 
alluding  to  that  strange  honesty  which  makes 
us  hesitate  to  accept  a  penny  stamp  as  a  free  gift 
from  a  friend,  although  there  is  no  difficulty  regarding 
a  meal  costing  pounds.  I  recollect  that  once, 
when  staying  with  Alfred  Pease,  the  writing-table 
in  my  room  was  so  complete  that,  among  other 
necessaries,  there  were  provided  postage  stamps 
for  use.  When  telling  my  host  that  I  was  reluctant 
to  use  these  without  payment,  he  replied,  "Oh, 
that's  all  right ;  leave  out  a  course  to-night  at  dinner 
and  then  we  can  cry  quits," 
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If  I  can  refer  to  my  friend  in  this  democratic 
style  it  is  his  own  fault.  To-day  he  might  have 
been  an  hereditary  legislator,  for,  when  named 
for  a  peerage,  his  father  sought  his  advice  as  to  what 
title  he  should  choose.  At  once  came  the  answer, 
"  Why,  Lord  Beans,  of  course."  This  flippant  reply 
led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  offer,  and  Sir  Joseph 
so  far  fell  in  with  his  son's  humour  that  he  relegated 
both  title  and  honour  to  the  Umbo  of  might-have- 
beens. 

Stamps  naturally  turn  my  pen  and  my  desultory 
thoughts  to  correspondence,  although  the  most 
important  instructions  have  reached  me  in  enve- 
lopes that  dispensed  with  such  labels  and  travelled 
in  the  exclusive  recesses  of  Foreign  Office  mail- 
bags.  My  communications  invariably  ended  with 
the  statement  that  I  was  the  obedient  humble  servant 
of  his  lordship  or  other  mandarin  I  was  addressing. 
This  ending  has  been  so  mechanical  that  I  find 
myself  instinctively  beginning  to  write  it  at  the 
foot  of  each  chapter.  I  once  met  a  very  scrupulous 
young  officer  who  refused  to  write  merely  "  Your 
obedient  servant,"  declaring  that  he  was  no  one's 
obedient  servant.  To  my  remonstrance  that  this 
was  only  a  matter  of  form,  he  replied  that  "  Even 
as  a  matter  of  form  he  declined  to  sign  his  name 
to  a  lie."  And  so  he  went.  Unlike  my  young 
friend  I  never  felt  a  strain  on  my  conscience,  hardened 
perhaps  by  a  long  course  of  official  verbiage,  and 
I  hope  the  Recording  Angel  treats  such  polite 
fictions  with  equal  disdain.  Otherwise  he  would 
be  constantly  working  overtime  in  recording  the 
lapses  from  truth  of  my  colleagues  and  myseli 
in  the  five  continents  in  which  I  have  laboured — 
and  lied. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

WEST   INDIES 

My  destination  was  Trinidad.  In  Port  of  Spain 
there  is  only  one  first-class  hotel  inside  the  town, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a  humble  inn 
in  a  narrow  street.  I  wished  to  take  a  furnished 
house,  but  this  was  hopeless,  since  there  was  a  long 
list  of  applicants,  among  them  many  officials,  wait- 
ing to  acquire  one.  All  the  best  houses  were  imme- 
diately snapped  up  by  rich  people  from  Venezuela, 
seeking  a  comfortable  shelter  from  possible  political 
troubles  to  come.  Few  Britishers  whose  work  or 
business  took  them  to  Trinidad  could  afford  to 
compete. 

During  my  stay  I  met  with  very  great  kindness 
and  hospitality,  and  was  also  motored  by  friends  to 
see  the  sights  of  this  beautiful  island,  including  the 
pitch  lake.  But  never  having  been  in  the  West 
Indies  before,  it  was  difficult  to  bear  contact  with 
the  native  inhabitants.  Not  because  of  their  colour 
certainly,  as  those  who  have  read  through  these 
pages  can  believe,  but  their  manners  repelled  me. 
To  enter  a  shop  and  wait  while  a  man  lolling  on  a 
seat  rudely  asked  what  you  wanted,  as  though  a 
trespasser  in  his  house,  or  to  listen  to  the  jeering 
insults  of  a  cabman,  who  might  think  himself  under- 
paid, was  a  revelation  to  one  accustomed  to  meet 
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with  courtesy  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  And 
the  longer  I  remained  the  more  plainly  did  it  appear 
that  these  were  no  isolated  incidents,  but  accepted 
standards  of  ordinary  behaviour.  It  cannot  be 
altogether  the  black  man's  fault ;  perhaps  more  care 
in  the  education  of  the  children  might  bring  a  change 
for  the  better. 

These  experiences  of  the  West  Indies  made  more 
impression,  perhaps,  since  during  the  past  months 
I  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  others  to  help  me 
to  obtain  better  treatment  for  their  people.  For  in 
Ecuador  natives  of  Jamaica  had  been  treated  like 
dogs,  sometimes  even  shot  down  without  excuse.  I 
strove  hard  to  show  that  a  British  subject  has  equal 
rights,  whatever  the  colour  of  his  skin.  Had  not 
all  fought  together  in  the  war  ?  But  in  that  country 
it  was  a  difficult  task,  especially  as  in  this  respect 
I  found  myself  ploughing  a  very  lonely  furrow. 

But  in  Trinidad  one  excellent  rule  applied  to  all. 
Shops  closed  at  four  o'clock,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  work  after  that  hour.  The  boon  thus  conferred 
on  young  European  assistants,  able  to  escape  for 
games  and  healthful  exercise,  is  inestimable. 

In  Trinidad  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  it  is  an 
island.  Most  of  the  finest  houses  are  situated  round 
the  circular  green  park  called  Savanah,  some  distance 
from  the  sea.  But  there  are  groups  of  small  islands 
distant  about  one  hour's  trip,  with  little  bungalows 
for  hot  weather  resorts. 

The  modest  hotel  situated  on  one  island  was  not 
very  attractive,  and  the  inevitable  tinned  salmon 
appeared  daily  at  luncheon.  When  asking  for  fresh 
fish  I  was  told  that  it  was  then  out  of  season.  And 
this  with  the  sea  lapping  gently  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps. 
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During  my  stay  H.M.S.  New  Zealand  arrived  with 
Admiral  Lord  Jellicoe  on  board.  He  was  given  a 
right  royal  reception,  attended  by  much  official 
ceremony.  Mixing  with  the  crowd,  I  went  to  see 
the  show.  As  the  procession  neared  the  position 
where  I  stood,  the  gallant  admiral,  noticing  my 
white  face  among  its  dusky  surroundings,  broke 
away  to  greet  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  friend. 
Asked  what  I  was  doing,  I  replied  that  I  had  come 
to  see  the  show,  which  must  not  be  disarranged 
through  conversation  with  an  unknown  stranger. 
They  passed  on,  and  in  the  evening  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  an  invited  guest  at  a  great  dinner  given 
by  the  Union  Club.  The  guests  numbered  hundreds, 
and  seldom  has  a  banquet  of  such  dimensions  been 
better  done,  with  excellent  cooking  and  champagne. 
To  the  secretary  who  arranged  it  I  here  raise  my  pen. 

The  speeches  were  even  better,  and  it  was  a  real 
treat  to  hear  those  made  by  the  Governor,  Sir  John 
Chancellor,  Lord  Jellicoe,  and  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
who  was  his  guest. 

And  one  pleasing  note  I  remember,  the  just  and 
eloquent  tribute  which  Lord  Jellicoe  paid  to  the 
Merchant  Service,  and  those  officers  and  men  with 
whose  fine  deeds  during  the  war,  I,  as  Consul-General, 
had  so  often  been  in  touch.  On  the  following 
evening  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  renewing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Royal  Navy,  and  dining  with  the 
admiral  on  board.  At  a  subsequent  ball  at  Govern- 
ment House,  I  achieved  much  local  popularity  by 
my  ability  to  introduce  charming  partners  to  the 
hero  of  Jutland,  who  were  "  just  dying  to  know  him." 
And  he,  nothing  loth,  indefatigably  danced  with 
them  all,  modestly  quite  unaware  that  any  one  but 
himself  could  be  pleased. 
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Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  New  Zealand 
I  fell  ill,  as  recorded  elsewhere,  and  very  nearly  died. 
My  kind  fellow  passenger,  Mrs.  Rorer,  came  to  see 
me  daily,  and  to  her  attention  and  that  of  another 
American  lady,  Mrs.  Philipps,  it  is  probably  due  that 
I  did  not  starve.  But  although  the  doctor  had  little 
hope,  my  life  was  saved  through  the  care  of  my 
Spanish  followers,  who  nursed  me  all  through  those 
terrible  weeks  of  pain.  And  then  one  day  I  was 
removed  to  a  cottage  in  the  grounds  of  Government 
House,  where  most  hospitable  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  my  reception.  Here  I  found  quiet 
and  air.  It  was  a  happy  change  from  that  hot  and 
narrow  street,  opposite  a  "  Welcome  Club,"  where 
soldiers  and  sailors  had  shouted  their  songs  so  lustily 
far  into  the  night. 

And  soon,  feeling  well  enough,  I  moved  to 
Barbados,  carrying  with  me  lasting  gratitude  as 
already  recorded.  That  kind  Queen  of  Trinidad, 
Mrs.  Rapsey,  mother  of  lovely  daughters  and  giant 
sons,  came  with  one  of  the  former  in  her  motor, 
full  of  flowers,  and  conveyed  me  to  the  launch, 
where  I  was  to  await  the  coming  of  the  other  guests 
from  Government  House.  For  there  were  many,  all 
distinguished  officials,  as  there  had  been  a  meeting 
of  Chief  Justices  from  several  of  the  islands.  These 
were  returning  to  their  duties,  as  ordinary  passengers 
and  without  that  attendant  pomp  or  comfort  which 
high  personages  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  would  have 
found  in  their  own  yachts.  For  it  was  a  case  of 
rich  tourists  first  and  Government  officials  just  any- 
where, in  whatever  old  corner  could  be  found  for 
them. 

One  of  the  magnates  of  the  bench,  who  had  been 
a  friend  in  Gibraltar,  came  to  my  timely  rescue  with 
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brandy,  when,  after  disobeying  the  doctor's  orders, 
I  had  walked  up  the  ladder  of  the  ship,  and  thus 
enabled  me  to  return  to  life  and  routine,  which 
involved  seeking  the  sofa  in  a  cabin  already  fully 
occupied  by  two  gentlemen  from  Canada.  These, 
instead  of  grumbling  at  having  a  sick  man  thrust 
upon  them,  to  fill  up  the  space  for  which  they  had 
paid,  each  most  generously  endeavoured  to  persuade 
me  to  take  his  own  berth.  As  it  has  been  my  wont 
to  reflect,  the  longer  a  man  lives  the  more  does  the 
whole  world  seem  peopled  with  kindly  souls. 

It  was  at  first  almost  impossible  to  find  room  at 
Barbados,  and  it  seemed  that  I  must  be  carried  back 
to  the  ship,  and  with  all  my  goods  and  chattels  pro- 
ceed to  Canada.  And  these  included  a  servant,  his 
wife,  a  baby,  and  thirty-two  packing  cases.  But 
after  dreary  delay,  good-hearted  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the 
owner  of  the  best  hotel,  moved  by  pity,  consented  to 
take  me  in,  and  thus  began  a  very  pleasant  friend- 
ship. While  waiting  his  decision,  hotel  guests,  I  was 
afterwards  told,  sent  each  other  in  to  look  at  a  dead 
man  sitting  in  a  chair.  That  same  evening  more 
kind  people,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Cox,  the  former, 
recently  Chief  Justice  at  Georgetown,  Demerara,  the 
latter  whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in 
Curagoa,  took  me  out  to  look  for  a  house  to  live  in. 
They  said  afterwards  that  at  the  time  people  remarked 
it  would  have  seemed  more  appropriate  to  find  me 
a  house  to  die  in. 

These  good  friends  found  me  a  little  wooden 
bungalow,  built  on  the  sands  beneath  enormous 
spreading  trees.  At  high  tide  the  sea  came  up 
to  the  door,  and  those  who  wished  to  bathe  could 
do  so  in  the  shade.  Here  I  lay  in  a  hammock 
and  got  well.     And  many  kind  visitors  came,   as 
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we  combined  bathing  and  tea,  mixed  bathing 
of  course,  and  some  of  the  lady  swimmers  were 
very  fair  to  see.  One,  whose  love  story  may  be 
said  to  date  from  that  little  cottage  by  the  sea, 
now  reigns  happily  in  one  of  England's  stately 
homes. 

It  really  was  a  pleasant  time,  worth  getting 
well  for.  And  during  those  weeks  H.M.S.  Renown 
called  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Not  knowing 
the  Governor  I  appeared  on  no  list,  but  friends  on 
board,  hearing  of  my  presence  through  Admiral 
Everet,  who  went  out  to  meet  them,  a  wireless 
message  was  received  bidding  me  to  the  dance 
to  be  given  the  night  of  their  arrival.  Thus,  taken 
out  of  my  hammock,  and  put  into  dress  clothes 
for  the  occasion,  I  was  able  to  go  on  board  where 
a  delightful  evening  was  spent. 

At  that  time  much  was  heard  of  suggestions 
in  Parliament  to  hand  the  West  Indies  to  America 
in  payment  of  England's  debts.  What  in  London 
was  only  talk,  in  the  places  talked  about  developed 
feeling  as  well.  With  the  Prince's  happy  touch, 
right  on  the  spot,  his  first  words  were  that  British 
subjects  were  "  not  for  sale." 

One  of  the  chief  hopes  when  writing  these  chapters 
being  that  they  may,  incidentally,  be  found  to  contain 
certain  interesting  facts,  some  regarding  Barbados 
can  well  bear  repetition.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  a  much  prized  book,  now  out  of  print,  which, 
thanks  to  my  friend  Mr.  Seely,  I  was  able  to  read. 

The  first  settlement  by  the  English  in  the  West 
Indies  was  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Warner, 
who  landed  at  Old  Road,  St.  Kitts,  in  January 
1623.  Barbados  is  incorrectly  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  settlement,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following 
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year  that  attempts  to  plant  there  were  made  by  a 
party  under  Sir  William  Courteen.  Spaniards  still 
claimed  all  the  islands,  with  the  support  of  a  Papal 
Bull.  Sir  Thomas  Warner  was  first  Governor 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  His  descendants  are  still 
there.  He  lies  buried  at  St.  Kitts.  Admiral  Nelson, 
in  later  years,  was  married  at  Nevis,  to  the  widow 
of  Doctor  Nisbet,  daughter  of  Mr.  Herbert,  Resident 
of  the  island.  Nevis  also  can  boast  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  framer  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  famous 
statesman  was  born  of  Scottish  parents  in  1757. 

Some  years  after,  1782,  Admiral  Rodney  defeated 
the  French  Fleet  under  de  Grasse  off  Dominica, 
thus  saving  the  West  Indian  Empire,  although 
at  that  time  he  had  actually  been  recalled  by  Fox 
and  Burke. 

Barbados  has  been  called  "little  England," 
and  was  discovered  by  Spain  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  then  covered  with 
forests,  from  many  of  whose  trees  hung  a  beard- 
like moss,  whence  the  islands'  name.  It  is  related 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  inhabitants  were  massacred 
by  Spaniards  in  thousands.  Las  Casas  relates  that 
more  than  fifteen  millions  were  exterminated  in 
his  time,  and  amongst  them  the  people  of  Barbados. 

The  first  British  vessel  to  call  there  was  the 
Olive  Blossom.  Thence  the  visitors  went  to  St.  Lucia, 
disposing  of  such  Indians  as  were  left. 

The  very  favourable  reports  made  by  returning 
Dutch  vessels,  which  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  William 
Courteen,  being  confirmed  by  the  officers  of  one 
of  the  ships  in  his  command,  who  landed  there  in 
1624,  he  decided  to  form  a  settlement. 

The  expedition  sailed,  and  anchored  on  arrival 
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where  the  Olive  Blossom  preceded  it.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  island  lacked  food-bearing 
plants,  and  Captain  Powell  proceeded  to  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Essequibo,  from  where  the  Government 
provided  all  that  was  required,  including  labour. 
More  settlers  arrived,  with  Captain  J.  Powell, 
a  brother  of  the  first-named.  With  them  came 
Captain  Winthrop,  afterwards  founder  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.  Another  Winthrop  settled 
at  Antigua,  while  yet  another  founded  the  city 
of  New  London,  Connecticut,  becoming  the  first 
Governor  of  that  colony.  Winthrop  is  still  a  great 
name  in  the  United  States. 

In  1627  Lord  Carlisle  became  sole  proprietor 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  including  Barbados,  on 
payment  of  £300  a  year  in  perpetuity  to  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough.  His  people  then  went  from  St. 
Kitts  to  take  possession.  The  first  settlers  were 
met  at  the  bridge  to  the  windward  of  their  town, 
and  thus  became  known  as  Windward  men,  their 
opponents  being  Leeward  men.  These  latter  sub- 
mitted in  1628,  and  in  1629  Lord  Carlisle's  rights 
were  confirmed  by  a  new  charter.  Lord  Willoughby 
was  Governor  when  Parliament  sent  an  expedition 
under  Sir  George  Ayscure  to  reduce  the  island. 
Then  the  Charter  of  Barbados  was  signed.  During 
the  Governorship  of  Lord  Willoughby  the  island 
became  a  Crown  Colony. 

I  have  ventured  on  the  above  brief  reference 
to  history  in  order  to  explain  why  in  these  days 
Barbados  possesses  a  landed  aristocracy  of  its  own, 
well  represented  by  families  who  have  lived  on  the 
same  estates  for  centuries. 

It  is  a  local  boast  that  there  has  been  no  mixing 
of  blood.     The  white  and  black  races  have  lived 
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side  by  side,  as  separate  human  families,  in  continual 
peace  and  goodwill.  Among  the  great  names  of 
the  island  are  Haynes,  Evelyn,  Seely,  and  windows 
in  churches  to  the  memory  of  their  forbears  date 
from  1650.  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  old  school- 
fellows and  friends  among  members  of  the  first- 
named  family. 

In  the  picturesque  church  of  St.  John,  over- 
looking the  sea  from  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  there  is  seen 
a  tombstone  to  Paleolagos,  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Greece,  buried  there  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Ferdinando  Paleolagos 

descended  from  ye  Imperial  Lyne 

of  ye  last  Christian  Emperor  of  Greece 

Churchwarden  of  this  Parish 

1666-1656 

Vestryman  twenty  years. 

Died  October  3rd,  1678. 

Hurricanes  are  rare,  but,  when  they  do  come, 
damage  is  considerable,  whole  upper  stories  of 
houses  being  carried  away.  A  tale  is  told  of  a  huge 
wardrobe  being  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  house  where  it  was  dislodged,  and  to 
illustrate  the  force  of  the  wind  there  was  shown 
to  travellers  a  large  palm  tree,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  trunk  through  which  a  slate  from 
some  demolished  roof  had  passed,  cutting  as  clean 
as  a  knife. 

During  my  visit  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  had 
brought  a  wave  of  great  prosperity.  Natives  were 
able  to  share  in  this  benefit,  but  it  meant  less  work. 
They  are  always  ambitious  to  own  land  themselves. 

The  island  is  self-governing,  with  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office.     There  are  now 
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few  trees,  the  whole  country  being  given  over  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Barbados  prides  itself 
on  its  English  ways,  even  to  the  custom  of  breakfast. 
In  May  the  climate  becomes  hotter,  there  is  consider- 
able dust,  and  it  is  advisable  to  leave.  But  when 
I  was  there,  less  than  two  years  ago,  it  was  not  easy 
to  leave,  there  being  few  steamers,  mostly  small 
and  all  crowded. 

It  was  after  considerable  delay  and  with  much 
difficulty  I  managed  to  secure  a  passage.  The 
ship  was  less  than  two  thousand  tons,  and  very 
crowded.  There  was  neither  ice  nor  cold  storage, 
deprivations  recalling  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
earlier.  It  followed  that  in  the  tropical  heat  food 
was  not  palatable,  and  when  subsisting  on  very 
inferior  potatoes,  I  regretted  the  macaroni  of  my 
Italian  ship.  Most  of  the  passengers,  opulent 
planters,  dressed  for  dinner,  an  example  I  could 
not  follow,  reserving  my  dress  clothes  for  something 
more  worthy  than  a  bad  potato. 

In  due  time  we  reached  St.  Michael's  in  the 
Azores.  The  Shamrock  arrived  there  on  her  way  to 
America  for  the  yacht  race,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  on  board  that  interesting  craft,  rather  frail 
it  seemed  for  sailing  across  the  Altantic. 

At  St.  Michael's  the  quantity  and  the  size  of  the 
roses  were  really  marvellous  to  behold.  Here  we 
took  in  thousands  of  cases  of  pine-apples.  I 
procured  some  of  these  to  present  to  friends  at  home. 
But  after  arrival,  still  very  weak  and  ill,  I  found 
them  difficult  to  distribute,  and  I  inquired  at  a 
famous  fruiterer's  shop  the  price  of  a  pine-apple. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  each,  I  was  told.  Men- 
tioning that  I  had  several  in  good  condition,  which 
I  would  be  glad  to  sell,  the  gentleman  behind  the 
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counter  offered  to  take  them  at  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  each.  "  But  mine  are  very  fine  ones," 
I  assured  him,  "  they  come  from  the  Azores."  "  Oh," 
replied  the  profiteer,  "  ours  are  far  better  quality, 
they  come  from  St.  Michael's."  There  was  nothing 
doing.  But  this  little  ignorance  of  geography  re- 
minded me  of  a  lady  profiteer's  ignorance  of  fruit, 
when,  after  purchasing  a  pine-apple  which  another, 
one  of  the  new  poor  class,  had  been  heard  to  declare 
was  too  expensive  for  her,  she  departed,  later  to 
return  with  it  to  say,  "  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  you  how 
to  cook  it." 

But  it  was  in  another  deal,  in  furs,  involving 
a  far  larger  outlay,  that  the  triumphant  purchaser 
turned  to  the  lady  who  could  not  afford  them, 
with  the  remark,  "  Them  that  was  ain't." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

OFFICIAL  LIFE 

I  knew  nothing  about  the  Consular  Service  beyond 
that  in  rare  cases  men  have  risen  from  its  ranks. 
Yet  I  was  also  aware  that  it  had  fallen  into  disrepute. 
Indeed,  when  I  became  a  Consul  some  one  inquired, 
"  Are  Consuls  gentlemen  ?  "  to  which  I  replied  that 
"  Gentlemen  were  Consuls." 

As  already  recorded,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
selected  by  both  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Colonial 
Office  for  service  in  Borneo.  I  was  then  called  to 
Somaliland  on  the  personal  nomination  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  I  was  told  at  the  time,  being  the  first 
civilian  official  sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  that 
desert  land. 

My  health  broke  down  after  I  had  made  the 
settlement,  which  averted  a  sanguinary  conflict 
in  Somaliland  (as  related  in  a  previous  chapter), 
and,  before  I  recovered,  I  was  given  the  option  of 
reverting  to  my  former  position  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
or  remaining  permanently  in  the  Consular  Service. 
I  chose  the  latter,  thus  closing  the  most  interesting 
chapter  of  my  official  life  and  commencing  anew  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  I  did  not  realise  this  at 
the  time,  but  after  the  step  had  been  irrevocably 
taken,  I  learnt,  to  my  dismay,  that  my  previous 
service  (although  it  had  led  to  my  appointment  as  a 
Consul)  gave  me  no  seniority  or  claim  to  further 
advancement. 

I  found,  too,  I  had  exchanged  a  service  where  the 

3U 
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work  was  always  interesting,  and  junior  officers  were 
treated  by  those  above  them  with  friendly  courtesy, 
for  a  position  which  my  new  chiefs  held  in  small 
esteem.  At  least,  though  personally  I  have  always 
met  pleasant  exceptions,  it  was  well  known,  and  is  so 
still,  that  few  officials  cared  to  receive  a  Consul  who 
called  on  business.  Perhaps  owing  to  lack  of  recog- 
nition by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  public,  and  especially 
the  travelling  public,  know  little  of  the  status  and 
duties  of  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  and  Vice-Consuls, 
who  hold  the  King's  commission  and  are  appointed 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
to  render  personal  service  to  their  countrymen  by 
cashing  cheques,  advancing  money,  or  acting  as 
guides,  but  to  perform  a  certain,  or  rather  uncertain, 
number  of  definite  duties.  One  of  my  fellow  Consuls 
told  me  that  one  morning,  when  shaving,  his  servant 
told  him  some  ladies  had  called  to  see  him  on  an 
urgent  matter  and  could  not  wait.  He  hurried  to 
the  door,  razor  in  hand,  with  the  soap  still  on  his 
face  and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  his  callers.  "  Oh, 
could  you  tell  us  the  quickest  way  to  the  cathedral  ?  " 
said  one  of  them.  "  Take  a  cab,"  he  replied,  and 
returned  to  his  own  more  urgent  business  of  shaving. 
My  sister  was  once  driving  with  a  great  lady  abroad 
who  said,  "  My  dear,  I  am  going  to  leave  a  card  upon 
the  Consul ;  one  never  knows  when  such  people  may 
be  useful."  The  time  will  come,  perhaps  it  is 
already  here,  when  for  a  man  to  give  the  work  of  his 
life  to  assist  his  fellow-countrymen  and  their  com- 
mercial enterprise  abroad,  may  be  deemed  as  honour- 
able an  employment  as  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service.  When  people  ask  me,  as  they  often  have 
asked  me,  "  What  does  a  Consul  do  ?  "  I  have  been 
inclined  to  answer,  that  it  might  take  less  time  to 
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give  a  list  of  things  he  does  not  do.  One  day,  for 
instance,  I  recollect  performing  two  marriages 
(providing,  of  course,  suitable  refreshments),  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  one  of  the  brides  to  give 
her  away  in  the  church  after  the  civil  ceremony 
because  "  that  would  please  her  father,"  later  enter- 
taining two  sets  of  relations,  conducting  the  funeral 
of  a  sailor  who  had  been  drowned,  and  writing  an 
account  of  it,  with  the  names  of  those  who  attended, 
because  I  thought  "  it  would  please  his  mother."  * 
This  in  addition  to  my  ordinary  office  work  and  giving 
official  interviews.  Another  day  I  received  a  formal 
complaint  from  a  local  merchant  that  "  one  of  his 
staff"  had  called  at  the  Consulate  and  been  kept 
waiting.  To  my  polite  note  explaining  that  I  had 
been  pressed  for  time  that  morning,  as  I  had  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  the  death  by  drowning  of  a  sailor, 
whose  funeral  service  I,  the  solitary  witness,  subse- 
quently read,  the  angry  gentleman  wrote  a  reply 
expressing  "  a  hope  that  such  a  thing  would  not 
occur  again."  I  cordially  endorsed  that  hope,  with 
the  mental  reservation  that  should  such  a  mishap 
recur  the  parts  of  my  correspondent  and  the  sailor 
might  be  reversed.  I  have  often  been  told  that 
Consuls  must  always  be  ready  to  receive  visitors 
at  any  hour,  as  they  are  servants  of  the  public.  I 
always  did  my  best  to  meet  this  view,  but  I  think  it 
possible  that  an  old-fashioned  Consul,  whose  assist- 
ance I  once  sought  as  a  traveller,  had  found  a  better 
way.  No  one  could  tell  me  where  he  lived,  but  I 
eventually  ran  him  to  earth  in  an  attic  in  a  back 
street.  When  I  genially  remarked,  "  I  nearly  failed 
to  find  you,"  he  barked  back,  "  I  never  wanted  you 

*  The  poor  womanjsubsequently  wrote  that,  had  her  boy  been  the  son 
of  a  lord,  he  could  not  have  had  a  finer  funeral. 
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to,  that's  why  I  am  here ;  I  hate  to  be  found." 
Perhaps  this  gentleman  and  my  predecessor  in  Borneo, 
whom  I  described  in  another  chapter,  only  showed 
that  they  were  imbued  with  the  genuine  Foreign 
Office  spirit.  On  one  occasion  I  assisted  a  gentle- 
man with  a  loan  of  £5  out  of  my  private  purse.  The 
Vice-Consul,  who  subsequently  handed  it  on,  remarked 
that  it  was  very  good  of  me.  "  Good,"  shouted  the 
borrower,  "  why  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  is  here 
for."  I  presume  it  is  the  popular  but  erroneous 
idea  that  a  Consul  is  provided  by  his  Government 
with  money  to  be  distributed  to  needy  applicants. 
British  subjects  have  a  right  to  be  sent  home  if 
destitute,  but  a  Consul  has  no  funds  for  the  purpose. 
He  is  fortunate  if  he  can  secure  payment  after  months 
of  delay,  and  the  official  acceptance  of  his  explanation 
to  prove  that  the  assistance  given  was  necessary. 
I  recollect  one  instance  when  I  satisfied  the  autho- 
rities, that  of  a  poor  old  English  governess.  But 
3s.  6d.  paid  for  her  luggage  was  deducted,  because 
"  no  really  distressed  British  subject  could  possess 
anything." 

Perhaps  some  day  a  Consul  with  literary  gifts, 
to  which  I  have  no  claim,  will  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  work  of  his  office  and  the  calls  he  is  expected 
to  respond  to.  The  latter  may  from  my  personal 
experience  include,  in  addition  to  those  I  have 
mentioned,  searching  archives  to  trace  a  descent  from 
a  noble  ancestry,  contributing  statistics  for  a  maga- 
zine article,  hunting  for  absconding  criminals,  and 
furnishing  detailed  replies  to  long  commercial  ques- 
tionaires.  There  is  considerable  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  position  of  Vice-Consuls,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion is  often  expressed  because  they  are,  sometimes, 
foreigners.  Consuls  and  Consuls-General  are  appointed 
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to  look  after  British  interests  in  the  important 
centres,  and,  nominated  by  them,  subject  to  Foreign 
Office  sanction,  Vice-Consuls  give  their  assistance 
in  the  chief  towns  of  the  district.  In  many  of  the 
latter  no  British  subject  is  available  for  the  post, 
and  it  is  given  to  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants. 
It  is  usually  honorary,  carrying  no  emoluments. 
Those  who  complain  would  probably  object  still 
more  forcibly,  were  the  cost  of  the  Consular  Service 
increased  by  salaries  sufficient  to  induce  British 
subjects  to  reside  in  these  places,  where  the  work  is 
always  light  and  often  only  nominal.  At  one  time 
when  the  public  demand  for  an  improved  Consular 
Service — better  offices  and  larger  staffs  to  secure 
expert  assistance  to  commercial  expansion  abroad — 
became  vociferous,  it  met  with  the  usual  official 
reply  that  there  was  no  money  for  such  reforms. 
I  ventured  to  suggest  the  revision  of  fees,  fixed 
many  decades  before  the  twentieth  century.  I  quoted 
as  an  example  that  a  16,000  ton  liner  paid  the 
same  nominal  fee  as  a  small  sailing  schooner — that 
is,  2s.  6d.  I  had  previously  consulted  heads  of 
business  houses  and  ascertained  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  pay  this  and  other  fees  on  a  graduated 
scale.  Possibly,  as  the  condition  of  the  Consular 
Service  is  again  attracting  attention,  the  suggestion 
may  meet  with  the  consideration  it  failed  to  secure 
at  the  time. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  American  Consular 
Service  pays  its  own  costs  and  contributes  largely 
to  that  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  addition.  If 
this  is  correct  the  reforms  demanded  appear  to  be 
feasible.  They  would  certainly  be  most  beneficial 
to  our  commercial  undertakings.  Slight  regard  for 
the  opinion  of  Consuls  is  probably  too  deeply  rooted 
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in  the  tradition  of  the  Foreign  Office,  where  tradition 
and  precedents  furnish  the  chief  intellectual  suste- 
nance of  the  staff,  for  any  suggestions  from  one 
of  their  number  to  meet  with  consideration.  If 
information  is  wanted  about  foreign  localities,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  danced  and  dined  in  capitals, 
is  often  consulted  in  preference  to  the  Consul  with 
years  of  intimate  local  experience,  following  the 
practice  which  gives  the  former  precedence.  Thus 
I  recollect  how  Mr.  Hope  Vere,  a  young  member 
of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  when  standing  aside  for 
white  hairs  to  pass,  artlessly  commented :  "It  did 
seem  odd  that  a  Consul-General  should  enter  a  room 
after  even  a  very  junior  member  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service,"  the  reflection,  he  explained,  occurred  to 
him  when  once  preceding  a  Consul-General  in  Con- 
stantinople. I  replied  that,  of  course,  a  Consul  of 
any  rank  entered  after  a  Chancery  servant.  And 
yet  a  Consul-General  ranks  with  a  Brigadier- General ! 
and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  nine  guns!  Other 
budding  diplomats  are  not  equally  courteous.  I 
was  once  lunching  at  a  "  great  house  "  in  London, 
sitting  next  to  my  hostess,  and  some  remark  of  mine 
had  elicited  the  laughter  of  a  not  undistinguished 
audience.  This  was  too  much  for  a  young  man  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  who  addressed  me  across  the  length  of  it  in 

a  very  shrill  voice:  "Ah,  Mr.  ,  are  you  still 

at  your  old  post,  or  have  we  moved  you  yet  ? ': 
thus  reminding  me  that  little  Consuls  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard. 

The  other  day  a  young  Vice-Consul  was  telling 
me  of  his  very  kind  reception  at  an  Embassy  where 
he  had  called.     I  asked  if  it  was  known  that  he  was  a 
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Consul.     "  Not  at  first,"  was  the  reply ;  "  when  they 
realised  it  there  was,  of  course,  the  usual  recoil." 

It  was  once  conveyed  to  me  that  a  certain  high 
official  had  assumed  control  of  the  Department, 
and  that  he  wished  me  to  call  upon  him.  I  did  so 
three  times,  to  find  him  engaged  on  each  occasion. 
At  the  third  attempt  I  retired  into  the  waiting- 
room,  when  the  messenger  came  in  and  said :  "I 
don't  think  Mr.  Dash  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
don't  wait,  sir."  I  remember  being  told  once  by 
a  very  distinguished  personage  :  "  No  really  Great 
Man  is  ever  too  busy  to  see  you."  I  charitably 
hoped  that  I  had  found  the  exception  which  proved 
the  truth  of  the  apophthegm.  However,  after  a  long 
interval  the  great  man — I  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt — found  an  interview  to  be  necessary, 
and  received  me  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 

But  such  a  pose  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  past. 
It  was  many  years  ago  that  I  was  on  an  expedition 
in  the  Malay  jungle  accompanied  by  my  Assistant 
Magistrate.  After  a  long  tramp  in  the  tropics,  both 
being  absolutely  played  out,  we  waited  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  for  the  coolies  to  arrive  with  our 
baggage.  After  an  interval  my  companion  said : 
"  Why  don't  you  send  me  back  to  look  for  the 
men  ?  "  "  Because  it  would  make  you  so  miser- 
able," I  replied.  "  But  what  is  the  use  of  a  subordi- 
nate if  you  don't  make  him  miserable  ?  "  continued 
this  young  man,  who  surely  must  have  come  from 
some  official  stock.  "  You  are  wasting  your  opportu- 
nities. I  know  that  when  I  have  a  subordinate  I 
will  jolly  well  make  him  miserable  !  "  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  evolution  of  a  system  stretching  far  back,  and 
its  modern  exponents  should  not  be  too  hastily 
blamed. 
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During  the  time  that  I  was  a  Consul,  having 
received  much  kindness  from  the  late  King  of 
Portugal  and  possessing  many  friends  in  that  country, 
I  applied  to  be  transferred  to  Lisbon.  With  His 
Majesty's  approval  and  seconded  by  other  very 
influential  support,  M.  de  Soveral  kindly  backed 
this  petition  at  the  Foreign  Office.  I  was  subse- 
quently informed  that  the  post  was  reserved  for  a  very 
capable  officer  named  Casement.  From  this  incident 
was  born  a  story  which  only  reached  me  when 
solidly  matured  and  believed,  that  I,  a  Consul,  had 
tried  to  become  a  Minister. 

Although  Consular  officers  are  not  diplomats,  it 
was  often  difficult  to  avoid  noting  the  lack  of  diplo- 
macy in  replies  which  were  offered  to  them.  Thus, 
if  any  one  asked  for  a  particular  place,  he  was  informed 
that  none  was  ever  reserved.  On  a  subsequent  visit, 
making  a  similar  application,  he  would  be  told  that 
some  other  post  mentioned  could  not  be  given  to  him, 
having  already  been  ear-marked  for  Mr.  So-and-so. 

Sir  Charles  Macara  relates  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book  how  his  application  for  official  recognition 
of  the  International  Cotton  Federation  was  turned 
down  by  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  reply,  that 
"  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  course."  He 
succeeded  in  getting  the  decision  reversed,  but  the 
first  answer  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  the  attitude 
of  the  department  to  any  suggestion  with  the  taint 
of  novelty  upon  it. 

During  the  war  I  travelled  half  round  the  world 
to  take  up  an  appointment.  As  may  be  easily 
understood,  the  usual  facilities  for  a  speedy  and 
direct  journey  were  absent,  and  it  took  me  three 
months  to  reach  my  destination.  When  I  applied 
for  my  pay  for  this  period,   instead  of  the  usual 
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one  month  allowed,  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  exceptional  conditions  referred  to  would  not 
justify  a  departure  from  the  regulations.  These 
conditions  were  the  result  of  a  world  war !  But  the 
Foreign  Office  authority  had  evidently  modelled 
himself  on  Horace's  description  of  the  just  man 
tenacious  of  principle  or — precedent :  "Si  fractus 
inhbatur  orbis  impavidum  ferient  ruince. ' '  To  venture 
boldly  on  a  paraphrase  : 

"  The  man  who  firmly  sticks  to  precedent 
Preserves  his  calm,  whate'er  the  dire  event. 
Be  a  war-shattered  world  in  ruins  laid, 
Swathed  in  red  tape,  he  plods  on  unafraid." 

An  involuntary  lapse  from  the  observance  of 
rigid  official  regulations  involved  a  punishment 
which,  as  I  venture  to  think,  was  out  of  proportion 
to  the  offence.  In  South  America,  where  postal 
communication  is  slow  and  uncertain,  I  was  allowed 
the  privilege  of  sending  private  letters,  provided 
they  bore  English  stamps,  to  be  posted  in  London. 
I  had  unfortunately,  or  perhaps  carelessly,  failed 
to  provide  myself  with  an  adequate  supply  of  English 
stamps,  and  being,  of  course,  unable  to  purchase 
them,  I  sent  a  large  batch  of  letters,  some  stamped, 
but  the  greater  number  unstamped,  in  the  bag  with 
a  polite  letter  to  the  official  who  would  open  it, 
enclosing  a  small  cheque,  requesting  him  to  purchase 
and  affix  stamps  and  post  them.  The  boldness  of 
the  request  seems  to  have  had  a  paralysing  effect,  as, 
to  my  horror,  some  months  later  I  opened  the  bag 
from  England  and  found  it  held  all  these  letters, 
stamped  and  unstamped,  together  with  my  note 
and  cheque,  returned  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. I  thought  a  blunder  had  been  committed, 
but  I  was  undeceived  when,  after  an  interval  of 
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some  weeks,  a  second  batch  of  letters,  sent  in  a 
later  bag,  were  also  returned  with  the  same  lack  of 
comment.  An  error,  which  I  could  not  remedy 
locally,  had  the  disastrous  result  of  cutting  me 
off  for  many  months  from  all  communication 
with  my  friends  and  business  connections.  In 
mitigation  of  this  strict  adhesion  to  official  rules, 
I  should,  perhaps,  mention  that  I  had,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  sent  a  small  remittance  for  a  similar 
purpose  and,  as  I  learnt  later,  a  warning,  which  for 
some  reason  never  reached  me,  had  been  sent  that 
compliance  with  such  an  irregular  request  could  not 
be  repeated. 

Mea  culpa,  certainly,  but  probably  most  people 
will  agree  with  me  that  in  such  a  case  the  rhadaman- 
tine  justice,  meted  out  to  a  Consul  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  official  routine,  might  have  been 
tempered  by  a  little  natural  human  sympathy  with 
a  fellow-countryman  and  a  fellow-creature,  exiled  in 
a  distant  land,  without  compromising  the  dignity  or 
the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

However,  another  experience  showed  me  it  might 
have  been  worse.  My  letters  might  have  been 
buried  in  a  cupboard.  I  once  in  my  zeal  reported 
the  results  of  an  inquiry,  which  took  many  months 
of  study,  into  the  condition  of  health  and  climate  of 
a  country,  about  which  little  was  known  in  England. 
I  appended  carefully  compiled  statistics,  thinking 
the  information  would  not  only  be  useful  to  my 
successors  in  office,  but  welcome  to  the  authorities 
at  Headquarters.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  England, 
I  met  a  young  man  who  had  been  temporarily 
employed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, he  quoted  from  this  document.  "  Did  you 
read  it?"  I  asked.     "Yes,"  he  replied.     "It  was 
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jolly  good ;  pity  no  one  else  did.  I  told  some  one 
in  my  department  that  it  was  interesting,  giving 
information  about  health,  etc. ;  and  all  he  said  was, 
*  Really  these  Consuls  are  very  particular  ;  put  it  in 
the  cupboard.'  "  My  young  friend's  tale  was  perhaps 
not  unvarnished,  but  it  is  at  least  credible,  since 
a  like  fate  seems  to  have  overtaken  two  letters 
posted  shortly  before  I  returned.  Ascertaining  after 
I  arrived  home  that  they  had  remained  unnoticed, 
I  wrote  to  call  attention  to  the  omission,  as  I  took 
a  personal  interest  in  the  proposal  I  had  submitted 
for  consideration.  In  the  final  communication  I 
received  I  was  told  that  the  decision  (to  do  nothing) 
must  remain,  and  that  my  letters  alluded  to  could 
not  be  traced.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  to  have  the 
cupboard  searched.  But,  in  justice  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  I  must  add  that  a  distinguished  personage, 
who  has  a  wide  experience  of  official  life,  assures 
me  that  papers  disappear  and  leave  no  trace  in  other 
departments  sheltered  in  Whitehall.  It  seems  to 
be  inevitable,  if  inexplicable ;  perhaps  the  volume 
of  correspondence  to  be  dealt  with  accounts  for  it. 
It  may  be  discouraging  to  think  of  carefully  phrased 
despatches  or  laboriously  compiled  reports  reposing 
in  an  unknown  grave,  unnoticed,  undocketed  and 
unread,  but  it  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  (official) 
life's  little  ironies.     "  Habent  sua  fata  libelli." 

I  have  related  these  unimportant  incidents  as 
amusing  sidelights  on  the  "  official  life  "  which  gives 
the  title  to  this  chapter,  and  without  any  idea  of 
airing  a  personal  grievance.  Indeed,  the  grateful 
recollection  I  entertain  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
shown  me  by  my  superiors  at  the  Foreign  Office 
more  than  overbalances  any  temporary  irritation 
caused   by   the   friction,    which   must   occasionally 
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arise  in  correspondence  between  officers,  engrossed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  localities  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  and  the  harried  and  harassed  staff  of 
the  great  central  office  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
throughout  the  world. 

There  were  several  occasions  when  hard-worked 
officials  found  time  to  accord  me  a  very  courteous 
reception.  This  consideration  was  translated  into 
a  graceful  compliment  by  my  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Consul-General  during  the  war.  And  that  best 
of  friends  to  Consuls  in  the  Foreign  Office,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Dufferin,  wrote  telling  me  that  in  an 
official  minute  written  by  a  high  personage  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  had  passed  through  his  hands, 
it  was  recorded  that  in  those  difficult  times  I  was 
doing  all  that  was  possible  for  a  man  to  do,  "  and," 
he  added,  "  no  one  could  wish  for  higher  praise." 

Well,  the  rather  dull  chapter  of  my  official  life, 
which  commenced  when  I  left  Somaliland,  closed 
(as  I  have  told  elsewhere)  on  my  attainment  of  the 
age  limit  for  service.  If  I  have  found  the  Govern- 
ment collar  occasionally  galling,  there  have  been 
compensations.  In  Spain,  where  I  was  for  many 
years  Consul  and  Consul-General,  I  found  hosts  of 
kind  friends,  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  do 
in  all  the  countries  I  have  visited.  When  leaving  I 
received  numerously  signed  addresses,  begging  me 
not  to  change  my  post  during  the  war,  however 
important  the  duties  which  called  me  elsewhere, 
and  my  compatriots  entertained  me  at  a  farewell 
banquet  at  which  my  official  chief,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, did  me  the  honour  to  preside.  And  there 
was  then  presented  a  beautifully  illuminated  address 
and  handsome  piece  of  plate.     This  was  followed  by 
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a  brilliant  performance  of  Spanish  dancers,  which  was 
highly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all  present.  For 
these  good  friends  had  written  that  they  had  "  only 
their  art  to  offer  and,  in  sorrow  at  my  departure, 
wished  to  lay  it  at  my  feet."  And  so  we  were 
entertained  and  entranced  until  late  in  the  morning. 

Subsequently,  when  leaving  South  America,  I 
received  a  wonderful  send-off  from  Ministers  of  State 
and  a  banquet  from  my  diplomatic  colleagues. 
There  was  also  a  most  kindly  worded  official  letter 
from  the  Foreign  Office  of  Ecuador. 

Memories  of  these  tokens  of  regard  are  fitting 
companions  to  the  Chinese  embroideries,  given  me 
long  ago,  which,  I  am  assured,  would  pass  me  free 
from  one  end  of  China  to  another,  and  the  numerously 
signed  Malay  farewell  letters,  one  of  which  lies  before 
me  as  I  write.  And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  I 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  unique  compliment 
paid  me  by  the  late  Raja  of  Sarawak,  who  presented 
me  with  his  flag  and  an  order  to  receive  copies  of 
the  Sarawak  Gazette  as  long  as  I  lived. 

Christmas,  1921 

I  was  inclined  to  write  a  chapter  on  country 
houses,  if  only  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the  many 
pleasant  visits  I  have  enjoyed  during  short  periods 
of  leave  in  England.  But  space  is  limited,  although 
material  is  abundant.  For  the  kindness  which  has 
added  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  my  life,  has  been 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  welcome  I  have 
received  in  some  of  the  spacious  country  homes 
which  are  distinctive  of  rural  England.  My  visits 
were  generally  paid  in  the  summer.  But  I  spent 
more  than  one  happy  Christmas  at  Wilton  House, 
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as  mentioned  when  relating  the  experiences  of 
Usoof  in  England.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back 
on  the  cheery  times  I  had  there. 

Being  unexpectedly  at  home  during  another 
Christmas  week,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  it 
at  Welbeck,  where,  after  living  so  long  abroad,  it  was 
delightful  to  see  the  care  taken  by  the  Duke  for  all 
connected  with  the  estate.  Clubs,  doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses  were  provided  for  over  a  thousand 
tenants,  whose  children  and  interests  received  almost 
as  much  personal  attention  from  the  Duchess  as 
her  own.  I  could  add  others  to  the  list,  but  I  must 
resist  the  temptation,  which  is  the  more  alluring 
since  I  am  writing  the  last  words  to  be  penned  in 
this  book,  while  spending  another  delightful  Christmas 
as  a  guest  at  Petworth  House,  in  Sussex. 

From  the  window  I  look  across  the  park  which 
has  few  equals  among  its  historic  rivals,  and  owns 
one  claim  to  pre-eminence  in  the  fourteen  miles  of 
stone  wall  by  which  a  part  is  enclosed.  I  wonder 
what  it  would  cost  in  these  days  to  erect  such  a 
massive  fence.  The  world-famed  pictures  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  every  room,  the  true  English 
charm  of  the  youthful  hostess,  Christmas  trees  with 
well-planned  entertainments  for  children  of  all  classes, 
and  the  wide  reputation  of  my  host  as  the  best  of 
good  landlords,  together  combine  to  make  this 
holiday  an  ideal  one  for  an  exile.  And  alas !  the}T 
add  to  the  pangs  of  regret  that  the  impoverishment 
of  the  country,  following  on  the  war,  has  nowhere 
a  more  adverse  effect  than  in  these  stately  homes, 
which  have  shed  so  much  happiness  around  them, 
and  are  now  rapidly  changing  hands  or  being 
threatened  with  extinction. 

Readers  who  have  had  the  patience  to  wade 
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through  these  chapters,  will,  I  trust,  allow  that  I 
have  made  good  my  claim  to  their  indulgence. 
Since,  if  the  chief  actor  is,  as  I  started  by  admitting, 
a  very  ordinary  person,  his  experiences  have  been 
unusually  wide,  bringing  him  into  contact  with  an 
interesting  diversity  of  the  populations  of  the  globe. 
And  the  final  words  could  nowhere  be  more 
appropriately  written  than  in  this  hospitable  atmo- 
sphere, for  I  can  only  end,  as  I  began,  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  my  debt  to  the  kind  friends  I 
have  found  in  all  the  countries  I  have  visited,  who 
have  added  so  much  happiness  to  my  life,  and  to 
whose  support  and  assistance  it  is  due,  if,  as  I  dare 
to  hope,  I  have  been  able  to  render  some  service 
to  my  Country  and  my  King. 
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Hereford,  Bishop  of,  12 
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Herinon-Hodge,  Sir  Robert,  at 
Clifton  College,  14 ;  see  Wyfold. 

Hill,  Capt.  Marous,  of  H.M.S. 
Redbreast,  239 

Hobart,  58 

Holford,  Lady,  51 ;  see  Menzies 

Holland  House,  37 

Holland,  Lady,  37 

Honey,  maiden,  43 

Hughan,  Adm.  Sir  John  Henniker, 
28 

Hunter,  Gen.  Sir  Archibald,  Gover- 
nor of  Gibraltar,  189,  191 

Hunter,  Lady,  191 

Hydrophobia,  cases  of,  157 

Ibarra,  264,  281 

Ibrahim,  Sheikh,  tomb  of,  246 

Immortalite,  H.M.S.,  225 

Impostors,  cases  of,  59-61 

Inoa  relic,  287 

India,  158 

India  House  Club,  at  New  York, 

259 
Indians,  the,  at  Quito,  269 
Isabella,  Queen,  tomb  of,  47 
Italian   steamer,    voyage    through 

the  Panama  Canal,  289 
Italians,  defeat  at  Adowa,  250 
Ivory-nut  trade,  of  Manta,  287 

Jambi  men,  119 

Jang  Kit,  mania  for  work,  164; 
appetite,  165;  attacks  of  mad- 
ness, 165 

Java,  172-184 ;  Dutch  system  of 
administration,  172,  177 ;  cus- 
toms, 177  ;  laws,  178 

Jeddah,  31 

Jelebu,  91,  103  ;  buffalo  fights,  91  ; 
administration,  105,  159-161 ; 
tin  mines,  145,  162 

Jellicoe,  Adm.  Viscount,  226; 
reception  at  Trinidad,  302 ; 
tribute  to  the  Merchant  Service, 
302 

Jennings,  Tom,  35 

Jerang,  130 

Johore,  Sultan  of,  229 

Jombong,  181 

Judic,  Mile.,  95 


Jungle,  the,  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

104 
Juno,  H.M.S.,  213 

Kandahar,  siege  of,  90  ;  relief  of, 
91 

Kauau,  Island  of,  67 

Keeling  Cocos  Islands,  196,  202- 
213  ;  report  on,  195  ;  Malays  of, 
202-205;  ascendancy  of  the 
women,  203,  209 ;  treatment  of 
the  children,  203,  210;  dances, 
204 ;  language,  205 ;  illnesses, 
208 ;  precautions  against  beri- 
beri, 209 ;  result  of  the  sup- 
pression of  wife-beating,  209 ; 
plague  of  rats,  211 ;   oats,  211 

Kelly,  Miss,  57 

Kelly,  Ned,  the  bushranger,  57 

Keppel,  Mrs.  George,  93 

Keppel,  Adm.  Sir  Harry,  236 : 
at  Sarawak,  236 

Kerr,  Mrs.  Innes,  140 

Key  West,  259 

Keyser,  Arthur,  games  of  cards,  5-9, 
266;  ohildhood,  10;  at  Clifton 
College,  12-17  ;  colour  of  his  hair, 
15,  26,  27,  50,  166  ;  double,  16  ; 
at  school  in  Switzerland,  17-19  ; 
interest  in  trials,  22  ;  godfather, 
22 ;  voyages,  27-32 ;  loss  of  his 
hat,  28  ;  adventure  at  sea,  29  ; 
on  board  a  Pilgrim  ship,  31 ; 
assists  the  Duchess  of  Montrose, 
32-36;  tact  and  ability,  36; 
relations  with  the  Raja  Brooke 
of  Sarawak,  36;  member  of 
White's  Club,  38  ;  mare  "  Lady 
Eva,"   39 ;    lawn  tennis,  39-41, 

58,  67  ;  long  walks,  41 ;  adven- 
ture in  a  cabin,  44  ;  story  of  his 
Chinese  cook,  48 ;  Malay  ser- 
vants, 49,  104,  136-145;  death 
of  his  father,  50;  at  Tranby 
Croft,  50  ;  hoax  on,  51 ;  illness, 
52,  54,  105,  194,  303 ;  at  Monte 
Carlo,  54  ;  voyages  to  Australia, 
54,  61,  65;  at  Melbourne,  55, 
79 ;     Tasmania,     58 ;     Sydney, 

59,  68,  87 ;  cabin  mate,  Q2 ; 
hunting,  63 ;  in  New  Zealand, 
65-68;    at   Norfolk  Island,  67 
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Secretary   to   the    Governor   of 
Fiji,  69 ;    at  Fiji,  72-78 ;    New 
Guinea,  79-86  ;  on  board  H.M.S. 
Tamar,  87-89  ;  return  to  London, 
89 ;    at  New  York,  94-98,  258 ; 
typewriter,    97;    in   the    Malay 
Peninsula,   99 ;   at  Kuala  Lum- 
por,   99-101 ;  Private  Secretary 
to    Sir    F.    Swettenham,     101  ; 
official  posts,  102-104  ;  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  105-114,  159- 
162 ;   in  the  cell  of  a  murderer, 
113 ;     adventures    with    tigers, 
116-127;      doses    the     Malays, 
122,    132;   accidents,  126,    146- 
148,  283 ;   escape  from  a  snake, 
127 ;  anonymous  writings,  134 ; 
reputation,     148 ;      attacks     of 
fever,  148,  248 ;    feast  for  tuba 
fishing,  149 ;    loss  of  his  collec- 
tion, 152 ;  treatment  of  the  Sikh 
police,  154 ;  visit  to  India,  158  ; 
Chinese  scrolls,   159,   162,  323; 
impressions   of   Java,    172-184 ; 
at   Gibraltar,    190-192;    Singa- 
pore, 192,  226;    Trinidad,  194, 
300-303  ;   report  on  the  Keeling 
Cocos  Islands,  195  ;  at  Christmas 
Island,  196-201 ;   Keeling  Cocos 
Islands,     202-213;      Consul     of 
Borneo,    214r-218 ;     at    Brunei, 
220,  226;   poisoned,   220,   225; 
conversations   with   the   Sultan, 
220-224 ;    at  Labuan,  225,  226, 
231 ;   tributes  to,  226,  241,  252, 
322  ;  reception  of  Sir  C.  Brooke, 
230 ;     voyage   in   an   American 
man-of-war,     234 ;      Consul     at 
Zaila,  239-254,  311  ;    at  Abys- 
sinia, 241,  244  ;   return  to  Zaila, 
245  ;  concludes  a  peace  with  the 
Somalis,  245-248  ;  relations  with 
the  French,   248-252;    at  Dji- 
bouti,  251 ;     presented    with   a 
horse,  252  ;    at  Marseilles,  255  ; 
on     board    H.M.S.     Edinburgh 
Castle,  256 ;   at  Key  West,  259  ; 
Cuba,      260 ;      Panama,      261  ; 
Guayaquil,    263,     288;      Quito, 
265-277,    285;     Otavalo,    277- 
279 ;      reception     at    Hacienda 
Cusin,  279-281,  283 ;   at  Ibarra, 


281 ;  present  at  a  bull-fight, 
283 ;  visits  the  oil-mines  at 
Salinas,  285;  at  Manta,  286; 
Inca  relic,  287 ;  leaves  Qmto, 
288  ;  voyage  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  289-291 ;  at  Colon,  291- 
293 ;  refuses  to  use  a  thermo- 
meter, 292 ;  at  Curacoa,  294  ; 
experiences  with  stamp  collec- 
tors, 295-298 ;  correspondence, 
299  ;  at  Barbados,  303-309  ;  St. 
Michael's,  309 ;  in  the  Consular 
Service,  311;  duties,  312-314; 
treatment  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
316-321;  Consul-General,  322; 
in  Spain,  322  ;  tokens  of  regard, 
323 ;  visits  to  country  houses,  323 

Khartoum,  fall  of,  89 

Kinnoull,  Dowager  Countess  of,  37 

Klang,  99 

Klings,  the,  117 

Kolaloka,  Queen,  82,  84 

Kompret  or  bat,  201 

Kruger,  Paul,  saying  of,  268 

Kuaka  Pilah,  135 

Kuala  Lumpor,  99  ;  "  The  Spotted 
Dog,"  100 ;  revenue,  101 ;  duty 
on  tin,  101 

Kuching,  236 

La  Guaira,  293 

"  La  pousette,"  6 

Labuan,  225  ;  Government  House, 
231 ;     plague  of  rats,  231 

"  Lady  Eva,"  the  mare,  39 

Lamb's  Club,  95 

Lamton,  Joseph,  274 

Lane,  Rev.  Charlton,  11 

Lang,  T.  W.,  at  Clifton  College,  14 

Langley,  Mr.,  38 

Langtry,  Mrs.,  26  ;  see  Bathe 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of,  241 

Laos,  180 

Las  Casas,  on  the  massacre  at 
Barbados,  306 

Lasso,  Senora  de,  279,  288  ;  estate 
of  Hacienda  Cusin,  279-281; 
dress,  280;  witnesses  a  bull- 
fight, 283 

Latin  Republics,  independence; 
274 

Launceston,  58 
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Lawes,  Mr.,  missionary,  79,  80 

Lawley,  Hon.  Frank,  38 

Lawn  tennis,  39-41,  67 ;  cham- 
pionships, 58 

Le  Patourel,  Capt.,  57 

Leach,  Mrs.,  191 

League  of  Nations,  288 

Lebih  Daud,  case  of,  107 

Leeches,  123 

Leslie,  Lady  Constance,  45 

Lewis,  Sam,  7 

Liberia  coffee,  196,  198 

Li  Hung  Chang,  at  Singapore,  192 

Lima,  273 

Limbang,  cession  of,  219,  222 

Lisbon,  318 

Lister,  Hon.  Martin,  150.  194; 
death,  253 

Lister,  Sir  Reginald,  Minister  at 
Tangier,  death,  253 

Liverpool,  256 

Lloyd's,  49 

Loftus,  Lord  Augustus,  Governor 
of  Sydney,  59 

Lombok,  173  ;  disaster  at,  174 

London,  89;  life  in  the  'eighties, 
23 

Longleat,  47 

Lord  Howe's  Island,  79 

Lubbock,  Edgar,  40 

Lumley,  Augustus,  6 

Luton  Hoo,  ball  at,  25 

Maoara,  Sir  Charles,  318 

Macgregor,  274 

Maidenhead,  39,  143 

Maine,  the,  233 

Malacca,  Straits  of,  30 

Malay  Peninsula,  48,  63,  91,  99; 
revenue,  101 ;  tin-mines,  101 ; 
rubber,  102;  the  jungle,  104; 
tigers,  116-127,  131;  snakes, 
127 ;   elephants,  128-130 

Malays,  the,  104-114;  policeman 
shot,  19-21 ;  characteristics,  105, 
109,  137 ;  misplaced  trust  of 
police,  109-114 ;  custom  when 
ill,  122;  execution,  135;  in 
London,  136-145;  at  Mar- 
seilles, 137  ;  food,  137  ;  concoc- 
tion of  a  curry,  138 ;  superstitions, 
152 


Mallet,    Sir    Claude,    Minister    at 

Panama,  261 
Malta,  89 
Manilla,  action  at,  225 ;    massacre 

of  Spaniards,  232 
Manoel,  King,  at  Gibraltar,  191 
Manta,  286  ;  ivory-nut  trade,  287 
Maoris,  the,  66 

Maria  Pia,  Queen,  at  Gibraltar,  191 
Marseilles,  137,  255 
Mary,  Queen,  25 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  307 
Mat  Salleh,  a  Malay  policeman,  107 
Mauwe,  the,  262 

Maxwell,  Lieut.  W.  E.,  marriage,  65 
Maxwell,  Sir  William,  193 
Mayo,  Countess  of,  24 ;    see  Pon- 

sonby 
Melba,  Dame  Nellie,  59 
Melbourne,  55,  58,  78 
Menabi,  province  of,  282,  287 
Mendez,  Don  Lopez,  273 
Mentmore,  ball  at,  24 
Menzies,  Mrs.,  51 ;  see  Holford 
Merchant  navy,  tribute  to,  302 
Miguel,    Don,    "La    Legion    Bri- 

tanica,"  273 
Mikado,  the,  in  New  York,  95 
Miles,  Gem  Sir  Herbert,  Governor 

of  Gibraltar,  46,  191 
Miles,  Lady,  191 
Miller,  William,  274 
Mitchell,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of 

Singapore,  126,  226 ;  death,  193 
Mitchell,  Lady,  226 
Moncrieff,  Lady  Louisa,  37 
MoncriefJ,    May,    24;     see    Mont- 
gomery 
Monkeys,  30 

Montagu,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Oliver,  40 
Monte  Carlo,  54,  144 
Monte  Criste,  282,  287 
Montgomery,  May,  Lady,  24;  see 

MoncriefJ 
Montrose,     Duchess     of,     32-36 ; 

eccentricities,  34;    dinner-party, 

34-36 
Moose,  hunting  the,  66 
Mosquitoes,  measures  against,  290 
Motu  Motu,  84 
Muda  Rassim,  Raja  of  Sarawak, 

deposed,  237 
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Mullah  war,  252 
Muntham  Court,  47 
Murray,  Prof.,  joint-owner  of  Christ- 
mas Island,  199 

Napoleon  III,  Emperor,  190 

Negus,  the,  British  Mission  to,  250 

Nelson,  Admiral,  306 

Nelson,  H.M.S.,  46,  58,  65,  67,  78, 
82 

Nevill,  Ralph,  reminiscences,  38 

Nevis,  306 

New  Caledonia,  70 

New  Guinea,  16,  79 ;  demon- 
strations, 80-84 ;  Protectorate 
established,  82  ;  customs,  86 ; 
chiefs  of,  80  ;  types,  81 ;  appear- 
ance, 82-85 ;   cannibals,  85 

New  Jersey,  98 

New  London,  307 

New  York,  60,  94-98,  258 ;  clubs, 
258 

New  Zealand,  65-68 

New  Zealand,  H.M.S.,  at  Trinidad, 
302 

Newmarket,  34 

Nexon,  Baronne  de,  40 

Niblack,  Admiral,  234 

Nisbet,  Dr.,  306 

Norfolk  Island,  67 

Normanby,  Marchioness  of,  185 

Normanby,  Marquis  of,  Governor 
of  Viotoria,  55;  etiquette  in 
dress,  56;  stories  of  hunting 
the  moose,  56 

Northcliffe,  Lord,  2 ;    motto,  46 

Nou,  Isle,  70  ;  prisons,  70 

Noumea,  70 

O'Connor,  274 

O'Dowda,  239 

Ohinemootoo,  65 ;  hot  springs,  66 ; 
terraces,  66 

Oil-mines,  at  Salinas,  285 

O'Leary,  General  Florence,  274 

Olive  Blossom,  306 

Otavalo,  264,  277-279;  cloth- 
weaving  factories,  278 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  261 
Paget,  Lady  Alfred,  24,  37 
Paget,  Lord  Alfred,  24 


Paget,  Mrs.  Arthur,  37 

Paget,  Gerald,  5,  6,  23 

Pahang,  103 

Pakay,  rescues  A.  Keyser,  148 

Paleolagos,  tombstone  to,  308 

Palermo,  144 

Panama,  261 ;  hats,  282 

Panama  Canal,  290 

Panthers,  125 

Papaya  tree,  196 

Park  Club,  5 

Pease,  Sir  Alfred,  46,  241,  298 

Pease,  Lady,  241 

Peel,  Lady  Emily,  36 

Penang,  28,  99 

Percival,  Cliff,  9 

Percival,  Dr.,  Headmaster  of  Clifton 

College,  12  ;  see  Hereford 
Peru,  272 

Petworth  House,  324 
Philippine  Islands,  233 
Philipps,  Mrs.,  303 
Pichinoha,  264 
Pigeons,  197,  200 
Pilgrim  ship,  31 
Pine-apples,  price  of,  309 
Pitcairn  Islanders,  67 
Pitt,  Horace,  23  ;  see  Rivers 
Poached  egg,  story  of,  47 
Pomaqui,  277 

Pomeroy,  Mr.,  at  Barbados,  304 
Pommeyrao,  M.  de,  45 
Ponchos,  the,  278 
Ponsonby,  Miss,  24  ;  see  Mayo 
Pontana  de  Vagas,  battle  of,  274 
Port  of  Spain,  300 
Portarlington,  Earl,  23  ;  see  Darner 
Portland,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  324 
Portman,  Lieut.  Maurice,  58 
Portoviejo,  287 
Portugal,  King  of,  318 
Potter,  Mrs.  Brown,  95 
Powell,  Capt.,  307 
Powell,  Capt.  J.,  307 
Prince's,  39 
Punch,  11 

Putamayo  horrors,  reports,  275 
Python,  a,  128 ;  food,  128 

Quito,  256,265-277,  285;  British 
Legation,  266 ;  paper-chases, 
266;    legation   days,   266,   271; 
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insanitary  conditions,  267 ; 
diseases,  267  ;  water  supply,  267  ; 
the  Indians,  269 ;  official  ban- 
quets, 271 

Racquet  Club,  New  York,  258 
Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  172 
Railway  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito, 

263 
Railways,      construction      of,      in 

Ecuador,  281 
Raleigh  Club,  4 
Rapsey,  Mrs.,  303 
Ras  Makonnen,  241,  252 
Rats,     plague    of,    at    Christmas 

Island,     201  ;      Keeling     Cocos 

Islands,  211  ;  Labuan,  231 
Rattier,  H.M.S.,  236 
Ratu  Sakiusa,  73 
Raub  mine,  103 
Raven,  H.M.S.,  79 
Redbreast,  H.M.S.,  239 
Renown,  H.M.S.,  305  ;  at  Barbados, 

305 
Ricardo,  A.  L.,  22 
Ricardo,  Albert,  39 
Ricardo,  Frederick,  22 
Ricardo,  John  Lewis,  22 ;  M.P.  for 

Stoke-on-Trent,  22 
Ribblesdale,  Lord,  253 
Rio  Bamba,  288 
Rivers,  Lady,  24  ;  see  Bastard 
Rivers,  Lord,  23  ;  see  Pitt 
Roberts,     F.-M.     Earl,    relief     of 

Kandahar,  91 
Robertson,  Forbes,  95 
Rodger,  Sir  John,  194 
Rodney,      Admiral,      victory      at 

Dominica,  306 
Rooke,  James,   274 ;     epitaph  on, 

274 
Rorer,  Mrs.  James,  289,  303 
Rose  Ball,  89 
Rossway,  10 
Rotorua,  66 
Russia,  Dowager  Empress  of,  189 

St.  Kitts,  305, 307 

St.  Lucia,  306 

St.  Michael's,  309 

St.  Petersburg,  59 

Salinas,  oil-mines,  285 :  climate,  286 


!  Salisbury,    Marquis  of,    222,  232  ; 

tribute  to  A.  Keyser,  37 
;   Salleh,    the  Malay,   106,   137;    in 

London,     136-143 ;      character, 

139 ;     accident    to    his    bicycle, 

140  ;    charge  against,  140  ;  lost, 

141 ;     swimming,    142 ;    rowing, 

143 
Sandakan,  226 
Sarawak,      226 ;      administration, 

226-228,     237;      "Council      of 

Chiefs,"  227  ;  natives,  229 
Sarawak,  H.H.  the  Ranee,  238 
Sarawak  Gazette,  237,  323 
Sarong  or  Malay  petticoat,  124 
Sartoris,  Lionel,  at  New  York,  94 
Saumarez,  de,  killed,  253 
Scilly  Isles,  11 
Scott,  E.  L.,  286 
Seely,  Mr.,  305 

Selangor,  100,  226 ;   Sultan  of,  102 
Selwyn,  Bishop,  church  and  school 

in  Norfolk  Island,  68 
Senussi,    the,    treatment   of    their 

prisoners,  257 
"  Serang  "  or  boatswain,  30 
Seremban,  125 
Seville,  190 
Seymour,  Adm.   Sir  Edward,  47  ; 

tribute  to  A.  Keyser,  226 
Shamrock,  the,  309 
Shardeloes,  11 
Sharks,  fight  between,  212 
Signalling,  90 
Sikh  polioe,  154-156,  158 
Sims,  Admiral,  233 
Singapore,  29, 182, 192,  226 
Sladang  or  buffalo,  63, 130 
Smith,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  Governor 

of  Singapore,  148,  193 ;    tribute 

to  A.  Keyser,  148 
Smith,     Horace,     joint-author     of 

Rejected  Addresses,  26 
Smith,  Rosie,  26 
Smith,  Tysie,  26 
Smith-Dorrien,  Algy,  11 ;   King  of 

the  Scilly  Isles,  11 
Smith-Dorrien,  Gen.  Sir  Horace,  10 
Smith-Dorrien,  Rev.  Walter,  11 
Snakes,  127  ;  breeding,  117 
Soekaboemi,  176 
Soempoiet,  181 
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Soho,  Corporal,  151,  152 

Somaliland,  239,  311 

Somalia,  the,  241 

"  Sombong,"  meaning  of,  108 

Soveral,  M.  de,  318 

Spain,  322  ;  discovery  of  Barbados, 

306 
Spanish    provinces,    in    America, 

revolution,  273 
Sperry,  Admiral,  230,  233 
Squealer,  the  horse,  63 
Stagg,  Leonard,  274 
Stamp  collectors,  295-298 
Stephenson,  B.  C,  95 
Stock  Exchange,  49,  50 
Stoke-on-Trent,  22 
Sudeley,  Lord,  190,  291 
Suffield,  Lady,  24 
Sugar,  cultivation  of,  at  Barbados, 

308 
Sulu  Islands,  232 
Sumatra,  Island  of,  173 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  273 
Sutton,  Gresham,  11 
Suva,  72  ;  Government  House,  72 
Swettenham,  Sir  Frank,  Resident  of 

Kuala  Lumpor,  46,  99,  100,  150, 

193  ;  tribute  to  A.  Keyser,  195 
Swinger,  H.M.S.,  79 
Switzerland,  17 
Syers,    Capt.,    Superintendent    of 

Police,  63,  118;    wounded  by  a 

buffalo,  63  ;  death,  64 
Sydney,  59, 87  ;  harbour,  68 

Talbot,  George,  274 
Talbot,  William,  274 
Tamar,  H.M.S.,  87  ;  court  martial, 

88 
Tamar  Times,  The,  87 
Tangier,  Port  of,  29 
Tasmania,  58 
Teak  trees,  197 
Teck,  H.R.H.  Duchess  of,  25 
"  Tej  "  beer,  241 
Tel-el-Kebir,  90 

Tennant,  Margot,  139  ;  see  Asquith 
Terns,  habits  of,  200 
Thermometers,  use  of,  291 
Thomas,  Brandon,  95 
Thompson,  Thomas,  274 
Thomson,  Sir  Basil,  46 


Thorold,  Mrs.,  24  ;  see  Bastard 

Thun,  lake  of,  17 

Thynne,  Lord  Henry,  47,  187 

Thynne,  Lady  Ulrica,  47 

Tichborne  case,  23 

Tigers,   in    the    Malay   Peninsula, 

116-127,  131  ;   method  of  killing 

a  man,  120,  123 ;    supernatural 

intelligence,  128 
Tillard,  Admiral,  87 
Titi,  fire  at,  163 
Tjilatap,  180 
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